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Understanding animals 


The Animal Kingdom consists of all living 
things that are not plants. Although birds, 
fish and insects are therefore technically ani- 
mals, in common usage the term is not 
generally applied to them. 

This book covers all vertebrate (back- 
boned) animals that live on land in Britain. It 
therefore includes all four-legged animals 
and also snakes and slow-worms (which are 
limbless vertebrates) as well as seals, which 
spend part of their lives on land and part in 
water. It does not include vertebrates such as 
fish and whales, which live entirely in water, 
nor does it include invertebrate land animals 
— creatures such as slugs, snails, worms and 
woodlice, which have no bony skeleton. 
These are dealt with in companion volumes. 

The land animals described in this book 
belong to one or other of three major 
groups: mammals, amphibians or reptiles, 
which have each evolved different ways of 
using energy and reproducing their kind. 

Mammals (which include man) have 
hairy or furry bodies and feed their new- 
born young on milk. They are described as 
warm-blooded because their body tempera- 
ture is normally higher than that of their 
surroundings — usually within a range of 
90-104°F (32—40°C). 

Because they are able to maintain their 
own body heat, mammals can be active at 
any time. Muscle, nerve and digestive action 
increases at higher temperatures, and ani- 
mals must have a certain body temperature 
before the system can be fully active. 
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Amphibians are animals such as frogs, 
which have soft, moist skins and can breathe 
air on land or absorb oxygen through the 
skin when under water. They live in damp 
places on land, in spring taking wholly to the 
water for a period in order to breed. They 
lay eggs that hatch into tadpoles, which live 
and grow entirely in the water for the first 
few weeks of life until they are transformed 
into tiny adults ready for life on land. 

Reptiles are animals such as suakes, 
which have dry, scaly skins. They have 
lungs and breathe air, like mammals, but do 
not produce milk to feed their young. Some 
lay eggs and others give birth to live young. 

Both amphibians and reptiles are ‘cold- 
blooded’ — that is, their body temperature 
varies according to that of their surround- 
ings. They are fully active only when out- 
side warmth raises their body temperature 
to a high enough level, which is generally 
about 77—90°F (25—32°C). 

Plant-eating animals are known as herbi- 
vores. Some, such as sheep, are totally her- 
bivorous; others will occasionally take dif- 
ferent food — grey squirrels, for instance, 
will take birds’ eggs. Animals that feed al- 
most entirely on flesh are described as carni- 
vores, and animals that will feed on plants or 
flesh as the opportunity offers are called 
omnivores. Although animals that eat in- 
sects are called insectivores, the term can be 
confusing because all insect-eating animals, 
bats for example, do not belong to the clas- 
sification order Insectivora. 


Animal classification 


The smallest natural group to which an ani- 
mal belongs is termed the species. Animals 
of the same species are able to interbreed and 
produce fertile offspring. Those of different 
species do not normally do so. 

Although an animal’s common name 
usually indicates its species — weasel for ex- 
ample — names can vary in different parts of 
the country, so animals are given a scientific 
name based on Latin. The weasel’s scientific 
name is Mustela nivalis, of which nivalis is 
the species name and Mustela the genus 
name — a name shared by other closely re- 
lated animals of a different species. So the 
related stoat is Mustela erminea. 

When more than one genus closely re- 
sembles another, they are grouped together 
to form a family. The stoat and weasel be- 
long to the Family Mustelidae. Various 
families are also grouped into related orders. 
The mustelids all belong to the Order Car- 
nivora — flesh-eating animals. 

It is usual for scientific names to be 
printed in italic type. The genus name is 
always given a capital letter, the species 
name a small letter. 

With domestic animals such as the cow, 
there may be many different breeds within a 
single species; these breeds have been de- 
veloped by man for particular purposes. A 
Jersey cow, for example, is a dairy breed 
developed on Jersey, and looks quite differ- 
ent from a Hereford, developed as a beef 
breed. Both belong to the same species and 
have the scientific name Bos (domestic). 


The animals of Britain 


Of the world’s 5,000 species of mammals, 
only about 60 wild species live in mainland 
Britain — even fewer in Ireland. The exact 
number of wild species is difficult to estab- 
lish because some are rare and nocturnal and 
hard to identify, especially bats. 

The six species of common domesticated 
mammals that are farm or working animals 
—cattle, sheep, goats, pigs, horses and dogs — 
are included in this book. Farm animals also 
include poultry, and a number of fowl, tur 
keys, ducks and geese are described — the 
only animals in the book that are not mam- 
mals, reptiles or amphibians. Ponies, some 
of which are half-wild and some domesti- 
cated, are included in both the wild and farm 
sections. 

Throughout the world there are more 
than 3,000 species of amphibians. Britain has 
12 recorded species of frogs, toads and 
newts. Of these, five are present in very 
small numbers in a few colonies following 
deliberate or accidental introductions; they 
are the edible and pool frogs (very similar to 
the marsh frog), the tree frog, the midwife 
toad and the South African clawed toad. 

There are only six species of British 
reptiles — three snakes and three lizards — out 
of a worldwide total of more than 3,000. 
Only one British species — the adder — is 
poisonous. 


How to use this book 


The main part of this book features 70 wild 
land animals of Britain, species by species. 
There are 22 different breeds of domestic 
animals, with many more described in less 
detail. The wild species are divided into 
three major groups — mammals, amphibians 
and reptiles, but the various domestic ani- 
mals are all grouped together. 

The mammals are further grouped 
mainly according to their classification 
Orders. An identification key appears on 
pp- 26-31, and this will direct you to the 
pages for the group. 

Recognition characteristics are given for 
each species, and also their habits, life-span 
and a guide to habitat —the type of country in 
which the animal normally lives. As some 
groups of animals are very similar in appear- 
ance, there are a number of look-alike charts 
showing the differences to look for. 

Recognition characteristics include an 
indication of the animal’s size; where the 
male and female are appreciably different in 
size, this is stated. Individual animals vary in 
size, so the sizes are a guide only. 

For smaller animals such as mice, size is 
indicated by head and body length, with tail 
length separate. For larger wild animals, 
such as deer, size is indicated by shoulder 
height. For farm animals such as cattle, size 
(where given) is indicated by weight, be- 
cause many breeds are very similar in shoul- 
der height but appreciably different in bulk. 

The length of life given for any animal is 
only an indication of how long it might be 
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expected to live in reasonable conditions. It 
is not a true average life-span for the species. 
Many wild animals die not long after birth, 
but the survivors may live for several years. 

As many animals are active only after 
dark, tell-tale signs of their presence are 
more often seen than the animals them- 
selves. The fielderaft section (pp. 232-43) 
gives some idea of the signs to look for in 
various types of country. Throughout the 
book there are also a number of features 
showing how the life-style of certain ani- 
mals is related to their surroundings. 

To help you understand how an animal's 
observed behaviour is linked to its body 
structure and life-style, pp.8—25 outline 
some reasons behind the different ways in 
which animals feed, breed and behave. 


Using the maps 


Distribution maps are given for each of the 
wild species featured in the book, and are 
based on the best and most up-to-date sur- 
veys. On each map, the area coloured in 
green is the area of country where the species 
can be reasonably expected to be found 
within its preferred habitat, which is indi- 
cated in the caption below. 

For example, the brown hare will be 
found mainly in open fields in the green area. 
The grey squirrel is likely to be absent from 
quite large stretches of moorland within the 
green area on the map, but they are too small 
to be indicated. 
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Why skin is furry, scaly or bare 


An animal's skin is adapted to its needs and 
its way of life. Typically, mammals have an 
insulating covering of fur — fine, closely 
packed hairs — because their body heat is 
generated internally and they need to 
prevent its loss. They need a thick coat to 
keep them warm in winter and a thinner coat 
in summer, so they moult to change the coat 
once or twice a year. Moulting is triggered 
by seasonal changes in day length and 
temperature, and controlled by hormones in 
the blood. 

Reptiles and amphibians such as snakes 
and frogs absorb heat from their 
surroundings. A furry skin would impede 
the process, so reptiles have thin skin 
protected by thin scales, and amphibians 
have bare skin. 


Spiky hairs for protection 

A hedgehog’s spines are hairs modified 
to perform a protective role. They can 
be made to point in any direction, 
forming a protective jacket like barbed 
wire that few predators will breach. 
Spines cannot be moulted all at once or 
they lose their value. They are lost and 
re-grown one at a time over long periods. 


Grass snake 


Skin that aids breathing 

A frog’s skin has glands that keep it 
moist so that it can absorb oxygen 
from the air, and so serves as a kind of 
lung. But because of this frogs are 
limited to living in wet or damp 
places. Frogs are also able to live 
under water, the skin acting as a kind 
of gill. 


Skin that is waterproof 

Reptiles have a fully waterproof skin, so 
can live in both wet places and dry places 
without losing precious body moisture. 
The skin is shed periodically, the dull, 
worn outer surface being scraped off in 
one piece or several, revealing bright 
new colours. 


Common 
frog 


Fur that is waterproof 


Mammals that live in water often have 
a double-layered fur coat. A coypu, for 
example, has thick, dark sae made 
up of millions of fine hairs that trap 

air close to the skin and retain warmth. 
They are covered by a layer of paler 
long, coarse guard hairs that protect 

the underfur and help to keep it dry. 


Fat layers for warmth 
Seals live in the water but do not 
have a double-layered coat like a 
coypu. are kept warm by 
thick layers of fat below the skin. 
Insulating underfur might spoil 
their streamlined shape, and when 
diving deep its effect would be 
reduced because the air would 
be squeezed out. Seals have ‘ 
short, stiff guard hairs that Spe 
votect the skin from abrasion - 
rocks and sand, 


Grey seal 


a 
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A coat that changes eg 5] 
colour ) ¥ eo 
Stoats and mountain , s) od 


hares change their coats in 
winter, and many go 
white at the same time; 
this is possibly triggered 4 
by sudden cold. The Aa 


advantages of the change “ 

of colour may be f 

camouflage in snowy 

surroundings and also é a4 
better heat conservation, Zs r 


as white radiates less. 4 
, a 


A new coat twice a year 

Shrews moult twice a year. The short summer 
coat is shed in October, starting at the rump and 
moving forwards. It is replaced by longer winter 
fur. This is moulted in spring, starting at the 
head, and replaced by shorter fur for the warmer 
months. Many rodents also moult twice a year. 


Common shrew 


A new coat each summer 

Foxes moult once a year, in early summer. 
Their thick winter coat is replaced by a shorter 
one that makes them look slimmer and longer- 
legged. As cold weather begins in autumn, more 
hairs grow and thicken the coat. As the density 


Specially developed underfur 


increases the hairs cannot all lay flat, and stand 
out from the skin, giving the fox the robust, 
stocky appearance shown here. 


Domestic sheep have been specially bred to 
develop their exaggerated curly underfur, which 
now forms their whole coat. It is this ‘wool’ that 
is spun into yarn or pressed into felt. Long, 
straight guard hairs are not wanted, as they 
cannot be linked up to form threads or felt, and 
would weaken the material. 
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How all land animals are built 


Although many of Britain's land animals — 
mammals, reptiles and amphibians — look 
very different from each other, they have the 
same basic bone structure, even creatures as 
different as a frog and a ferret. All have 
evolved through millions of years from the 
same ancestors, so are variations on the same 
theme. The standard pattern can be seen in 
the rabbit skeleton shown under How to 
identify bones (p.242), except that British 
snakes and slow-worms have no vestiges of 
leg bones. In all four-limbed animals, the 
forelimb joints compare with those of the 
human arm, and the hind-limb joints with 
those of the human leg. The similarities in 
forelimb bones for a variety of animals that 
differ considerably in size and shape are 
shown below. 

Just as land animals have similar skele- 
tons, so too are they similar in the layout of 
their muscles, in their digestive systems, and 
in their arrangements for breathing. But 
mammals have more highly developed and 
efficient blood-circulation systems than 
reptiles and amphibians, which gives them 
the ability to be much more active. 


Forelimbs that are aaa 
flippers A 

Most of the forelimb of 3 
a seal is buried in its 
body, but it still has the 
standard bone pattern. 
The five toes, each with 
along claw, are joined 
alasdly to forma flipper. 
This ts used to steer in 
the water, but not for 
walking on land. 
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Typical foreleg bones 

The bones ina badger’s foreleg are typical of many 
land animals. It has a large shoulder blade, a single 
upper bone and twin bones in the lower leg. Small 
bones farm the wrist. and each of the five toes has four 
hones, the end one with a horny claw attached. 


Forelegs with extra power 

A digging animal such as a mole needs 
powerful muscles, which are anchored 
to prominent projections on bones. 
The relative sizes of bonesare adapted 
togive extra leverage. A mole’s upper 
foreleg bone is enormous, and it has a 
‘front foot that looks rather like a huge 
hand but is not very flexible. 


Forelimbs that are wings 


itself along. 


Common 
=a lizard 


Legs that spread sideways 

A lizard's foreleg has the same bone 
pattern as a badger’s, but its legs are spread 
sideways rather than held downwards. 
Newts are like lizards in posture but do not 
need such robust bones as they spend a lot of 
time buoyed up in water. 


Ina bat’s forelimb, the four digits, or fingers, 
are enormously extended to carry the wing 
membrane between them. The fifth digit, or 
thumb, is not linked to the membrane and has 
a large claw used by the bat to hang or pull 


Daubenton's bat 
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Common frog 


Long and short necks 
All mammals have seven bones 
inthe neck, whether itis long 

(as ina goat, deer or horse), short , 


(as ina vole or seal) or apparently cad Tails that are not obvious 
non-existent (as in a mole). ’ MS i Even animals that apparently have no 
; tail still have the bones that would 
a otherwise form it. In frogs and toads 


the bones are joined as a single rod 
that lies within the pelvis. Snakes 
have quite short tails— generally 

about a third or less of their length. 


Feet with two toes 

Sheep —like cows, pigs, goats and deer— 
have two toes on each foot ending ina 
cloven hoof. The remnants of two more 
toes appear as dew claws higher up the 
leg. There is no trace of a big toe. As 
with horses, the two longest bones of the 
leg are fused to give extra strength. 


Feet with one toe 

A horse has only one toe on each foot, corresponding to 
the second finger of a human hand; each toe ends ina 
large, protective horny hoof. The two longest bones of 
the leg are fused to give the limb extra strength. 
Generally, the fewer the toes and the longer the leg, the 
faster an animal can move. 


W 
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Behaviour and body structure 


An animal’s normal behaviour is linked to its 
body structure. Some animals have evolved 
a specialised body structure that is suitable 
for a particular way of life but limits what 
they can do. Some (known as fossorial) are 
built for digging burrows — moles, for in- 
stance. Moles are very efficient diggers but 
cannot climb and are poor swimmers. 
Squirrels are arboreal (built for living in 
trees); they climb well but cannot dig bur- 
rows and also swim poorly. Animals built to 
run fast (cursorial), such as deer, cannot 
climb trees or use their limbs with the adroit 
manipulation of a squirrel. 

Some animals, however, are ‘Jacks of all 
trades’, having evolved a less specialised 
structure that allows them to do all sorts of 
things moderately well. Rats are a good 
example. They can climb, burrow, swim 
and run fast, although in none of these ac- 
tivities are they as efficient as the specialists. 
Yet they are adaptable and not tied to one 
particular environment or way of life. They 


Grooming with the tongue 


Cats comb their fur with the tongue because 
their claws, which are sharp and curved for 
seizing prey, are not suitable for combing. 
When not in use, the claws are drawn back 
over the toes so they do not become blunted. 
Deer and other hoofed mammals also groom 
themselves mainly by licking. 


may be seen anywhere — indoors, intrees,in Limbs forfastmovement — * 

burrows or swimming. Horses, deer and most other hoofed mammals have 
developed long, strong limbs so they can run fast 
and jump well to escape predators. Their feet are 
strong but light, having only one or two toes, but 
cannot be used to hold food; the lower leg can be 
bent only one way, not twisted round. 


Webbed feet for swimming 


The coypu spends a lot of time 
swimming, and its hind feet are 
webbed between four of the five toes to 
help it to push itself through the water. 
Its unwebbed front feet are more 
flexible for handling plant food. Frogs 
have longer webs on their hind feet 
than toads, so are stronger swimmers. 
Otters have all four feet webbed, and 
are very powerful swimmers. 


Claws for grooming 

Like many other mammals, a water vole uses 
the claws on its forefeet as a comb to groom its 
fur. Mammals that spend a lot of time in the 
water groom often because their bodies are less 
well protected against cold and water if their fur 
is matted. 
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Tails that flash a warning 

A rabbit's bobbing white tail us it 
runs from danger gives a warning to 
other rabbits, Muntjac deer show 
the white underside of the tail when 
alarmed, and roe and sika deer fluff 
out their light-coloured rump hairs. 


Tails for brushing 
away flies 

Horses and cattle can 
flick their long tails in 
all directions to brush 
away irritating flies. 
Their ability to scratch 
using their legs and 
hooks is very limited. 


A tail as an extra 
limb 


A harvest mouse uses the 
end of its tail to grip 
twigs and stems as it 
climbs among them. Its 
grip is strong enough to 
support its own weight, 
so the mouse can stretch 
to get at food otherwise 
out of reach. 


‘© © fours but move in characteristic hops and 
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Hind legs for springing away 
Frogs, like rabbits, hares and wallabies, 
have large, powerful hind legs that help 
them to spring away fast from a standing 
start. As their front legs are much 
smaller, they cannot easily walk on all 


bounds. 


Tails that aid 
balance 

Although a black rat 
cannot grip with its tail 
like a harvest mouse, it 
loops and swings its tail 
to assist balance. This 
enables it to ran fast up 
ordown or along very 
narrow surfaces such as 
ropes. Brown rats and 
some mice use their tails 
in the same way. 
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Why animals have different kinds of teeth 


All Britain’s land animals have teeth, al- 
though those of amphibians such as frogs are 
very tiny. The teeth of mammals are divided 
into specialist groups — incisors for biting, 
which are at the front of the mouth, pre- 
molars and molars (or cheek teeth) for chew- 
ing and grinding, which are at the back, and 
in between canines for seizing prey. 

This basic tooth pattern is often modified 
for a particular diet. For example, flesh- 
eaters (carnivores) need sharp canines for 
quickly seizing and stabbing prey, but plant- 
eaters (herbivores) usually have no canines 
because they do not need to seize prey. 
Plant-eaters tend to have broad teeth, ridged 
like files, so that they can shred and grind 
plants to extract all the nourishment. 

Some basically carnivorous mammals, 
notably badgers, actually eat all sorts of 
plant food as well as flesh, and are called 
omnivores. Their teeth tend to be broader 
and better adapted for crushing and grinding 
than those of mammals that are more strictly 
carnivorous. Pigs are omnivores and have 
well-developed canines. 

Carnivores, omnivores and insectivores 
have teeth in a continuous row along the 
jaw. Herbivores and rodents (gnawing ani- 
mals such as mice) have a long gap between 
the incisors and cheek teeth. 
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Teeth that grow constantly 
Squirrels, like all rodents, have big 
incisors that grow constantly but are 
kept in trim by gnawing hard food 
such as nuts. Unless rodents gnaw 
frequently, their front teeth may 
grow too long and develop intoa 
grotesque arc. 


Red squirrel 


Chewing the cud 


Plant food is hard to digest, so sheep, goats, 
cattle and deer have specially adapted 
stomachs. Food is first briefly chewed, then 
swallowed into a stomach compartment called 
the rumen and partly digested, Later, when the 
animal is resting, wads of food, or cuds, are 
returned to the mouth for further chewing. 
Then they are swallowed into a different part 
of the stomach for complete digestion. Sheep, 
like cattle, have only a pad at the front of the 
upper jaw. But their small narrow muzzles 
are more delicate than a cow's and they can 
nibble short grass. 


How cattle eat grass 


A cow uses its long tongue 
to wrench up a bundle o, 
grass, so cannot easily feed 
on very short turf. It has 
incisors in the lower jaw 
only, anda tough pad 
formed of the upper lip in 
the upper jaw. Grass is 
very tough, and cattle, like 
all grazing and browsing 
animals, have hard, curved 
ridges on their molars for 
grinding it into shreds, 


Teeth for chewing 
bones 

5, foxes and other 
carnivores turn their 
heads sideways and use 
their molars to bite off 
tough pieces of, ‘food or 
chew a bone. Compared 
with those of rodents, 
their incisors are small 
and weak. 


Teeth that inject poison 

An adder bites its prey with 
poison fangs. They are hollow 
teeth which act rather like 
hypodermic needles and inject 
poison from glands in the upper 
Jaw into the victim, As snakes 
swallow their prey whole, they do 
not need teeth for chewing, They 
havetiny, sharp, backward~ 
sloping teeth that prevent their 
prey escaping. 


Teeth for seizing 
PISy 

As with all flesh-eating 
animals, a fox has large 
canines between its 
incisors and molars. The 
canines enable it to seize 
and stab prey and inflict 
a serious or fatal wound 
before the victim can 
escape. Bats are 
carnivorous and have the 
same tooth pattern. 

They need to seize and 
stab active and relatively 
large insects. 
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Plant-eaters that feed 
on leaves 

Deer are natural 
browsers —they feed on 
the leaves and shoots of 
trees—but may also 
graze, especially in 
parks when they have 
eaten all the leaves they 
can reach. As with sheep 
and cows, they havea 
tough pad at the front 

of the upper jaw and 
incisors on the lower 
jaw only. 


Grazers that can bite 


Horses can crop grass 

much closer than cattle, 

and eat coarser 

vegetation. This is 

because they have 

incisors on both their 

upper and lower jaws, so 
can bite their food instead 
of plucking it. Horses do 
not chew the cud, so 

plant material is not } 
thoroughly broken down 
and may be recognisable 

in their droppings. / 


Teeth for eating small 

Py 

Hedgehogs, moles and 

shrews have lower-jaw 

incisors that point 

forwards at an angle. 

They are effective for 4, 
picking up small pre 
such as woodlice which 
are crushed on the 
sharply pointed molars. 
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Eyes without eyelids 


Grass snake 


How animals look at the world 


An animal’s eyes do not see the world in 
exactly the same way as a human’s eyes. 
Humans can perceive distinct colours, but 
animals do not normally see colour to the 
same extent. Animals that are active by day, 
such as squirrels, are more likely to see 
colours. Most land animals, however, are 
active mainly at night, when they see not in 
colour but in shades of light and dark. Their 
eyes are much more sensitive than human 
eyes and can work at very low light levels. 
On a very dark night, animals can see at least 
as well as humans do in bright moonlight 
but no animal can see in total darkness. 

Many nocturnal animals — cats, for ex- 
ample — have a special reflective layer at the 
back of the eye that helps to increase its 
efficiency after dark. When looking directly 
at a light, such as headlights, their eyes 
reflect the light and shine in the dark. A 
cow’s eyes also act in this way because it has 
evolved from creatures that were nocturnal 
millions of years ago. 
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Snakes have no eyelids. A transparent disc of skin 
permanently protects the eye and is regularly sloughed with 
the rest of the skin. Adders have vertical rectangular pupils, 
_grass snakes and smooth snakes circular pupils, but the 
reason for the difference is not known. 
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Eyes that see by day or night 

A cat's eyes, like those of all land animals, 
each havea central part, or pupil, that is 
always black and acts as a window, letting 
light pass into the eye, In the dark the pupil 
expands to let in as much light as possible. 
In the light it contracts to protect the 
sensitive region at the back of the eye from 
receiving too much light. A cat's pupils 
contract to vertical slits, but those of most 
animals are round when contracted. 


Eyes that are small 
and weak 

Despite the expression 
‘blind asa bat’, bats’ 


Eyes with rectangular 


pupils 

Sheep and goats have i 
pupils that are rectangular 

and horizontal. No one a 
knows for certain whether 
the animals gain any 
advantage from this. Toads 
also have pupils of similar 
shape when contracted. 


Long-eared bat 


eyes see well enough to 
aid them in navigation. 
Even the mole’s two 
tiny eyes are not blind, 
as is often believed; they 
can tell dark from light, 
and can also recognise 
movement. 


Grey squirrel 


Eyes for judging leaps 
jirrels need to judge 


distances accurately when 
tree 


ing amon 
oe so their eyes face 
more to the front than those 
of most other rodents. They 
also have short noses that 
donotget inthe way when 
they look directly forwards. 


Weasel 


Eyes for stalking prey 

Predators such as weasels need to focus 
on their prey, so their eyes face more to 
the front than animals with all-round 
vision. Each eye has a field of vision 
that considerably overlaps with that of 
the other eye; this gives three- 
dimensional vision and permits the 
accurate judgment of distances. But the 
head must be turned to scan an area. 
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Red deer 


Eyes of a different 
colour 

The fox is unusual in 
having an amber, or 
golden-orange, iris (the 
part of the eye surrounding 
the pupil). Most cats have 
agreen iris, but in many 
animals it is dark brown, 
giving an impression of all- 
black eyes and making it 
difficult to tell if the pupil is 
expanded or contracted. 


Whiskers that show the way 


Rats—like cats and many other 
animals that spend a lot of time 
moving about in the dark —have 
long, sensitive whiskers on the 
nose so they can feel their way 
where the light is too poor to see 
properly. Cats also have 
whiskers on their brows —some 
on their elbows too. Moles have 
sensitive hairs on the tail that 
enable them to feel their way 
backwards along their tunnels 
without bumping into anything. 


Eyes for seeing all round 

Animals that live or feed in the open, such 
as deer, sheep, horses and rabbits, need 
all-round vision so they can keep watch for 
danger even with their heads down while 
feeding. Their eyes are long-sighted and set 
at the side of the head so that they can scan 
about 300°—to the front, sides and most of 
the rear—without turning the head. But 
they see less detail than human eyes. 


Brown rat 
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The secrets of scent 


Most land animals have a much more sensi- 
tive and discriminating sense of smell than 
humans. Smell is the sense they employ 
most, using it to find food and water, follow 
trails and recognise each other. Many ani- 
mals, mammals especially, produce particu- 
lar scents to aid communication with each 
other; they are made in scent glands — often 
by the activity of bacteria — in various parts 
of the body, such as under the root of the 
tail. The scent secretions are frequently 
greasy so that they will last and not be 
washed away by the first rain. 

Dogs secrete scent in their urine which 
reveals their sex and identity to other dogs 
that sniff it. The sniffer can also tell whether 
the scent is new or old. Many animals, carni- 
vores especially, use scent to mark territory 
(a defended area). Badgers, which live in 
sociable ‘clans’, mark each other with scent 
so that clan members can be distinguished 
from outsiders. They can probably also rec- 
ognise clan members individually by their 
scent. Some animals, weasels and grass 
snakes for instance, use scent as a defence. 
When they are attacked, they eject a foul- 
smelling scent that distracts their assailant, 
and may even cause distress. 


Scent from the tail 
Otters are among the many 
animals that leave scent marks as 
claims to territory. They often 
scent their droppings with 
secretions from glands under 
the tail, or sometimes rub their 
haunches on stones or logs to 
smear scent on them. 
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Scent from the face 

Most bats have scent glands on the 
face, but on the noctule bat they 
are particularly noticeable. The 
secretions are strong-smelling and 


greasy, and may help sex and Scent from the feet 
roost identification. Probably the Dogs scratch at the 
female also recognises herown ground to mark territory 
baby in the dark by its scent. with scent from glands 


between the toes. Some 
deer—fallow for 
example —have scent 
glands in the cleft of each 
hind foot; their secretions 
probably convey 
messages to other deer. 


Noatule bat 


Scent from the chin 
A rabbit rubs the large scent gland under its chin 
against saplings, posts, stones or the ground, to mark 
them as pant of its territory. Cats also use their chin 

or forehead to rub their scent against familiar objects. 


Common 
newt 


Finding water by smell 


Newts and other amphibians that hibernate 
<¢ on land make their way to ponds each 
spring to breed. They seem able to find their 
way to the water by its smell. 
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— 
waves its bushy tail, it 
fue. fete out scent from the 
‘on its upper surface. A 
el's fail may perform a 
role, Squirrels certain! tr. 
ch their tails frequently w! en tes ‘ee 
ordisplaying toa rival. ~ : = 
y ie Hunting by scent 
¥ Like all snakes, the grass snake 
, & constantly flicks out its tongue to 
ie & , ‘taste’ the air or ground in front of 
’ 6 itand find its way about. In this 
. # way it detects the scent of prey. 
\ 
‘ t \ 
Singling out the baby 
Most mothers will 
suckle only their own 


es between mates young. Ewes, cow 
male red deer or sheep stretch out seals and other 
‘necks and pull back their lips, they animals that breed 
pling the air to detect scents. This among large groups 
our, called ‘flehmen’, is common recognise their own 
mammals, which do it most at baby ina crowd of 
time to tell when a potential others by its 
teis in season, individual smell. 
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The significance of hearing 


Most animals need acute hearing in order to 
survive. They must constantly listen to be 
aware of danger or to detect prey, especially 
as many are active at night when vision is 
limited. Often, mammals can move each ear 
independently, enabling them to scan all 
round while keeping still and undetected. 

Many animals can hear ultrasonic sounds 
—that is, sounds too high-pitched for human 
ears. Bats have the best-developed hearing 
of all, and for them it largely takes the place 
of vision. A bat with its ears experimentally 
plugged with cotton wool is almost helpless 
and will fly only with extreme reluctance. 
Yet blindfolded bats can fly and catch food 
with little difficulty. Snakes are deaf, having 
neither ears nor eardrums. They are sensi- 
tive to vibrations through the ground. 

In the wild, mammals are silent most of 
the time because it is safer not to attract 
unwelcome attention to themselves. Most 
will, however, growl, squeak, hiss or 
scream if attacked or frightened. Some 
species have special calls to communicate 
with others of their kind —calling a mate, for 
example. 


Listening for danger 
The black rat's ears 

are constantly 
twitching to detect the 
slightest sound, 
especially when it is 
feeding. Itneeds to be 
alert to danger, such 

asa prowling cat. 

Like mice, rabbits 

and other animals 
preyed on by carnivores, 
it has large ears. 
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Snarling a warning 

Dogs, like many other mammals, snarl and 
grind their teeth to warn off other animals. 
Often they also use visual signals such as erect 
fur, bared teeth and a crouching posture ready 
for springing to the attack. 


ip 


Calling to keep in contact 


Long-eared bat 


Hunting by echoes 
Bats emit ultrasonic sounds 
and locate prey (or obstacles 
in their path) when the 
sounds bounce back. 
Horseshoe bats emit sound 
. through the nostrils that is 
Horseshoe bats directed and focused by the 
fleshy flap round the nose. 
Ordinary bats such as the 
long-eared emit sound 
through clenched teeth, All 
bats have relatively large 
ears in order to catch the 
slightest echo. 


Domestic animals such as cows, which are safe * “on 


from predators, are not as silent as most wild 


animals. They often call loudly to straying 
young, and to keep in contact with the herd. 


Grey seals are very noisy on their breeding grounds; 
a pup’s bleat helps its mother to single it out, 


Listening for prey a) 
such as the pine marten tend to f 

have forward-facing ears that can focus 

on the same area as their, forward-facing 

eyes, so bringing two senses at once to 

inspect in detail the scene ahead. 


Common 
dormouse 


Squeaks as tracking signals 
Nestling mice and other rodents 


The talking foxes give out tiny squeaks too high- 
Foxes commonly bark, yap or howl pitched for humans to hear. The 
at night to communicate with each squeaks help the mother to find 
» They have a dozen or more young that stray from the nest 
distinctive calls, each with its own and keep the family together in 
‘meaning, and are especially noisy in the days before their eyes open. 


winter, during the breeding season. 
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Calling a mate 


Like other male frogs, male marsh frogs 
croak loudly at breeding time to attract 
females. Large vocal sacs amplify the 
voice fo carry over a wide area. Frogs 
have no ear flap, but there isa large, 
sensitive eardrum behind the eye. 


Bellowing for mastery 


Red deer stags bellow loudly at rutting 
time to intimidate rivals and win the 
notice of females. The stags that 
bellow longest and most often acquire 
the largest harems. Fallow bucks and 
sika stags behave ina similar way. 


— =a 
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Breeding and the care of the young 


In wild animals, breeding is linked to the 
seasons. This ensures that the young are 
produced at the most advantageous time of 
year, when food is plentiful. In some mam- 
mals (badgers, stoats, grey seals, roe deer), 
the egg does not begin to develop in the 
womb as soon as itis fertilised but starts after 
a delay of some weeks. This allows courting 
and mating to take place ata convenient time 
but ensures that the young are born when 
conditions are suitable. 

Grey seals, for example, gather on shore 
in large herds for breeding each autumn, and 
mating takes place soon after the birth of 
pups from last year’s mating. The young 
take only about 250 days to develop, so if the 
egg were implanted at once, pups would be 
born well before the next autumn gathering. 
But implantation is delayed roughly 100 
days so that the pups are born at the most 
suitable time. 

Breeding in farm animals is arranged to 
suit the farmer, who selects the mating time 
and the animals to be mated. In this way 
farmers can develop commercially useful 
features such as fast growth, higher milk 
production or more vigorous offspring. 


Cross-breeding for vigour 

A cross-bred domestic animal (from parents of 
different breeds) is usually more vigorous and 
adaptable than its parents. Farmers use selective 
cross-breeding to produce vigorous offspring that 
combine particular qualities of different breeds. 

A blue cross pig, for example, has some of the 
hardiness and mothering instinct of its British 
Saddleback mother and some of the lean meat yield 
of its Large White or Landrace father. So it isa 
good-quality pig hardy enough to be kept outdoors. 
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Young hatched from eggs 

Frogs, toads and newts lay eggs covered in 
jelly (spawn) in water. Reptiles lay eggs 
enclosed in a shell or membrane. Some, 
the grass snake for example, leave them in 
a warm place. In others, such as the adder, 
the eggs hatch inside the female so that 
live, active young are born. 


British 
Saddleback 


aa | \ 


British Friesian cow 


van 


Selective breeding to produce milk 
Dairy cows such as the British Friesian have 
been specially bred to produce unnaturally 
large amounts of milk after calving. Calves 
are taken away at birth, and the cow, 
provided she is well fed, will give milk for 
far longer than she would for her calf— 
perhaps for ten months. She will release all 
her milk readily in the absence of her calf, an 
unnatural trait. Young cows are called 
heifers until they have their first calf at about 
18 months old. 


Young reared on milk 

The grey seal, like all mammals, suckles its 
young on milk, which provides nourishment 
in the form of fats, sugars and proteins, and 
also helps to combat infection. All mammals 
care for their young until they are old enough 
to fend for themselves. 


Blue cross 
piglets 


‘birth to blind, naked young. 


‘mother selects a sheltered 
to build a nest in which the 
is kept warm and 
cted fora number of weeks 
the young are developed 
ntly to survive outdoors. 
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Care from the father 
A male fox will bring food to the den 
to help feed the female and her cubs. 
This is unusual; the males of most 
mammals play no part in rearing the 
young. 


Preparing a breeding nest 

Breeding nests are made by the female, 
generally from plant material. A doe rabbit 
plucks fur from her own chest to make a 
warm lining for the nest chamber of her 
burrow. The fur comes out easily because of 
hormone changes during pregnancy. 
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Patterns of sleeping and feeding 


All animals need to rest and sleep from time 
to time, and do so in as safe a place as 
possible, such as within a herd or hidden ina 
nest or burrow. Safety, temperature and the 
availability of food all play a part in deciding 
when an animal is active and when it rests. 

Most land animals sleep or rest during 
the day and seek food under cover of dark- 
ness. Larger animals such as deer have less 
need to worry about predators so can sleep at 
any time. Although some animals, such as 
shrews, need to eat almost constantly to 
keep alive, athers doa nor necessarily eat 
every day. Snakes, for example, can live for 
a week or so on one meal. With cold- 
blooded animals — snakes, lizards and am- 
phibians — activity depends on body temper- 
ature. Snakes and lizards rely mostly on the 
heat of the sun so are out only in daylight, 
and in cold weather are inactive. Frogs and 
toads are able to move about in the cold toa 
greater extent than reptiles, and can be active 
at night. 

For many animals the food supply dwin- 
dles drastically in winter, so they feed well in 
autumn to build up fat reserves. Some, dor- 
mice for example, then spend winter in 
hibernation — hidden in a safe place with all 
their body functions slowed down. 
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Red squirrels 


Safety in daylight 
Squirrels are among the few wild 
mammals that are active only by day- 
Their food is easy to find in daylight, 
and leaping from branch to branch is 
safer when they can see where they are ; 
going. In the tree tops they have little c 
to fear from predators, so have less 

need to be nocturnal than mice, for 

example. 


Wood mouse 


Safety in darkness 


Wood mice, like other 
small mammals, are 
vulnerable to predators, 
and venture out only when 
itis dark. Voles, however, 
which live among dense 
cover, can risk going out by 
day as well as by night. 


Life with the tide 


ce Seals are active by day and night and sleep at 
any time, on land or in the water. The state of 
‘ the tide, not light and darkness, rules their 
lives. They feed at high tide when there are 
a : shallows where they can find crabs and flatfish. 
When the tide is low, they find convenient 
spots to come ashore and rest. 


Common seals 


Horseshoe bats 


h winter 
and dormice, hibernate in winter because 
“searce in cold weather. By staying inactive 
d (eT Bai e ; conserve en ed fe 
h ee food. Bats hibernate most efficiently 
eer! temperature of 36—43°F (2-6°C). Ifthe 
first choose gets too warm or too cold as winter 

wake up and move to a more suitable 
oe bats, especially, need places that are also 


edgehogs, although they have little 
to fearfrom predators, come out 
ly at night. This is because they 
‘mainly on nocturnal creatures 
ch as worms, slugs and beetles. 
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Safety in numbers 


: Sheep prefer to live in flocks and show 
es : t signs of distress if they find themselves 
- 4 alone. Like other herd animals, they 
at probably developed this social 
é behaviour asa defence against 
= predators, finding greater safety in 
numbers, especially in open country. 
Predators such as foxes and mink live 
t ; alone or in pairs. 


Day and night activity 

Shrews use up so much energy that 

they have to replenish it by eating 
frequently. They are active both day 

and night, and alternately rest and 
forage every few hours. To avoid 
predators they normally stay out of sight 
in burrows or under dense vegetation. 


A regular routine below ground 
To the mole in its dark tunnels there 
can be little difference between night 
and day. It has several spells of activity 
within a 24 hour period—perhaps 
three or four, with rests between. But 
activity often occurs at similar times in 
successive 24 hour periods, suggesting 
that moles are not totally insensitive to 
time rhythms, 
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Identifying animals at a glance 


All the animals described in this book live on 
land or at the water’s edge. Many are shy, 
nocturnal or rare — often all three—so may be 
glimpsed only briefly. To aid recognition, 
this identification key shows animals as they 
might appear at first glance, and they are 
grouped according to their characteristics, 
except for farm animals, which are all 
grouped together. The key gives an indica- 
tion of size and appearance and, in some 
cases, where the animal might be seen, as 
well as where to find it in the book. 

Size is crucial in identification —note how 
an animal compares in size with a familiar 
creature such as a cat. Where it is and what it 
is doing are also useful clues to identity. 
Many smaller animals are most often seen 
only when dead. This gives a good oppor- 
tunity to study their colour, fur texture and 
other features missed in a brief glimpse. 


Badger Pages 44-49 
Resembles a stockily built dog, 
with short legs and striped face. 
Active mainly at night in woods, 
meadows, moorland. 
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Carnivores Pages 34-73 


Allare flesh eaters, including fish-cating seals. Many also eat other foods 


such as fruit and insects. 


Fox Pages 34-39 
Looks like a slim, prick-eared dog, but 


with avery bushy tail. Often seen by day in 
all sorts of country and in suburban areas. 


Otter Pages 50-55 
Along, slim, flat-headed animal that 
swims and dives well. Found in 

undisturbed places in or near water. 
Scarce, except in Scotland and Ireland. 


Cats Pages 40-43 

Striped, bushy-tailed, tabby-like wild cats are 
found only in Scotland. Feral cats (domestic 
cats living wild) occur all over Britain. 


Pine marten Pages 58-59 
Looks like a short-legged cat witha 
thick tail. An uncommon forest and 
moorland animal. Rarely seen by day. 
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Mink Pages 62-63 
Abushy-tailed waterside animal that 
swims and dives well, Often seen by 
day. Smaller than an otter. 


‘a 
~~. 
— ; 
o ' Seals Pages 68—73 
Weasel Pages 66-67 Seen in coastal waters, rivers and 
Looks like an elongated mouse. aah estuaries, or basking on rocks or 
Often seen streaking across a road. sand-banks. On land they move 
Also moves in undulating bounds. awkwardly. 
Pages 74-107 
that feed on grass and leaves. All except horses 


nhoofs. 


Deer Pages 76-103 


Long-legged animals that 
range from muntjac (springer- 


Half-wild ponies Pages 74-75 
Unshod breeding herds inhabit 


moors and forests, especially in spaniel size) to pony-sized 
south and west of England and red deer, Most males have 
Wales, All have owners. Colours antlers, but not all year. Seen 
are very variable. te y* wild or in parks. 
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Feral goat Pages 104-5 te . 
Looks like a shaggy sheep with widely 
spread horns. Found on cliffs, 
mountain-sides, in north and west. 


Soaysheep Pages 106-7 
Brown with coiled horns. Found wild on some 


Hebridean islands. Some half-wild herds in England. 


Marsupials Pages 108-9 


Kangaroo-like animals that 
carry their young ina pouch. 
None native to Britain buta 
few imported animals have 
escaped to live in the wild. 


Red-necked wallaby Pages 108-9 
Moves in hops or bounds. When sitting 
upright is waist-high toa man. 


Insectivores Pages 110-31 


Animals of varied appearance but very similar internal structure. 
Alleat insects, but also worms, slugs and other small creatures, 


Hedgehog Pages 116-21 
The size of a guinea pig. Has a spiny coat. 
Seen in farms, gardens, sometimes by day. 


Mole Pages 110-15 
Hamster size, Has large, heavily clawed forefeet. 


‘Common shrew 


Shrews Pages124-31 
‘Smaller than mice, and with long 
noses. Very active; squeak loudly, 


Rodents Pages 132-69 


Gnawing animals, mainly active at night. Alike in having 
large front teeth that grow constantly. 


Brown rat 


Rats Pages 132-5 


Have thick, scaly tails; big eyes and 
ears, Usually in ornear buildings. 
Brown rat common in hedgerows, 


Mice Pages 136-45 
‘Small, with long, thin tails and big eyes 
and ears. Found indoors and outdoors. 
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Voles Pages 146-51 
Slightly bigger than mice. Chubby 
and round-faced with short tails, 
and ears buried in fur. 


Coypu Pages 164-7 

As big as alarge, sturdy cat, witha 
squarish head and long, scaly tail, 
Found by water in East Anglia, 
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Alien rodents Pages 168-9 
Many pet hamsters and gerbils, and 
other foreign species from zoos, 
escape and establish wild colonies. 


drabbits Pages 170-81 


with very short tails. Their long hind 
hopping or bounding gait. They are normally 
ornight. 


Rabbit Pages 176-81 
Usually found in colonies, mostly in 
lowlands. Often seen near the 
burrow in which itlives. 


Bats Pages 182-205 


Flying mammals with mouse-sized, furry 
bodies. Atrest they hang head down in 
trees, lofts, caves. 


Horseshoe bats Pages 184-7 
Have horseshoe-shaped skin 
round nostrils. Out only at night. 


Ordinary bats Pages 188-203 
Have dog-like muzzles and dark or 
pinkish faces. Out only at night. 
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Amphibians and reptiles Pages 206-31 


Amphibians live in damp places and lay their eggs 
in water. Reptiles are able to live in drier places 
and bear their young, or lay eggs, on land. 


‘Common frog 


Newts Pages 214-15 


Frogs Pages 206-9 © Toads Pages 210-13 Lizard-like amphibians with smooth 
Amphibians with smooth, moist skin and long Amphibians with rough, warty skin, drier than a frog's. skin. Tail flattened at sides. Walk 
hind legs with feet fully webbed. Move in leaps. Hind feet only partly webbed. Normally crawl. slowly with wriggling movement. 


Adder 


Common lizard 
Snakes Pages 218-23 Lizards Pages 224-7 Slow-worm Pages 228-9 
Limbless reptiles with dry, scaly Small reptiles with dry, scaly skin. Asnake-like legless lizard with smooth, 
skin and no eyelids. Move witha Tail rounded. Move with swift, dry, shiny skin. Unlike snake, has 
gliding motion from side to side. darting wriggle. eyelids. Often found in compost heaps. 


Farmanimals Pages 244-93 


‘The animals most often seen are those kept and 
used by man. Many are intensively cared for and 
arenever seen far from houses or farms. Others, 
hill sheep for example, roam almostas free as 
wild animals. 


Guernsey cow ‘Suffolksheep 


Cattle Pages 244-55 Sheep Pages 256-69 
Colours and build help to distinguish Breeds distinguished by size, build, wool 
breeds. Beef breeds are stocky, dairy length, face and leg markings, and type 
breeds slighter and more angular. of horns (or lack of them). 
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Old English Game fow! 


British Saddleback pig - 
} 
Saanen goat 
~~ 
by bt] Embden goose 
Pages 270-3 Goats Pages 274-7 Poultry Pages 278-81 
ears (pricked or lop) and build Different breeds are distinguished by Some hens, ducks, geese, seen 
distinguish breeds. Some are colouring and coat pattern. Some outdoors. Colouring and build 
Lid 4 Bevan to live outdoors. may also be bearded and horned distinguish different breeds 


Pages 282-7 


Jand appearance more varied 


Horsesand ponies Pages 288-93 
\ A few ponies and heavy horses may be seen 
inany other species. Some . \, atwork on farms. Size, build and colouring 
Ing breeds seen with livestock. \4 help to distinguish breeds. Heavy horses 
mostly seen at agricultural shows or pulling 
brewery drays in towns. 
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FOX » CARNIVORES 


Surplus food is often buried for 
later, but another fox in the . 
family group may find it first. \ 


The fox uses its forefeet to dig a LA feo Alby ye} 
hole, its nose to push soil over ly sic es de 
thecache. 

Prey suchas voles may be 


detected by sound. The fox leaps 
onthe spot the sound came from, 
pinning the prey with its forepaws. 


About May foxes begin 
tomoult their winter 
coats, and scratch to 
remove loose fur. The 


moult spreads slowly r 

along the back and f rs 

hindquarters and they aagel! (0 ea 
look rather untidy for meng Fe od 


most of the summer. 


Foxes can climb well. They 
will use the lower branches of 
atree as adaytime resting 
place that also serves asa 
good vantage point. 


Although foxes from the same group forage alone, they 
may meet during the night for play or mutual grooming. They 
greet each other with wagging tails and whickering noises. 


Widespread and abundant in 
many habitats, ranging from 
city streets to mountains 


The fox's amber eyes and bushy tail are 
distinctive. Its coat may vary from yellow- 
brown to red-brown, and its rump is often 
silvery with white-tipped hairs. The lower 
legs and the backs of the ears are black, the 
tail-tip often white. Dog 26 in. (66 cm) head 
and body, 15 in. (38 cm) tail. Vixen smaller. 


CARNIVORES + FOX 


Foxes are very adaptable. Some live in city suburbs, 
and may occasionally glean scraps from dustbins if 


Bushy tail other food is not readily available, 


Fox Vulpes vulpes 


Many tales are told of the cunning of the fox in eluding the hunt 
or catching prey. Foxes are indeed resourceful animals, and 
manage to thrive in all sorts of places. They are mostly active at 
night, when they forage for whatever food is available, scaveng- 
ing from carcasses or killing small mammals, especially field 
voles and rabbits. In summer they catch large numbers of 
beetles, and in autumn feed on fruit. Foxes in coastal areas forage 
along the shore for crabs and dead fish or seabirds. 

Alert and wary, foxes have acute hearing and a keen sense of 
smell. Their eyes are quick to detect movement but do not see 
stationary objects so well. A fox looks its best from October to 
January when its coat is full and thick. For most of the summer it 
undergoes a protracted moult. Although foxes are normally 
seen alone, they live in family groups usually made up of a dog 
fox (male), a breeding vixen (female) and her cubs, and perhaps 
one or two non-breeding vixens from previous litters. A den or 
earth is used at breeding time. A den may be ina rock crevice or 
under tree roots. The vixen may dig her own earth orenlargean 
abandoned burrow. At other times, foxes usually shelter above 
ground. Few live more than eight years. 
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FOX * CARNIVORES 


Nil sie 


Rearing a family of fox cubs 


Foxes breed only once a year. The mating season lasts from 
Christmas until about February, when courting foxes may be 
heard emitting short triple barks, or may shatter the silence of 
the night with unearthly screams as a vixen calls to a potential 
mate. The dog fox and vixen hunt and travel together for about 
three weeks. Towards the end of this period they may mate 
several times. The vixen is pregnant for about 53 days, the peak 
period for births being around mid-March. 

A litter of cubs is born on the bare soil of the den or earth; the 
vixen makes no nest. The cubs open their eyes when 10-14 days 
old, and take their first solid food — often regurgitated by their 
mother — when they are from three to four weeks old. A week 
later they emerge from the den for the first time, and their dark 
brown cub coats start to change colour. By about eight weeks 
the coat is red-brown. Non-breeding vixens may help to rear the 
cubs. Throughout summer the cubs stay together as a family, 
reaching adult size about September. Young vixens may stay 
with the family group, but young dog foxes leave in autumn or 
winter to find their own territories. At this time many young 
foxes are killed by cars, foxhounds or for their pelts. 
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During the mating season the dog 
fox, tail held straight out, will follow 
the vixen for long periods. They may 
be seen during the daytime. 


Four-week-old cub 


A\litter of four or five round- 
faced, short-eared cubs |s 
born in March or April. 
They are born blind and 
are covered with furofa 
deep chocolate brown. 


Cubs grow rapidly. At fouror five 
weeks old their blue eyes slowly 
change to amber and their coats 


Eight-week-old cub 
begin to go reddish-brown, 


CARNIVORES + FOX 


Atthe end of the year, some of the cubs leave to find 
their own territories. An adult will sometimes drive 
young fox away from the group. 


ifdisturbed, the vixen moves the 
cubs toanother earth. Cubs up to 
six weeks old are carried inher 
mouth, one ata time, each held by 
the scruff of tho neck. 


As the cubs grow up, they 
fight and squabble more 
and more often. Sparring 


The vixen stays in the den or earth 


Wit ber ebe Ural ey ata We cube wil stand onthe hind 
weeks old, the dog fox bringing legs and push each other. 
her food. After that she spends 

more time outside. 
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The fox as a town-dweller 


There are foxes living in most towns and cities from Notting- 
ham southwards. They are commonest in areas with houses 
built between the two World Wars. In northern England and 
Wales urban foxes are much scarcer. There are some in Scotland 
—in Edinburgh and Glasgow —and also in Ireland — in Belfast and 
some cities of the Republic. 

Town foxes are sometimes about in the daytime, not at all 
worried by the presence of man, But usually they rest by day, 
perhaps under a garden shed or in a sunny spot on an easily 
accessible roof. At night they forage over a small area, probably 
less than 4 sq. mile (0-6 sq. km) in extent, mostly looking for 
scraps, windfalls or worms, but occasionally taking a pet rabbit 
or guinea pig. A vixen chooses her breeding den in late winter. 
Under a garden shed is a favourite spot, but she may use a pile of 
rubbish or dig an earth. Cubs may be seen playing outside from 
late April or early May. Some will readily take food from the 
hand. A pile of bones, chip papers and other food remains often 
accumulates outside the den in May, but from late June the cubs 
nest above ground during hot weather, behind bushes or crates 
or in similar spots, and the den is gradually abandoned. 
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A fox may rob a bird table of crusts or 
bacon rind if itis easy to climb or leap on 

Worms often surface on a lawn ona 

warm, damp night, providing a feast fora ae 


foraging fox. empete - 


The cavity under a raised garden 
shed provides a den where a litter of 
tox cubs may be reared. A sheltered 
niche on the roof could bea fox's 

daytime resting place 


Urban foxes and 
domestic cats rarely 
interfere with each 
other's activities. If there 
is aconfrontation, the fox 
is quite likely to be the 
first to back down. 


7S 


Foxes are scavengers 
and do raid dustbins; 
but only occasionally 
—notoften, asis 
generally believed 


Asuburban back garden after dark may bea 
hunting ground for one or two foxes, or may be 
their permanent home. They prefer a garden that 
is not too tidy, offering plenty of shrubs or clutter 
for shelter 
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WILD CAT * CARNIVORES 


There are usually four kittens in a litter, 
born in May. They emerge from the den 
at about four or five weeks old, and 
often play together. They start learning 
to hunt with their mother when about 
nine weeks old and are weaned al about 
four months old, 


The denis sited where there is a good view 
of the area around. It may be ina rock pile, in 
an old fox earth or under a tree stump. 
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Before mating, the male will follow the female 
and nuzzle her flanks. In Britain wild cats 
mate in the first two weeks in March. 

The female is pregnant for 65 days. 


Awild cat usually rests during the 
day. Itmay spend a sunny day 


basking ona tree branch or rocky 
outcrop, where itcankeepa 
look-out over its surroundings. 


Ferocious when 
cornered, the wild cat 
faces an adversary 
with back hunched, 
ears flattened and 
teeth bared, spitting 
its defiance. It will 
fight off a small dog 


When awild cat scratches a tree it may not be just to shart 
its claws or stretch. It may also be marking its territory with 
scent secreted by its foot glands 


Foundin Highlands. Spread 
‘southwards masked by 
interbreeding with feral cats 


Dark body stripes 
Although it resembles a domestic tabby, 
the wild catis slightly larger with longer, 
softer fur. Ithas black or grey body stripes 
anda bushy tail with a blunt, rounded tip. 
The tail has from three to five dark rings. 
Male up to 36 in, (90 cm) head and body, 
12 in. (30 cm) tail. Female slightly smaller. 


Awild cat's tail has a rounded tip, 

adomestic cat's is pointed. A wild 

cat has complete body stripes, but 
Wild cat atabby is blotched. Because wild 
and feral cats interbreed, not all wild 
cats are so distinctively marked 


tS) 
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Wild cats put on a layer of fat in autumn in order to 
survive the harsh Highland winter. When food is 
scarce they may wander beyond their usual range. 


Wild cat Felis sylvestris 


Remote Highland forests and moors are the home of the wild 
cat, which was once found throughout Britain, although not in 
Ireland. It was persecuted as vermin and almost died out in the 
19th century, surviving only in isolated areas north of Scotland’s 
Great Glen. Since the 1920s it has been slowly spreading south- 
wards again. The increase in Scotland’s coniferous forestry 
plantations may have aided its recovery. 

Wild cats are most active at dawn and dusk, hunting alone or 
in pairs. Rabbits, mountain hares and small rodents and birds are 
their main food. The cats cither lie in ambush to pounce on their 
prey, or stalk it until quite close and then attack witha final rush. 
The male defends a territory which, on average, covers about 
4sq- mile (0-6 sq. km). Wild cats usually keep to one mate, but 
spend much of their time alone. Normally they breed only once 
a year. Second litters born in late summer are probably the 
offspring of hybrids between wild and feral cats. As feral cats are 
generally smaller, such interbreeding may account for the small 
reduction in the size of wild cats during this century. Young 
wild cats are independent at about five months and fully grown 
by about ten months. The life-span is up to 12 years. 
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FERAL CAT + CARNIVORES 


Members of a cat colony rub 
against one another to transfer 
scent from a gland on the top of 
dae the head. This helps them to 
their own food. recognise one another. 


Many farmyard cats are 
feral, living free of human 
control and hunting for 


Urban feral cats will 
hunt smail birds and 
mammals to add to 
their diet of scraps 
provided by humans. 


In central London 
some feral cats |i 
basement yards an 
feed on scraps put 
out by residents. 


Prominent piaces in the territory are scen 
marked by rubbing with a gland under tt 


A threatening pose ora blowof the chin, or by spraying urine. 


Paw usually drives off an intruder. 
Serious fights are rare. 
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@presentin any part of 
Most numerous 


Tabby blotching 


There are free-living domestic cats in both 
town and country. Most wild-bom animals 
are pure black, black with white markings or 
tabby. Feral tabbies are more blotched than 
true wild cats and have pointed tails. Size 
varies greatly. Average about 20 in. (50 cm) 
head and body, 12 in. (30 cm) tail 


CARNIVORES + FERAL CAT 


A female bears her kittens in some warm, quiet nook 
within the colony's territory, perhaps in a hayloft or 
Pointed tail even in anold coat among the cars in a breaker's yard. 


Feral cat Felis (domestic) 


Feral cats are domestic cats that have reverted to living wild. 
Some are lost or abandoned pets; others are the descendants of 
such pets and have lived wild all their lives. Although feral cats 
may be solitary like their domestic counterparts, they usually 
live in colonies composed of related animals. In rural areas there 
are small colonies of feral cats living in farm outbuildings, but 
most live in towns — not in residential areas where pet cats are 
numerous, but in the grounds of institutions such as hospitals as 
well as in factories, dockyards and even city squares. An average 
colony has about 15 cats, but some are much larger; the 
Portsmouth Dockyard colony numbers about 300 cats. 

A feral cat colony establishes an order of rank among its 
members and claims its own territory, driving out other cats. 
Females outnumber males by about three to two, and each year a 
female may bear three or four litters of about three kittens. 
Many kittens die of cat “flu and other diseases, or in accidents. 
Rural cats feed mainly on small mammals and birds and must be 
successful hunters to survive. Cats in built-up areas feed mostly 
by scavenging, depending on household and restaurant waste or 
food put out for them by cat lovers. 
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BADGER + CARNIVORES 


Badgers use trees 
near the sett to 
sharpen theirclaws 
and clean mud off the 
paws, particularly on 
heavy soils. They 
prefer rough-barked 
trees such as elders 
and oaks. 


Straw, dry leaves, bracken 


orgreen plants are used as 
bedding. The badger a 
gathers them between 
Badgers keep to the same well- forepaws and chin and Pe be 
beaten paths through theirterritory. shuffles backwards to the 
Wiry black-and-white hairs ona sett entrance 
fence indicate a badger route. To 
prevent badgers tearing up rabbit- 
proof fencing, forestry fences may ; 
have special badger gates with Badgers belonging to the same 
heavy flaps. group scent each other toaid 
recognition, a process known as 
musking. A musking badger backs 
onto another with its tail raised to 
Insomeurbariareas secrete an odorous liquid froma 
badgers will enter gardens Gland under the tall. 
to feed on household 


scraps, crops, windfall fruit 
or dustbin refuse, and may 
do damage. 


White-tipped, 
ears \ 


Commonest in south and west 
Scarce in East Anglia, parts of 
Scotland, urban Midlands 


Strong 
forepaws 


The badger emerges cautiously from 
its burrow (or sett), snifting for danger, 
‘soon after dusk. Its black-and-white 
striped head with small, white-tipped 
ears, is distinctive. Strong forepaws 
with long claws make it a powerful 
digger. Male 30 in, (76 cm) head and 
body; 6 in. (15 cm) tail. Female smaller 
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Badgers like to live in undisturbed woodland that 
provides well-drained, easily dug soil, plenty of under- 
growth for cover and a good supply of food. 


Badger Meles meles 


There are badgers in most parts of the country, and some places 
have been named after them, such as Brockhall in Northamp- 
tonshire — brocc being Old English for badger. Some inhabit 
urban areas, notably on the south coast and in Essex, London, 
Bath and Bristol. Generally they are active at night and rarely 
seen, Badgers live in extensive burrow systems, or setts, dug out 
with their broad, powerful forepaws. Setts are usually in wood- 
land, sometimes in fields or rubbish dumps, and include sleep- 
ing chambers where there is regularly changed bedding. Each 
sett is occupied by a group of one or two families. The group 
forages within an established territory, defended against outsid- 
ers, which has well-defined paths between the sett, feeding 
grounds and latrines — dung pits dug singly or in groups. 

Earthwormis are the badger’s main food, supplemented by 
cereals, beetles, fruitin autumn, and some mammals, particular- 
ly young rabbits dug out from their burrows. Badgers will also 
dig out and eat the contents of wasp and bee nests. A few badgers 
probably survive for about 15 years. Unauthorised killing is 
illegal, but because badgers may be infecting cows with tuber- 
culosis in certain areas, there has been official gassing. 
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BADGER + CARNIVORES 


Badgers, cattle and tuberculosis 


In 1971 it was discovered that a dead badger in Gloucestershire 
was infected with the bacteria that cause tuberculosis in cattle. 
Since then, infected badgers have been found in various parts of 
south-west England and occasionally in other places. The lungs 
and kidneys are the organs most prone to infection, so the 
infected badger may spread the bacteria through its breath, 
droppings and urine. Tuberculosis often spreads rapidly among 
badgers. In a few areas, up to 20 per cent of the badger 
population may have tuberculosis. Infected animals can survive 
for a long time and spread the disease widely . 

Infected cattle suffer most from lung, not kidney, tuber- 
culosis. They probably catch it by sniffing at foraging badgers or 
at pasture contaminated by them. Despite stringent efforts by 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food to eliminate 
tuberculosis in cows, the disease has persisted in the south-west. 
From August 1975, about 4,500 badger setts were gassed in an 
attempt to stamp out the disease, but gassing was stopped in 
June 1982; it was shown to be ineffective as well as inhumane. 
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In parts of the south-west the badger 
population is high, and setts are often 
close to cattle pastures, Some badgers 
are infected with bacteria that cause 
tuberculosis in cows, and may be 
infecting cattle. The incidence of 
tuberculosis is five times higher in 

the south-west than elsewhere, 
although less than one cow ina 
thousand is affected, 


In spring territorial disputes are 
frequent, and badly bitten boars 
may contract tuberculosis throug 
infected saliva, In this way the di 
can pass from group to group. 


Young cows seem mostlikely to 
get tuberculosis. They are 
inquisitive and often approach a 
badger thatis in their field, somay 
inhale the bacteria from an 
infected badger 


Infected badgers soon 
lose condition and 

Start to behave oddly. 
They may become solitary 
and less wary of man. 
Attracted by cattle cake 

in troughs, some enter 
farm buildings. This 

may spread the disease. 
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In farmland the badgers' territorial 
boundaries, marked by latrines, often 
follow hedgerows. Infected droppings 
on the border of cattle pastures may 
also be a source of cattle infection, 


Earthworms are plentiful in short 
pasture. Urine or saliva from an 
infected badger foraging for worms 
will contaminate the pasture. 
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The home and habits of a badger community 


A badger community usually includes a number 
of adult boars and sows and one or two litters of 
cubs, up to 15 animals in all. Setts are often dug in 
sloping ground or under a rocky overhang, and 
are generally in woods or copses. Large setts may 
have more than 40 entrances and have been used 
for decades by generations of badgers. 

There is usually one main sett and a number of 
outlying setts distributed around the territory. 
The main sett is a network of tunnels and cham- 
bers on several levels, usually within about 40 in. 
(100 cm) of the surface. Entrance holes are about 
12in. (30 cm) wide. Territories vary in size, but 
may be 100-125 acres (40—50 hectares) in extent. 

Badgers mate between February and October, 
but the peak season is in spring. However, 


ya 


Elder bushes and nettles 
often grow near setts. 
Badgers eat elderberries and \ 
disperse seeds in their droppings. \ 
Soil enriched with dung Ve 
favours elder and nettle growth, or \ Ne 
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implantation of the fertilised egg is delayed until 
December and cubs are born from mid-January to 
mid-March, usually two or three in a litter. They 
are covered witha silky, greyish-white fur and are 
blind until about five weeks old. Weaning starts at 
12 weeks old. Some cubs stay with the family 
group, others leave to find new territories and 
may move long distances to do so. Most of the 
cubs that leave do not go until their first winter, 
but some go in late summer when only a few 
months old. 

In autumn, badgers lay down a large amount 
of fat under their skin, increasing their weight by 
up to 60 percent. They do not hibernate, but from 
mid-December to mid-February activity is re- 
duced and they live mainly off their fat. 


Badgers often play together 
and groom each other. 

Mutual grooming may involve 
two badgers or several. 


Fallen trees near the sett provide botha 
playground and a food source. Badgers like 
to climb along them and to extract beetles, 

slugs and snails from under rotting bark. 


Ascratching tree has 

‘sets of parallel claw 

marks roughly about 
te in. (8 mm) apart 


Half-grown cubs enjoy long XQ 
play periods around the ’ 
sett, chasing and jumping 

on each other. Adults often 
joinin. 


Outside each sett entrance 
there is a mound of excavated 
‘soil, compacted from years of 
use. Old bedding may also be 
left outside the hole. 


The cubs are born inalined 
breeding chamber, where they 
remain for about eight weeks. 


Close to the main sett there is usually at 
least one latrine —a number of dung 
pits covering an area of several square 
yards, Often the ground around has 
been scratched up by badgers. 
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OTTER + CARNIVORES 


Most dives last less 
than aminute, butan 
otter can stay under 
water for as long as 
fourminutes, and can 
swim atleast 430 yds 
(400 m) without 
surfacing. 


The male, or dog, 

has a heavier head and 
thickerneck than the — 
female (bitch) otter. Sh 
is also slightly smaller, 


Food is usually carried 
ashore andis mostly 
small prey held in the 
teeth, The occasional 
large fish is killed and 
claspediothe chest. Although seen mostly in or near water, 

the otter may be sighted as it crosses open. 
land, running with a hunched, rolling gait. 


Aswimming otter: 
awide, V-shaped 
only its head sho 
Itswims smoothly, 


Anotter eats with its prey held in its nearer 
forepaws. Fish are its main food —eels 

are a favourite in many areas. It also 

eats frogs, mammals and waterside birds. manoeuvre or gain | 
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Ears, HI 
eyes and nostrils set we! 
tothe top of the otter's head aid 

surface swimming. Its broad, 
pofitrsineto distinguish it 
fromamink. 


aot except in parts of 


‘Scotland. Rare or absent in 
Much of Midlands, south. 


Thick, tapered 
tail 


Webbed 
feet 


CARNIVORES » OTTER 


Streamlined for speed in 
the water, the otter has 
small ears, along body 
with a powerful, tapering 
tail and shor, strong legs 
with webbed feet. It often 
stands upright to look 
around, balancing on its 
hind feet and tail. Male 
36 in. (90 cm) head and 
body, 16 in. (40 cm) tail 


Otters are playful. They often chase each other and 
Pretend to fight, especially when courting. While chas- 
ing they may make loud chirping noises. 


Otter Lutralutra 


Few people ever see a wild otter in Britain. Otters are rare today, 
but until the 1950s could be found throughout most of the 
country. Since then numbers have declined rapidly. Even where 
they do occur, it is more usual to see an otter’s droppings than 
the animal itself , except perhaps on Scotland’s west coast. 

Otters live by undisturbed waters where there is plenty of 
cover, mostly by freshwater lakes, rivers, or quite small streams 
as well as some coasts. Fish are their main food. Strong swim- 
mers, as much at home in the water as on land, otters have large 
lungs that aid underwater swimming. When diving they can 
slow down oxygen consumption by reducing their heartbeats. 
They can focus their eyes to see as well under water as on the 
surface and have a moustache of stiff whiskers to help them feel 
their way at the bottom of a muddy stream or in the dark; it may 
also help in detecting prey. 

No one knows for certain how long otters live in the wild, 
but captive otters have lived to be 20. Man has been the otter’s 
chief enemy, through hunting for sport and killing for fur or for 
fish protection. Otters are now protected by law, and attempts 
are being made to conserve the remaining otter population. 
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OTTER + CARNIVORES 


Once their fluffy coats have 
changed to waterproof coats, 
the bitch teaches the cubs to 
swim. They often have tobe 
encouraged — even pushed in 


Families often play together, on 
land or in the water, Lone otters 
sometimes toss pebbles and 
catch them in their mouths. 


Coastal otters and otter families 


Only on parts of Scotland’s western coast and islands are otters 
likely to be frequently sighted. Their numbers are greater there 
than in any other part of Britain, for the area is relatively 
undisturbed and food is fairly abundant. 

Whether found by coastal or inland waters, dog and bitch 
otters live separately, coming together only for mating, which 
takes place at any time of the year. A bitch is on heat for about 
two weeks every 30-40 days. Courting otters usually find each 
other by scent — or sometimes by whistling to get each other's 
bearings. Before mating they often chase each other playfully 
and pretend to fight, both on land and in the water. The bitch is 
pregnant for about 62 days. The breeding den, or holt, is usually 
built in a quiet part of the bitch’s territory. The two or three cubs 
- occasionally four or five — are born blind and toothless; 
weaning starts at about seven weeks old. They are two or three 
months old before they develop an adult coat. 

The family breaks up when the cubs are abouta year old, and 
the female begins to go on heat again. The cubs probably stay on 
the mother’s territory for another few months before leaving, 
but may take several months to find permanent territories. 
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Oil spillage may aff 
coastal otters. Oil 
can mat an otter's! 
and rob its coat of 
natural waterproo 
protection, soit 

of cold. 


Frequent grooming keeps an otter's 
coat sleek and waterproof. Its thick 
underfur traps an insulating layer of 
air against its skin, and is kept dry 
under water by the long outer fur. 


CARNIVORES + OTTER 


‘Anotter’s holt is usually well hidden, 
often ina bank under overhanging tree 
foots. Holts in Scotland may bein more 
‘open places such as rocky cairns 
beside rivers, luchs or the sea. 


Alitter of generally two or three cubs is 
born in aholt lined with graes or mose. 
Cubs have fine grey fur at birth. Their 
yes open when they are from four to 
five weeks old. 


On the remote and 
rocky west coast of 
Scotland, otters are 
frequently seen by 
day. Here they feedon 
crabs, molluscs and 
various sea fishes 
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Havens to encourage the otter’s return 


Even where food is abundant, every otter needs a territory of 
several miles of undisturbed waterside with plenty of under- 
growth, so otters have never been numerous in Britain. Since 
the 1950s riverside habitats have been extensively altered by 
building and farming developments as well as by clearing for 
drainage. Water sports have also increasingly disturbed water- 
ways. All these have probably contributed to the otter’s decline. 

However, investigations during the 1960s suggested that the 
main reason was the increased use of pesticides, aldrin and 
dieldrin particularly. They cause water pollution and the con- 
tamination of fish with minute amounts of poison. The fish are 
probably unaffected, but the poison gradually accumulates in an 
otter eating a lot of them. A dog otter may eat 2—3 Ib (1-1-3 kg) 
of fish a day. Despite restrictions on the use of dieldrin since 
1962, otter numbers have not increased. There is no evidence 
that the rapid increase of mink has led to the otter’s decline, 
although the presence of mink may be one more factor that 
prevents otters returning to an area. 

Otter havens may help to bring back the otter to lowland 
Britain. Numbers of havens have now been established by 
landowners in co-operation with conservationists. Artificial 
holts are sometimes built where natural cover is sparse. 
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Otter havens are quiet, gy 


¥ i protected stretches of 
‘x with plenty of bank ve 
or dog otter's territory may 


riverside strip about 12; 
(19 km) long, or 2-3 sq.m 
(about 5-8 sq. km) of lake 


Scattered food remains 
such as fish scales mark 
the place where an otter 
has eaten a large fish 


Asteep snowy or muddy 
river bank may be used as 
aslide by an otter family. The 
otters tuck up their forepaws 
and slide on their chests at 
Speed into the water. They 
all repeat the game 

many times over. 


Otters catch the prey most readily 
available, generally coarse 

fish 4-6 in. (10-15 cm) long. 

Large trout and salmon move too fast. ~ 


Otter holts (dens) and 
lying-up places (which 
are sometimes called 
hovers) are usually 
under riverside tree roots, 


The spraints (droppings) are 
used to mark territory, and left in 
conspicuous places such as on 
rocks and fallen trees. 


LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED « WEASEL FAMILY 


IDENTIFYING STOATS, WEASELS 
AND THEIR RELATIVES 


The weasel, stoat, pine marten, polecat, mink and otter are all 
members of the weasel family (Mustelidae), and resemble each 
other in build, colouring or behaviour. All are very active 
hunters with long, sinuous bodies and comparatively short legs. 
They often sit upright on their haunches to look round, and 
when moving fast they generally bound along with the back 
arched. Males are usually up to 50 per cent bigger than females. 
Confusion is most likely between the squirrel-sized stoat, 
especially a young one, and the smaller weasel. It is possible to 
confuse the pine marten, polecat and mink (all three roughly cat 
size), and perhaps also a swimming mink and swimming otter— 
the otter is much larger but its size is not obvious in the water. Bushy tail 
But each has certain distinguishing characteristics, and usually 
can also be identified from its habitat, although the stoat and 
weasel are found in most types of country. The mink and otter 7 
are likely to be seen in or near water, the polecat on farmland or poe body 18 in. (45cm). 
lower hill slopes (mostly in Wales or the border countries) and Page 
the pine marten only in remote northern forests or moors. 
Except for the stoat and weasel all are fairly uncommon — the 
pine marten and otter are rare — and are active mainly at night. 
Polecat identification can be confusing because of the exis- 
tence of polecat-ferrets (descendants of feral ferrets), whose 
colouring can vary from pale to dark. 


Pine marten 
Martes martes 


£f 
—% 
No distinct 


Polecat 
Mustela putorius 
Head and body 14 in. (36 cm), 


- pe, Coat paler in winter. 
ait ey, Page61 
: > 


Polecat-ferret 
Page61 


Palelegs 
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Stoat 5 2 
inermine. 
Page 65 
. ae ’ Sie 
Stoat a s Sas <P wf 
Mustela erminea a? ae te 


Pastel mink 
May be pale grey, buff or white. 
Page 63 


Head and body 10 in. (25 cm). 


Page 65 _ 


ag eee 4 Crisp line between 
bf w vi 
Black tip to tail “a 7 brown and white 


i 


Brown 
throat- es Shorttail with Weasel 
b Mink patches “wos plain tip Mustela nivalis 


Mustela vison 


‘Head and body 16 in. (40 cm). 
- Looks black ata distance, 


‘Page 63 


Head and body 8 in. (20 cm). 
Page 67 


Aswimming 
minkhasa 
narrow head 

and swims jerkily. 


Lutra lutra 


Head and body 36 in. (90 cm). 
Page 51 
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PINE MARTEN * CARN/VORES ¢ , a. ~ 


a gee 


tea 


The pine marten is one of the few 
predators agile enough to catcha 
. squirrel. Ifit falls, its lithe body 

,* twists to land safely on all fours 
from as high as 65 ft (20 m). 


Food is obtained mostly onthe 
ground and consists mainly of small 
birds and mammals which it seeks 
out by sight and smell, It also eats 
beetles, caterpillars, carrion, eggs 
and lots of berries. 


The marten climbs trees with! 
Itgrasps the trunk firmly, digs ir 
claws, and uses both hind legs 
together to force itself up 
aseries of jerky movements. 


Active mainly at night, the pine marten is rarely 
‘seen in daylight. It may be glimpsed as it crosses 
anopen space such asa forest ride, and recognised 
by its distinctive bounding gait and bushy tail. 


Although it can swim, 
marten prefers notto. Itle 
from stone to stone to cro 
mountain stream, 
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The pine marten, alert and elusive, 
is cat-size, with noticeably long 
rich brown fur anda bushy tail. Its 
conspicuous creamy-yellow throat 
Found in remote areas, but is distinctive. Male 18 in, (45 cm) 
Spreading into new forest head and body, 9 in. (23 cm) tail 
Plantations, Female slightly smaller 


CARNIVORES + PINE MARTEN 


Female 


The rare pine marten makes its home mainly in the 
remote forests and hills of northern Britain. It might be 
seen ina conifer forest at dusk or dawn 


Pine marten Martes martes 


Once the lithe pine marten was widespread in Britain. Now it is 
uncommon, found mainly in remote forests or sometimes on 
rocky moorland where it spends quite a lot of time on the 
ground looking for food in forest rides and grassy areas. Trap- 
ping for its rich fur and persecution by gamekeepers led to its 
decline over the past 200 years, although it was never a serious 
threat to game birds. Felling of forests has also reduced its num- 
bers, but today new plantations offer it a chance of expansion 

Pine martens breed only once a year, mating in July or 
August. But there is a delay in the implantation of the fertilised 
egg, and females do not become pregnant until about January. A 
litter averages three babies, born in March or April in a den 
usually in a crevice among rocks or tree roots. The young spend 
at least six weeks in the den before their eyes open and they are 
big enough to venture out, and the family stays together until 
they are six months old. Youngsters grow quickly, reaching 
adult size in their first summer, but until their first winter moult 
they have paler, woollier fur than adults. Apart from man, the 
pine marten has no serious enemies and can expect to live for 
several years — some may reach ten or more 
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POLECAT + CARNIVORES 


The polecat preys mainly on small creatures such 
as voles, mice, frogs and worms, but will also 
chase and catch animals as large as hares, It may 
sometimes be seen hunting during the day. 


ae 


Litters contain from five toten 
young, born with white silky 
hair. Darker fur grows later, 
and the young leave the nest 
when two months old, about 
August. Family groups may 
be seen together in late 
summer, but polecats are 
normally solitary 


Summer 
Winter 


In summer the woolly underfur is 
largely hidden by the guard hairs. In 
winter the denser fur makes the guard 
hairs stick out, so the animal looks 
paler and rounder. 


The male polecatis slig| 
larger than the female, 
Mating occurs between 
March and May; cout 


The pea-sized stink glands 
on the underside, at the 
base of the tail, secretea 
persistent, foul-smelling 
scent, used defensively or 
tomark aterritorial 
boundary 


one litter a year. 
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CARNIVORES * POLECAT 


Dark 
guard hairs 


Polecat families can be quite sociable, and they will 
indulge in mutual grooming. The paler animal of the 
two (left) is probably a polecat-ferret , 


Polecat Mustela putorius 


Only in central and western Wales did the polecat survive the 
centuries of persecution that led to its near extinction in Britain. 
Once known as the foul-mart because of its strong smell, it used 


The polecat has creamy-yellow to be widespread, but was ruthlessly trapped and killed for its 


woolly underfur protected by long, p fur (known as fitch) and because it was considered a threat to 
dark guard hairs, and may vary in game and livestock. Since the 1950s trapping has declined and 
colour from pale to almost black. A numbers seem to be increasing, but the picture is confused by 
Polecat-ferret looks similar, butits the numbers of ferrets living wild in many parts. 


face markings differ. Male 15 in. 
(38 cm) head and body, 54 in 
(14 cm) tail 


Ferrets are creamy-white, domesticated polecats used to 
catch rabbits, and some escape or are lost. Over generations, 
many have reverted to polecat colouring and are known as 
polecat-ferrets; there are established colonies in many counties, 
= ~ . Ferret and they have also interbred with the spreading population of 
: true polecats. So polecats tend to vary in colour because their 
long outer (guard) hairs may range from creamy-yellow to 
Apolecat has white ear almost black, depending on how much ferret and how much 


— p cintenllieei true polecat is in their ancestry. Polecats are commonest on 
Foundmainly in Wales but hasapaler forehead farmland, and are mostly active at night. They often inhabit 
Spreading. Polecat-ferrets andnomask. A pure abandoned rabbit burrows. Some live to be five or more. They 
found throughout Britain Polecat Polecat-ferret _ferretis creamy-white. have few natural predators but are often killed by cars. 
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MINK * CARNIVORES 


Allwild mink in Britain are 
descended from animals that 
escaped from fur-farms. 
Descendants of those specially 
bred to provide pale-coloured 
pelts may still be seen, and are 
known as pastel mink. 
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Aswimming mink can be 
distinguished from a swimming otter 
or coypu by its more pointed snout, 
darker colouring and smaller size. It 
has a longer body and thicker tail 
than a water vole. 


The mink catches more of its food on ~ slower-moving prey such 
land than the otter does, and is more as eels and crayfish. 
likely to be seen outof the water in 

pursuit of rabbits, voles and other 


small creatures. 


One litter of five or sixyo 
mink is produced a’ 
leave the den at about} 


months ald 


Mink swim well. Some of 
their food is caughtin the 
water. Usually they take 


CARNIVORES + MINK 


Chocolate-brown fur 


When a mink leaves the water its wet fur looks black and 
spiky. It shakes off excess moisture and may sit on the 
bank to groom and clean its coat 


Mink Mustela vison 


When the mink was introduced to Britain from North America 
in the late 1920s, it was intended to be kept captive on fur farms 
and raised for its valuable pelt. But many farms had inadequate 
fences, and as mink are good climbers many escaped and bred in 
the wild. Since 1930 they have spread over most of Britain. 

At first mink were assumed to be a pest and attempts were 
made to get rid of the wild population. Thousands were trap- 
ped, but with little noticeable effect. The mink now appears to 
be a permanent addition to Britain's wildlife, with few threats to 
its continued existence. At a time when many British mammals 
are becoming rare, a successful newcomer might seem a wel- 
come addition, but there is still controversy over the mink’s 

Rarely seen far from a river or lake, acceptability. Mink eat a lot of fish, and their depredations 
t the mink Is mostly activeatnight, among trout on a fish farm or valuable young salmon can be 


7 often preying on waterfowl: Its serious. They will also eat water birds and nestlings. Although 
dense, glossy, chocolate-brown fur y 


looks almost black froma distance mink probably do not seriously compete with otters for food, 

| when wet especially. Male 16 in, (40. cm) they may prevent otters from recolonising suitable habitats. 

Awaterside animal becoming head and body, 5 in. (12.5 cm) Young mink are born in a den among waterside stones or tree 

Steadily more numerous and tail, Female usually smaller roots. From June onwards they can be seen foraging with their 
Stillextending its range mother, and are fully grown by autumn. 
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STOAT * CARNIVORES 


Innorthern Scotland 
stoats commonly turn 
creamy-white in winter, 
and are then called 
ermine. The colour 
change may take only a 
few days. Elsewhere, 
except in very cold 
weather, stoats may go 
partially white and havea 
Patchy look. In southern 
England and in Ireland, 
stoats often stay brown. 


The stoat can move fast, perhaps up to 20 miles 
(32 km) an hour in bounds of 20 in. (50m) 
Itmay be seen in all types of country, but usually 
where there is good cover. In farmland it 

keeps mainly to hedges, walls or fences 


> 2 


ae 


The sexes look alike, but 
atull-grown male is up to 
50 per cent bigger thana 
female. Pairsmay be 
seen together briefly in 
summer, at breeding 
time. 


. “ 
® ee Even i the stoat 
7 4 oz ~~ fully white in winte 
, a tip of its tail re 
€ black, 
/ * 


There is one litter of six or more yO 


ayear, The young first leave thed 
at about five weeks old, and often 
hunt and play in a family group. 


Creamy-white 
underparts 


Alertand inquisitive, the stoat 
‘often sits upright to view its 
‘surroundings, revealing the 
sharp division between its 
_creamy-white underside and 
brown flanks. Its black tail-tip is 
distinctive. Male about 10 in. 
(250m) head and body, 3 in. 
(76mm) or more tail 


Widespread in woods, farms, 
uplands, despite extensive 
trapping and shooting 


- 


Black 
tail-tip 


The stoat often kills prey more 
than twice its own size by biting 
deeply into the neck. Rabbits, 
small mammals and birds 
Provide the bulk ofits diet. 


CARNIVORES + STOAT 


Sand-dunes are often frequented by rabbits, so are a 
good hunting ground for stoats. Once they start in 
Pursuit, the prey has little chance of escape. 


Stoat Mustela erminea 


Slim and savage, the stoat is one of the fiercest of predators, 
active by day or night. It relentlessly tracks down its prey by 
scent, and its habit of sometimes licking blood from its victim's 
fur has given rise to the legend that it sucks blood. 

Although the stoat has suffered extensively at the hands of 
gamekeepers, it has remained widely distributed and numerous. 
The biggest threat to its existence was the introduction of 
myxomatosis in the 1950s, the disease that wiped out almost all 
the rabbit population. But as the stoat eats many other things 
beside rabbits, even occasional insects, it was able to survive in 
most parts. A stoat’s hunting ground usually covers about 50 
acres (20 hectares). Its den is in a rock crevice or abandoned 
rabbit burrow, and it normally lives alone. Stoats mate in 
summer, but implantation of the fertilised egg is delayed until 
the following March, females giving birth in April or May. 
Young stoats, independent at about ten weeks old, may be 
mistaken for weasels but can be recognised by the black tail-tip. 

In Ireland, stoats are darker and, like weasels, have a wavy 
dividing line between flank and belly fur. As there are no 
weasels in Ireland, there is no problem with recognition. 
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WEASEL * CARNIVORES 


‘Young weasels are born in anestot 

leaves or grass in ahole or crevice, A 
litter usually numbers five or six. Their 
eyes open when they are about three 


Although a weasel hunts mainly by scent, weeks old. 


investigating all likely holes and crevices, 
itwill attempt to seize a small bird such as 
ameadow piptt if it disturbs one into flight. 


Voles and mice are the main food, > % ~ iy * nr 1 Prey is usually taken on the ground, 


along with a few rats and rabbits as a % 4 . weasels climb well and sometimes re 
well as small birds and their chicks if 4 . - ~~ ae abird’s nest-box, Their very slim bo 
the chance arises. Prey iskilled bya » A es o~ 7 can squeeze through an opening onk 
bite at the back of the neck. 2 “s (28 mm) across. 
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Wavy flank line 
's brown fur meets its white 
ts in an irregular line along its 
and there are small brown patches 
at. Its tail is brown tothe tip. Unlike 
its coat does not go white in winter. 
about 8 in. (20 crn) head and body, 2 in. 
tail. Female slightly smaller. 


nil Aweasel is most likely tobe seen 

din most habitats, as it streaks across a road, its slim 
itab from Ireland and body fully stretched and its short 
any of the smaller islands legs moving so fast they blur. 


CARNIVORES + WEASEL 


‘ eA 
A weasel often sits upright on its haunches to look 
around, showing up its wavy flank line. No two weasels 
have exactly the same flank pattern 


Weasel Mustela nivalis 


The weasel looks something like a long, slim, fast-moving 
mouse, and often moves in undulating bounds of 12 in. (30 cm). 
It is the smallest British carnivore, and a fierce hunter by day or 
night. Mice are one of its main foods — one weasel may eat 
hundreds in a year, so farmers and foresters should regard it as a 
friend. Each weasel has a territory of 10-20 acres (4—8 hectares), 
females using much smaller ones than males. Territory size 
depends on the food available; where there is plenty there is no 
need to hunt so far afield. A weasel cats roughly 1 oz (28 g) of 
food a day — about 25 per cent of its own weight. 

Young weasels are born in April or May, and there may bea 
second litter in July or August. Youngsters stay with the 
mother, often hunting in family parties, until up to 12 weeks 
old. By this time they are fully grown. Unlike other British 
carnivores, which do not breed in their first year, young weasels 
may be capable of breeding during their first summer. 

Most weasels do not live to be more than a year old. 
Gamekcepers trap large numbers as vermin, and many are killed 
on the roads. Cats, owls, foxes and birds of prey will also kill 
weasels, but risk a hard fight in doing so. 
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COMMON SEAL * CARN/VORES 


The pup can swim almost from 
birth and may go to seaon the 
next tide. Pups suckle on land or 
inwater for a month or more. 


Common seals mate at sea 
in early autumn, A female 
(cow) has only one pupa 
year, usually born in June 
or July onan exposed rock 
or sand-bank. 


long black claws 
normally held 
close to the bod 
ltactsasa 
stabiliser 
inthe water, 


When wet, the seal looks much 
slimmer and almost black. On land it 
moves with an awkward, humping 

motion, hardly using its fore flippers 
and not using its hind ones at all 


Fish are the main food, caught 
mostly by diving to search the 
sea-bed. Flatfish and other 
bottom-dwelling fish are taken. 
Young seals may eat shrimps. 
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CARNIVORES * COMMON SEAL 


Acommon seal often basks with body 

arched so that its hind flippers and 

small, rounded head are raised. Seals 
Rounded head vary in colour but are mottled with dark 
spots. From a distance they look pale 
when dry. Male 68 in. (173 cm) long, 
female smaller. 


Mottled coat 


As land travel is hard work for common seals, they tend 
to gather in shallow water over sand-banks and let 
themselves be stranded by the outgoing tide. 


Common seal Phoca vitulina 


Although common seals are often seen in groups of more than 
100 basking contentedly in the sun, they are not really social 
animals. Unlike grey seals, they do not live in organised herds, 
nor are they noisy, even at breeding time. Common seals are 
placid, and tend to be found on sand-banks around sheltered 
shores such as estuaries and sea lochs. 

Common seals will, however, haul themselves on to sea- 
weed-covered rocks close to deep water to bask, often returning 
to the same place day after day and departing to feed only when 
the incoming tide displaces them. On sand-banks they allow the 
outgoing tide to strand them on the highest point, a good 
lookout position where they may stay for several hours. If 
disturbed they move close to the water's edge, ready fora quick 
getaway. They have good eyesight, on land or underwater, and 
Inthe water the seal’s very unless they are asleep it is not easy to approach them on open 
rounded head looks likea sand-banks. About 6,000 common seals, one-third of the Brit- 
Buy ania Noes It ish population, live around The Wash but they travel consider- 
short muzzle and V-shaped r . . 

able distances along the east coast, probably following fish 


beseen off south coast nostrils help to distinguish it a . 
D not breed there, Rare from a grey seal, which has shoals. Common seals are protected by law during the breeding 
: i 


lof England, Wales. nostrils that are almost parallel season (June 1 — August 31), They may live for 20—30 years. 
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GREY SEAL * CARN/VORES 


The top of the seals head Is: 
Grey seals are often very noigy 
barking, hooting, moaning, 
and snarling, on land and in 


Cow seals are paler than bulls, 
especially when their furis dry, and 
not nearly as heavy — only about half 
a bull's weight. They are also shorter 
in the muzzle and thinner in the neck. 


Where breeding seals overflow the ie 
beach onto soil, mud patches may i. MEL 
be formed and seals wallow in them. 
Wallows soon become contaminated 
In fine weather, seals haul themselves onto rocks anda riskto the seals’ health Grey seals eat larger fish than con 
to bask, sometimes in large numbers. Flat-headed seals. Their diet includes cod, 
grey seals may be seen sharing a rock with and salmon, and they will raid 
smaller, round-headed common seals. nets to take them 
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CARNIVORES + GREY SEAL 


Long, pointed head 


Year after year seals use the same isolated rocks or 
shingle coves for basking. The sites are often different 
from the regular breeding places. 


Grey seal Halichoerus grypus 


Grey (or Atlantic) seals may be seen off most of Britain's coasts 
but are most numerous around Scotland, particularly the 
offshore islands. They gather to breed on shore, sometimes in 
their hundreds, from September to December and are legally 
protected in the United Kingdom during these months. Outside 
the breeding season the seals spend much of their time at sea, 
2 sometimes for weeks on end, but haul themselves onto rocks or 
7 the shore to bask from time to time. While moulting, about 
March, the seals rest for long periods on rocks above high-tide 

level. Their bright coats show up newly moulted seals. 
Fish are the seals’ main food, adults eating a daily average of 
| about 22 Ib (10 kg), although they do not feed every day. In the 
last 50 years seal numbers have steadily increased. Colonies on 
_ places like the Farne Islands have become very overcrowded, 
When dry, a male seal's furis a dark, causing damage to the soil and a lot of disease among pups. 
blotched grey or brownish-grey. When Because of their large numbers and their fish consumption, and 


bons am wet it looks almost black. The head is long : : ian , 
__| and pointed and the body very portly, also because they carry parasites that are transmitted to fish, 


Commonest around = with thick rolls of flesh folding around the there have been attempts at regular licensed culling (selective 
‘shores, mainly off north and neck, Male (bull) about 7 ft (2:1 m) long, killing). These aroused so much public hostility that grey seals 
‘West coasts of Britain fernale (cow) about 6 ft (1-8 m). are now mostly left alone. 
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Scavenging skuas patrol the 
breeding beaches looking for 
dead and sickly pups. These 
birds also feed on the afterbirth. 


Acow returning from feeg 
finds her own pup by fi 
recognising the place, 
picking out its voice 

by sniffing the pup tog! 


Ifthe breeding beaches get 
overcrowded, some cows are 
driven inland. Their heavy 
bodies erode the soil and spoil 
the area for breeding puffins 
the following May -their 
burrows often collapse. 


Apup sheds its long, 
creamy-white baby coat 

” after two or three weeks 
4 and becomes pale grey. 
Attwo months old it is 
ready togotosea 
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Late-arriving bulls may challenge 
beachmasters for possession in 
noisy contests of strength. Often 
they failtosecurea patch and are 
forced to stay on the fringe ofthe 
colony or in the shallows 


idefends the area around 
Pup and fiercely repels 
8, including other pups, 
nbared teeth, hoots and 
g lunges. Some pups 
@ lost or are abandoned. 


A grey seal breeding colony 


In the wet, misty days of autumn grey seals come 
ashore to their breeding grounds on rocky islands 
or lonely beaches — normally to the same place 
year after year. The big bulls arrive first to estab- 
lish territories above the high-tide line. The big- 
gest bulls, the beachmasters, have the most exten- 
sive territories and the largest harems — about ten 
or more cows ~so they father the greatest number 
of next season's pups. 

The cows come ashore a few days after the 
bulls and are ready to give birth from the previous 
season’s mating. They join a harem, not necessar- 
ily with the same bull every year, and are jealously 
guarded while they have their single pup because 


go to sea to feed, 


Acow bears one pup, which feeds on her 
rich milk every five hours for three weeks. % at. ad 
During this time the pup triples its 32 1b oT 

(14 kg) birth weight, but the cow cannot 


they are ready for mating soon after giving birth. 
Implantation of the fertilised egg is delayed for 
about three months so that a cow will not give 
birth before the following autumn. 

Once the pups are weaned and leave the breed- 
ing beaches, they do not return for several years 
until they are adult. Cows mature at four or five 
years old, then come ashore to breed every year 
until they are about 35 or more. Bulls may mature 
at about six years old but are not big enough or 
strong enough to gain and defend a territory until 
they are at least nine. They then breed every year 
for about four or five seasons, but become worn 
out with the strain. Few survive beyond about 20. 


After her pup is three weeks 
old, acow goes to feed as the 
2 tide rises. A bull dare not 
desert his territory, so lives off 
his fat reserves for nearly 
eight weeks. 
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EXMOOR PONY * HOOFED MAMMALS 


New Forest pony 

Wild ponies have been known to roam 
the New Forest in Hampshire since 
Saxon times, and half-wild herds still 
remain. The ponies may be any colour 
except piebald and skewbald. There are 
two types: lightly built ponies up to 
13-2 hands (54 in., 137 cm) high at the 
withers, and heavier-built ponies up to 
14:2 hands (58 in., 147 cm) 
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The tail and mane are 
thick. Around the tail root 
the hairs form a ‘thatch’ 

that sheds the rain. 


Noted for its stamina and hardiness, the pony} 
‘strong, wiry hairs that shed the rain. The whorl 
patterning of the hair on its flank throws the 

on each side, away from the crease of the gi 


Foals are born between 
November, most births occt 
about April. Foals have short! 
and tails that reach adult leng 
about two years. 


Half-ewild herds on Exmoor, but 
Many domesticated ponies 
found throughout Britain 


7 


Strong and stocky in build, the Exmoor 
pony is short-legged and broad-chested 
with a broad, level back. The common 
colours are dun, bay and brown, all with 
distinctive oatmeal colouring round the 
eye and on the muzzle and underparts 
Stallion up to 12-3 hands (51 in., 130 cm) 
high at withers; mare slightly smaller. 


The face is broad with a wide 
forehead, short, thick ears, a 
deep jaw and broad, black 
nostrils. A distinct fleshy ridge 
over the eye (known as toad 
eye) deflects the rain 


HOOFED MAMMALS « EXMOOR PONY 


Small breeding herds roam free on Exmoor, each one 
led by a stallion. The winter coat is shed about May 
and grown again by September 


Exmoor pony Equus (domestic) 


There have probably been ponies living on Exmoor since about 
60,000 BC, well before the last Ice Age ended. Today’s Exmoor 
ponies, the toughest and truest to type of all Britain’s native 
ponies, belong to the Northern Pony family, a type that can 
survive in Arctic regions. They are hardy and well equipped to 
survive cold and wet, living outdoors on Exmoor through the 
hardest winter. The thick, wiry coat covers a dense undercoat 
that insulates the body so well that in winter ponies often have 
unmelted snow lying on their backs, and their roomy nostrils 
have a large surface of skin that warms up the air before it enters 
the lungs. The ponies have deep jaws with strong, deeply rooted 
teeth for dealing with the tough moorland grass. 

Exmoor ponies are not only hardy, they have great strength 
and endurance. Despite their small size they can easily carry a 
12 stone (75 kg) man all day, and are used as mounts by Devon 
shepherds. Although breeding herds run free on Exmoor, the 
ponies are only half wild. Each one has an owner, and every 
October herds are rounded up and branded. Young animals may 
be sold and trained for driving in harness or as riding ponies. 
Their strength makes them useful for pony-trekking. 
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LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED » DEER 
DEER IN SUMMER SMALL RED-BROWN DEER WITH SHORT ANTLERS 


Once they have moulted their winter coats — usually by May or 
June, depending on the species and the weather — deer have 
bright, glossy summer coats. Several species are similar in 
colour and build. The main identification points are the varia- 
tions in rump pattern, tail markings and length and, in males, 
the pattern of the antlers. Within a species, both antler patterns 
and shoulder heights, which are given as a guide to species size, 
can vary with age and among individuals of the same age. 


Roe buck 


Capreolus capreolus 


Antlers clean, no velvet. 
muzzle, white chin. Creamy- 
buff rump, no visible tail, 
Shoulder height 26 in. (66, 
Page95 


Muntjac buck 

Muntiacus reevesi 

Antlers with velvet. Dark face 
stripes. Plain muzzle. Rump 
plain but shows white when 
tail lifted in alarm, Shoulder 
height19 in. (48 cm). 
Page99 


SMALL RED-BROWN DEER WITHOUT ANTLERS 


Muntjac doe 

Muntiacus reevesi 

Dark patch on forehead. PI 
muzzle. Back often rounded. 
Tail inconspicuous but 
white below when raisedin 
alarm, Shoulder height 
18 in. (45 cm). Page 99 


Roe doe 
Capreolus capreolus 

~ Blackmuzzle, white chin. 
Creamy-buff rump; no visible 
tail, but has a hanging tuft of 
hair. Shoulder height 25 in. 
(64 cm). Page 95 


Chinese water doe or buck 
Hydropotes inermis 

Large, round ears. Black 

nose. Plain rump. Buck has 

two protruding, tusk-like 

teeth. Shoulder height 22 in. 

(55 cm). Page 101 
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ow buck of typical 


th several points 
dblades. Plain lip. 
white-fringed tail. 
with black border. 


DEER WITH ANTLERS 


DEER * LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED 
SPOTTED DEER WITHOUT ANTLERS 


Fallow doe of typical 
colour 

Dama dama 

Nolip patch. Long, black, 
white-fringed tail. White rump 
with black border. Shoulder 
height 30 in. (76 cm). Page 83 


Sika hind 
Cervus nippon 
Black lip patch. White tail, 
often with a dark stripe. White 
rump with dark edging. 
Shoulder height 28 in. (70 cm). 
Page91 


Young red deer stag 
Cervus elaphus 
Occasionally lightly spotted. 
Antlers with several points. 
Black lip patch. Buff rump. 
Shoulder height 45 in. (114 cm). 


Page87 
Red deer calf a few 
months old 
Sika stag Cervus elaphus 
Cervus nippon Black lip patch. Fading spots. 
Antlers with several points. Buff rump. Shoulder height 


under 30 in. (76cm). 


Black lip patch. White tail, 
it Page 87 


often with dark stripe. White 
rump with dark edging. 
Shoulder height 32 in. (80 cm). 
Page91 


LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED »* DEER 


DEER IN WINTER 


Winter coats usually start growing about September and are 
duller and thicker than summer coats. Species that are spotted in 
summer generally lose their spots in winter. Most young deer 
change to adult colouring when they are a few months old. Asin 
summer, the main identification points are the variations in 
rump pattern, tail markings and length and, in males, antler 
patterns. Shoulder heights are given as a guide to species size, 
but vary with age and among individuals. 


GREYISH-BROWN OR BROWN DEER WITHOUT 
ANTLERS 


Fallow doe of typical 
colour 

Dama dama 

Long, black, white-fringed 
tail. White rump with black 
border. Shoulder height 30 in. 
(76 cm). Page 83 


Black fallow doe 
Dama dama 

Long black tail; tip may be 
copper-coloured. No white on 
rump. Shoulder height 30 in. 
(76 cm). Page 83 
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Muntjac doe 
Muntiacus reevesi 

Back often rounded. Plain 
rump. Tail inconspicuous but 
shows white below when 
raised. Shoulder height 18 in. 
(45cm). Pageso 


Roe doe 

Capreolus cap 
Black muzzle. 
rump patch witt 
tuft of hairs han 


Red stag without 
antlers (hummel) 

Cervus elaphus 

Amature male able to breed 
although it has failed to grow 
antlers. Heavy mane on neck. 
Black lip patch. Buff rump. 
Shoulder height 46 in. 

(117 cm). Page 87 


Sika hind 
Cervus nippon 
White tail, often with a dark 
stripe. White rump with dark 
edging. Shoulder height 

28 in. (70 cm). Page 91 } 


Red hind 
Cervus elaphus 

Black lip patch. Buff rump. 
Shoulder height 45 in. 
(114 cm). Page 87 


fswith many points and 
forward branches. 
mp. Shoulder height 


colour 
Dama dama 


Fallow buck of typical 


Antlers with several points 
and broad blades. Long, 
dark, white-fringed tail. 
White rump with black 
border. Shoulder height 
37 in. (95 cm), Page 83 


Young red stag 
Cervus elaphus 


Antlers with several points. 


Buff rump. Shoulder height 


43 in.(110cm).Page87 | 


1SH-BROWN OR BROWN DEER WITH LARGE ANTLERS 


Sika stag 


Cervus nippon 


32 in. (80 cm). Page 91 


Young sika stag with 
first antlers 

Cervus nippon 

Antlers clean, no velvet. White 
rump with hairs fluffed as alarm 
signal. Plain muzzie. Shoulder 
height 28 in. (70 cm). Page 91 


Antlers with several points. 
White tail, often with dark 
Stripe. White rump with dark 
edging, Shoulder height 


DEER * LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED 


Young black fallow buck 
Dama dama 

Antlers with several points but 
blades not yet broad. Long dark 
tail; tip may be copper-coloured. 
Shoulder height 35 in, (89 cm). 
Page 83 


Muntjac buck 

Muntiacus reevesi 

Antlers clean, no velvet 
(except on immature bucks) 
Rump inconspicuous, shows 
__ white when tail lifted in alarm. 
Dark stripes on face. Muzzle 
plain. Shoulder height 19 in. 
(48 cm). Page99 


Roe buck 

Capreolus capreolus 

Antlers with velvet. White rump 
with hairs fluffed as alarm signal. 
Black muzzle. Shoulder height 
26 in. (66 cm). Page 95. 
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DEER AND THEIR ANTLERS * HOOFED MAMMALS 


Deer and their antlers The antler cycle of a fallow deer 


Only deer grow antlers, which are quite different from horns FIRST PAIR 
although they are used similarly — mainly as weapons. Horns are 
permanent bony growths covered with a sleeve of horn, and 
occur in both sexes. Antlers are bony growths that drop off and 
are regrown every year; except for reindeer, only males grow 
them. While antlers are growing they are covered by a hairy skin 
called velvet. Blood vessels in the velvet supply food and 
oxygen to the growing bone. When the antler is fully grown the 
velvet is shed or rubbed off and the antler dies, although it 
remains on the deer’s head for several months. 

The pattern of the antler cycle is similar in all species, but 
times of casting and cleaning differ. Most species in Britain shed 
their antlers at some time in early spring or summer and have 
new ones fully grown in late summer or autumn, before rutting 
time. Roe deer, however, shed their antlers in winter and have 
fully grown ones about April, With some species, each pair af 
antlers grown is normally larger and with more tines, or points, 
than the previous pair until the deer reaches old age. A deer’s age 
cannot be measured by the number of points it has, but they do 
indicate whether it is young or old. 


March 


1 Growth begins 
Early in the year after its 
birth, a male fallow fawn 
grows pedicles, or 
stalks, forits antlers. 


SECOND PAIR 


VAs 


Late May Late May Mid-June Early July Late July 


6 Antlers cast 7 Scabs form 8 New growth begins 9 Branches form 10 More tines 


The antlers are cast, or shed, 
one at atime. The second 
antler may be cast a few days 
after the first. 
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When an antler is cast, blood 
oozes slightly from the 
pedicle, then dries up anda 
scab begins to form. 


Two weeks later the antlers 
are growing fast, and show 
clearly above the pedicles. 


Soon each antler branches 
into a browtine, pointing 
forwards, and a main beam, 
pointing backwards. 


The antlers grow 
and more tines (or 
branch offthe main 


HOOFED MAMMALS + DEER AND THEIR ANTLERS 


Mid-May Late July 
3 First pair growing 4 Growth complete 5 Antlers clean and hard 


Growth is rapid, but size varies. When the antlers are fully When all the velvet has been 
The first set may be short stubs grown, the velvet dries and cleaned off, the antlers die 
orslender spikes, Rarely they shrivels. The buck rubs it off but stay on the pedicles until 


may have one or two branches, against atree. late the following spring. 


End of August 


13 Antlers clean 
12 Velvet shed Afew days laterall the velvet 
11 Growth complete Asthe velvetis shed and is gone and the antlers are 
Amonth later the antlers rubbed off, the antlers clean and hard. Inthe 
are fully grown but are still are untidy and blood- following spring the cycle 
covered in velvet. ‘stained for several days. begins again. 
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FALLOW DEER » HOOFED MAMMALS 


Fallow does have no antlers. 
retain some spots on the gi 
“ winter coat that begins to appear; 

At rutting time, a buck's neck is ace Salto aca 
enlarged and his Adam's apple even 
more conspicuous. He utters loud, 
bellowing groans that sound eerie 
and travel far. Hollows scraped in the 
ground are scented with urine to mark 
his torritory 


Menil fawns are pale brown with 

white spots, All menil fallow deer have 
brown rather than black markings 
onthe back, rump and tail, 


Fawns are born singly in June, usually 
hidden in long grass or bracken. a 
Black fawns have brownish dappling. 


Typical colouring is chestnut-brown, At rutting time a buck rubs his head against saplings 
with white spots. Unspotted sandy tomark his territory, and frays the bark, He also 
fawns grow up to be white animals. thrashes his antlers against branches and bushes. 
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deer are in full summer 
mid-June afteramoult of 
a The long, black, white- 
OE Ad white black-bordered 
j 9 tive. The buck has 
antlers 


Long tail 


‘Mostwild herds in south and 
ast. Common in parks all 
‘Over Britain 


Even in bucks of the same age, antlers vary in size and shape. 
The three bucks shown are all in their fourth year. Amature 
buck has antlers up to about 20 in. (50 cm) long 


HOOFED MAMMALS + FALLOW DEER 


Broad-bladed 
antlers 


Typical 
summer coat 


Fallow deer like to live where there is grass for grazing 
and mixed or deciduous forest with shrubby under- 
growth for shelter and browsing, 


Fallow deer Dama dama 


Wild herds of fallow deer have lived for centuries in ancient 
forests such as the New Forest, Epping Forest and the Forest of 
Dean. They were a favourite quarry of medieval huntsmen, and 
later became the first choice for gracing the parks of hundreds of 
stately homes. During this century, animals that have escaped 
from parks have established many feral herds. 

The fallow is unusual among deer because there are several 
colour varieties. Chestnut-brown with white spots is the typical 
summer colouring, but some animals, known as menil, are pale 
brown with spots, and there are intermediates between the two 
as well as both black and white varieties. Park herds may be all 
one colour but in the wild mixed herds are more usual. 

Fallow deer may be seen feeding at any time, but dawn and 
dusk are generally favoured in the wild. By day they rest and 
ruminate in undergrowth or undisturbed pasture. Rutting time 
—the October to November mating period —is the most exciting 
ume to watch them as the male (buck) herds together a group of 
females (does), Rival bucks fight fiercely, often with much 
clashing of antlers and furious charging until one retires hurt or 
defeated and the other takes the harem. 
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Summer ina fallow deer park 


Fallow deer are a pleasure to watch at any season, and one of the 
best places to see them is in a deer park, particularly in late June 
when most of the fawns are old enough to gambol together in 
the cool of the evening. Fawns spend much of the day trotting 
after their mothers and grazing, but are suckled several times a 
day. Many does suckle their fawns into the new year. 

The bucks cast their antlers at any time from late March to 
early June. They spend summer in a bachelor group while new 
antlers are developing. When the antlers are fully grown — 
towards the end of August for older bucks — the soft covering, or 
velvet, is cleaned off by rubbing them against trees until they are 
clean and hard, ready for rutting in autumn. In winter, many 
park deer are provided with extra food, usually hay, which is 
placed in racks, or root crops such as swedes, which are spread 
on the ground. 

From two years old a doe normally bears a fawn every year 
for perhaps ten years or more, and herds increase rapidly. To 
prevent overcrowding and disease and the destruction of their 
habitat, the deer are regularly culled (selectively killed); bucks 
from August to April, does from November to February. 


% 
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. 
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Grazing does keep a watchful eye Animals of different colour 
on their fawns playing near by. The varieties interbreed. A fawn 
deer constantly flick their tails to is not necessarily the same 
brush away flies. colour as either parent. 


Gis 


The bucks live peaceably 
together in summer, separate 
from the does and fawns. They 
Put on weight as they graze on 
the rich grass, and are in their 
prime in August and September 
the 'fat buck’ season. 


Trees have a distinct 
browse line at about 
5-7 ft(1-5-2-1 m)-the 
height the deer can 
reach to feed when 
‘standing on hind legs. 
Palatable shrubs such as 
hawthom are often 
strangely shaped by 
deer browsing. 


Young trees are 
Protected by wooden or 

metal cradles to prevent 

deer browsing on shoots 
and stripping bark. 


Deer seem to enjoy the taste of a 
salt lick, fixed to atree or stump. It 
provides them with minerals such 
as sodium, calcium and 
magnesium 


Late-born fawns may be seen 
resting in the grass while 
others play. All fawns rest for 
much of the day inthe first 

M week or two of life. 
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The deer use either their 
feet or antlers to scratch 
} when irritated by parasites, 
Stags grow new antlers 
every summer. Antlers are 
full-grown and hard by 
September 


Hinds are slightly smaller than 
Stags, and lack antlers. A deer 
grooms its coat by licking itand 
combing it with the front teeth of 
the lower jaw. 


Family groups comprising a 
hind, her calf and ayearling 
born the previous summer are 
frequently seen together. The 
deer are often active at dawn 
and dusk, 


Calves are brown with 
white spots and are well Calves are born singly, most in 
camouflaged against a late May or June. Ahindcleans 


background of heather. 
Ayoung stag's first antlers are usually bracken or moorland 


simple spikes, They are seldomcast grass 
before June and sometimes as late as 
September, long after those of mature 
‘stags, which are cast in March or April, 


under her calf's tail as she 
suckles it. The calflies hidden in 
the undergrowth for much of the 
first week or so of its life. 
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HOOFED MAMMALS + RED DEER 


Many-tined 
antlers 


Originally woodland animals, red deer in Scotland 
have adapted to live on moors and open hillsides 
because so much forest has been felled. 


Red deer Cervus elaphus 


Scotland is the stronghold of Britain's wild red deer —the largest 
of our native animals. There are probably about a quarter of a 
million red deer in the Highlands and Islands. Most other wild 
herds are on Exmoor and in the Quantock Hills, the New 
Forest, Thetford Forest and the Lake District. 

Except at rutting time in autumn, red deer stags (adult males) 
live in separate groups from the hinds (females). Deer in wood- 
land live in small groups, sometimes resting and ruminating by 
day and emerging to graze at night. Highland deer are usually 
seen in larger herds, moving up the hillsides by day to feed on 
grasses, heather and lichens and sheltering in the deeper heather 
or woods at night. In summer they usually keep to the higher hill 
slopes, following the growth of new heather. In winter they 
Britain's native red deer takes itsname move to lower ground. The red deer’s bright summer coat 
from the bright red-brown of its summer changes to a thicker grey-brown from about September to May. 
G8) Been sporttall yeudllyheldetoes: Although Highland deer are hardy and can scrape through the 
against its buff-coloured rump. Mature ps Se ta 
J aiage hata antlam wihmant' poms snow to find food, many die in severe weather. Red deer are 
Biggest wild nerds found in (tines). Antlers can grow to about 28 in. now being farmed for venison, mainly in Scotland. The deer are 
, Devon, New Forest, (70 cm) long. Stag about 48 in. (120 cm) kept in a large enclosure and given hay and other foods to help 
Common in parks high at shoulder. them through winter. 
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RED DEER » HOOFED MAMMALS 


For mostof the year the stags live in 
separate groups from the hinds, 
yearlings and calves. In September the 
‘stags split up, each stag seeking out 
the hinds to try gathering a harem. 


The roaring of the red stags 


For most of the year red deer live quiet and unobtrusive lives, 
but for about three weeks beginning in September, the coun- 
tryside echoes to the stags’ bellowing roars and the clashing of 
antlers. This is the rutting season, the courting and mating time 
when the stags move into the areas where the hinds live. Stags 
are in their prime at the start of the rut, with hard, fully grown 
antlers, a thick neck and a heavy winter mane as well as plenty of 
fat reserves built up during the rich summer's grazing. 

Each stag tries to round up a harem of hinds, but his success 
depends on his size, age and how impressive he looks to other 
stags. The more he is threatened by rivals, the more he displays 
his strength by bellowing or thrashing trees with his antlers. 
Generally stags try to avoid fighting. Although intense and 
prolonged fights do occur between evenly matched animals, 
most contests are settled by a display of strength. The most 
successful stags are those about eight years old; they may hold a 
harem of 10—20 hinds. Stags under five are rarely strong enough 
to hold together a harem, and those over 11 are too old. Rutting 
stags use up an enormous amount of energy and hardly have 
time to eat, so often emerge from the rut thin and exhausted. 
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Rutting stags emi 
bellowing roars. 
outdo each other's 
They assess each otf 
the performance befg 
commit themselves to 


Asstag will wallow in the mud 
until its body is mud-plastered. 
This helps to spread its strong 
rutting smell all over its body. 


Astag is usually about five years 
old before it can successfully keep 
aharem. Young males that linger 
near aharem are chased off by the 
stag in possession. 


HOOFED MAMMALS + RED DEER 


¢ — Aseachhind inthe harem 
\ yr becomes ready for 

“ f mating, she emits ascent 
that attracts the stag, which 
may chase and sniff her. 


mm, 


\s often walk beside each other, 
‘Saegeea some way apart, while they 
assess eacn other's strength. Onemay a 
walk away, but ifthey appear to be evenly ae 
matched they will begin tofight. 


) ' a \ / fi 
ti Sor Uh 


Sig va 


Before mating, the stag 
licks and nuzzles the hind. 
Asouthern hind is usually 

- two years old when she has 
her first calf; a hind in 

the harsher Highlands 

may be three or four. 


nif 
Yj 


‘Stags fight with a furious clashing of 
antlers as each tries to push away the 
other. Injuries or broken antlers may 
result, but fights to the death are rare. 
Very occasionally two stags cannot 
unlock their antlers and both die, 
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SIKA DEER + HOOFED MAMMALS 


During the rutting season 
the deer are moulting from 
summer towinter coats. . 
Astag grows amane : 

that is present all winter. 


When alarmed, asika 
deer flares its rump hairs 
so that the patch is very 
conspicuous, It acts as Calves are born in Maya 
awarning signal to June. They have white sp 
others as the deer at birth, but after a few 
flees from danger. the spots disappear. 


Ifone or both rival stags have cast their antlers 

(in April or May), they settle a dispute by 

boxing instead of clashing antlers, Sika deer can live in coniferous 
woods but prefer mixed woods with 
areas of shrubby undergrowth. They 
will graze on nearby grassland, 


When first alerted to danger, asika deer 
will turn to face the disturbance before 
deciding whether or not to run away. 


HOOFED MAMMALS + SIKA DEER 


jsslightly 
lee the stag. In 


the coat is greyish Ww 
and the white 
prominent. Hock 


glands stand out as 


icushions on the 
hind legs. 


‘Sika hinds do not have antlers. They bear one calfata 
time. When not following its mother, a calf will restand 
ruminate, hidden in long grass or undergrowth 


Sika deer Cervus nippon 


Unlike its close relative the red deer, the sika deer is not native to 
Britain but was introduced about 120 years ago to a number of 
deer parks. It originates from parts of eastern Asia, including the 
USSR, China and Japan, where it is known as the spotted deer. 
Feral herds in various parts of Britain are derived from escaped 
or released animals. One of the most flourishing populations is 
in Dorset, the descendants of deer introduced to Brownsea 
Island in 1896, some of which swam across Poole Harbour to the 
mainland. Because of their close relationship, sika and red deer 
will interbreed and produce fertile hybrid offspring. It is feared 
that where the two live in the same area, such interbreeding 
could destroy the purity of the native red deer as a species. 

Sika deer are most active at dawn and dusk, when they leave 
The sika deer is spotted in summer, witha the cover of the undergrowth to graze. Rutting takes place from 
brightchesinut-brown coat. is eersara late September to early November. Mature males (stags) mark 
fea eo tek Udit Teel Ortitee eno) out their territories by thrashing bushes and fraying tree bark 


darkens at the brow togive the deera 2 “ "i 3 
frowning look. Ithas a white tail, often with with their antlers, and fight off rivals to gather a harem of 


Distribution patchy. Herds in adark stripe, and a white rump with dark females (hinds). A sika stag’s call at rutting time is quite distinc- 
Wildare all derived frorn edging. Stag 32 in. (80 cm) highat tive — a loud whistle repeated several times. Other rutting calls 
88Caped or released animals. shoulder. range froma ‘raspberry’ to a roar 
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REINDEER » HOOFED MAMMALS 


¥ 


a) 
Short grasses, sedges and lichens 


Arutting bull challenges rivale are the reindeer’s main food. 

with roars, and threatens with Inwinter they scrape away snow to 
antlers and hooves. The antlers expose lichens, perhaps found 
have flattened main branches by smell, In spring they enjoy eating 
and points, and forward- re willow and birch shoots, 

pointing branches with & 

secondary branches, 


Calves beginto develop 
antler pedicles (stalks) at 
about two months old. The 
antlers are fully grown before 
winter ends. 


‘. ; a ts ae : Areindeer’s broad, cloven hooves are 

3 . sd ts = splayed to spread its weight and 

Bulls have larger antlers than cows. i Git AN prsient : nica oseen en 

eee ae Reeives S06 0m lay Onna) ane make a clicking sound as it walks 

after the September—October rut unlike most other deer, have no spots. ‘9 

and grow new ones during winter. They can walk within an hour. 

Young bulls keep their antlers for 

afew months after the rut. 
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HOOFED MAMMALS + REINDEER 


" sweeping antlers 


Reindeer are well able to withstand the icy mountain 
temperatures in winter. The long winter coat protects a 
soft, dense underfur that insulates against the cold. 


Reindeer Rangifer tarandus 


About 200,000 years ago reindeer were numerous in Britain, 
and the icy landscape must have resounded to the noise of 
thousands of clicking hooves as herds migrated between sum- 
mer and winter feeding grounds. The herds dwindled, perhaps 
as the climate changed, and the last survivors lived in Scotland. 
No one knows for certain when they finally died out. Reindeer 
were re-introduced to Scotland in 1952, when a domesticated 
Swedish herd from Lapland was released in the Cairngorm 
mountains near Aviemore. 
In summer, male reindeer (bulls) are usually solitary, joining 
Large feet the herds of females (cows) and young animals for the 
Pm) September—October rut (mating season). After the rut, the bulls 
separate from the herd but follow it. Cows grow antlers, the 
The reindeer’s long, sweeping antlers and only female deer to do so. Although mature bulls shed their 
Z large feet are distinctive. The coat colour antlers in autumn, the cows carry theirs until spring. In winter, 


= varies widely, but many animals are greyish ec n u: ir antlers to defend feedin; 
Gruecaniahthaticeetier cooler therefore, the cows can use their st ceeding 


a Inlate summer bulls grow a prominent patches cleared for themselves and their calves. Reindeer use 
herd in Cairngorms mane of white hair that persists through the their antlers as well as their hooves to scrape the snow off food 
‘Aviemore, Scotland, winter, Bull about 48 in. (120cm) high at plants, and in North America are known as caribou, a name 

oduced in 1952. shoulder; cow smaller. derived from a Red Indian word meaning shoveller. 
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ROE DEER + HOOFED MAMMALS 


When alarmed, roe deer 
fluff out the pale hairs on the 
rump, which looks like a 
large powder puff. 


Before mating, the bucks 
chases the doe, often in cit 
creates a track knownasaro 


The kids are spotted with 
white. The spots gradually 
fade and after two months 
have disappeared. 


Roe deer have very short tails. The 

rump patch is white in winter. The Wy) 
doe also has a long tuft of hairs ’ 
hanging on the rump. Does do not have antlers. A doe may lie 
down to suckle anew-bom kid. For the 


The grey-brown winter coat that 
grows in September and October is 
moulted in the following spring. The 


deer look scruffy while the winter coat first few days of its life a kid stays 
ismoulting. Awary deer will often hidden among vegetation, the doe 
stamp a foot, visiting it at intervals. 
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Black nose 


White chin 
patch 


~~ 


Aforest deer spreading in 
Many areas, especially tonew 


plantations. 


Aroe deer's summer coat is a sleek, foxy red 
with a buff patch on the rump. Its white chin 
patch and black nose, sometimes with a white 
rim or patch above, are distinctive. The ears 
are large and furry inside. A buck's antlers are 
roughened (pearled) near the base. About 

25 in, (64 cm) high at the top of the shoulder 


HOOFED MAMMALS « ROE DEER 


Antlers are cast in 


November or December. r cat 
During winter new ones > ot Sw 

grow, protected from frost A roe buck disturbed in a woodland clearing is agile 
byawoollyskin(velvet) enough to leap gracefully away and clear a fence or 
rubbed off by May other barrier in one bound as it takes to cover. 


Roe deer Capreolus capreolus 


In the Middle Ages the roe deer, the smallest of our native deer, 
was widespread in Britain. Later it gradually disappeared, no 
one is sure why, surviving in only a few places. About 100 years 
ago the deer was re-introduced to parts of England and has 
spread to many woodland and upland areas. 

Roe deer generally keep to cover, and are usually seen in 
small groups or singly. They are most active at dawn and dusk 
and feed mainly on tree shoots or shrubs. Rutting, or mating, 
takes place in July and August. A male (buck) establishes his 
territory at the end of May, when his antlers are hard and fully 
grown. He rubs against trees and bushes to scent them and barks 
at rival bucks and chases them off, sometimes fighting. Females 
(does) entering the territory are courted and mated, yearling 
does being ready for mating betore older does. Roe deer are the 
only hoofed mammals in which implantation of the fertilised 
egg is delayed. It does not occur until December and the young 
are born in the following May or June. Twins are common and 
there are sometimes triplets. New-born young (kids) seen lying 
among bracken, brambles or grass should not be disturbed. The 
doe is near by and returns to suckle them several times a day. 
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Deer in the forest y 


Roe deer are particularly numerous in the coniferous forests of 
northern Britain, but are shy creatures that will disappear into 
the trees if disturbed. They are most likely to be seen as they ~ 
cross a forest ride. At about two years old a roe buck acquires a 
territory that he normally occupies for life. The size varies, and 
may cover about 12—75 acres (5-30 hectares). During spring 
and summer, the buck patrols the boundary of his territory, 
marking it by rubbing scent from his head glands against trees 


pres, 


As deer have few natural 
predators, numbers are 
controlled by selective 
shooting. High platforms 


and fighting with intruding bucks. Roe does also have ter- _gnabledeer stalkers to 
ritories, but do not defend them. They often overlap with those observe deer inthe rides 
of other does and several bucks. and shoot from cover. 


Deer of any species may cause considerable damage to trees 
by fraying bark when they clean their antlers, by breaking 
branches when they thrash with their antlers at rutting time and 
also by stripping bark to eat. A tree’s growth may be distorted, 
and if bark is rubbed or stripped off all round, the tree will dic. 
Deer also browse on accessible shoots, large deer reaching as 
high as 6—7 ft (1-8—2-1 m) when standing on their hind legs. In 
commercial forests the damage can be serious and new planta- 
tions in traditional red deer areas are generally fenced off. 


Deer prefer to browse on 
deciduous trees but will eat 
the tips of conifer shoots. Roe 
deer do not usually stand on 
their hind legs when 
browsing. 


oy % be 
oe Se bl, 


A u AA 


In April roe deer clean the velvet from 1 

their fully grown antlers by rubbing All deer like to browse on the 
against trees. Branches may be a brambles that growin clearings. 
broken and the bark rubbed off. Red ‘ Roe deer are especially fond 
deer do the same thing in August. of them. 
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MUNTJAC + HOOFED MAMMALS 


Muntjac fawns are born singly at any time of the 
year. Their spotted coats make them hard to see in 
the undergrowth, By the time they are eight weeks 
old the spots have faded. 
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Abuck's antlers are cast in May 
or June and grow again during 


summer. They are seldom 
longer than 4 in. (10cm). A 
muntjac has large glands below 
the eye, in pits almost as bigas 
the eye socket. 


Mutual grooming is common between 
adult bucks and does. A doe lacks 
antlers and has a black triangular 
patch on her forehead. 


When alarmed, a muntjac lifts 
up its tail to show the white 
underside —-maybe to warn 
others as it runs away. 


Amuntjac's tongue Is extremely 
mobile and so long it can reach to lick 
the corner of its eye. A buck has a 
V-shaped ridge on the forehead. 
extending down from his antlers and 
marked by dark stripes 


nd linwoodland and scrub, 
duced to Bedfordshire, 


The smallest British deer, the muntjac has 
aglossy, red-brown summer coat and is 
distinguished by its rather rounded back. 
There is some white round the edge of the 
tail, but the amount varies. The buck has 
short antlers and prominent fang-like teeth 
inhis upper jaw. Buck about 19 in. (48 cm) 
high at top of shoulder; doe slightly smaller. 


HOOFED MAMMALS + MUNTJAC 


woodland home. They prefer places where there is 
plenty of dense undergrowth to give good cover. 


Muntjac Muntiacus reevesi 


Although it is called the barking deer in its native Asia, the 
muntjac is not the only barking deer in Britain, for several other 
species also bark. The Chinese, or Reeves’s, munyac was intro- 
duced to the Duke of Bedford’s Woburn estate in Bedfordshire 
about 1900. Since then the descendants of escaped or released 
animals have become well established in England, and are still 
spreading. Their increase is no doubt due to the fact that females 
(does) can conceive a few days after fawning and may give birth 
every seven months. Unlike native British deer, they have no 
fixed breeding season. 

Muntjac are active by day or night but are most often seen at 
dusk, feeding on grass, brambles and other plants, including ivy 
and yew. Their winter coats are duller and thicker than their 
summicr coats. In common with all deer, muntjac have scent 
glands with secretions that are probably a means of communica- 
tion. They include forehead glands. To mark territory they rub 
their heads against the ground or a tree to leave scent. A male 
(buck) establishes a territory that includes the home area of 
several does and will fight rival bucks. He uses his fine-pointed 
fang-like teeth as weapons rather than his antlers. 
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CHINESE WATER DEER * HOOFED MAMMALS 


The tail is short and held close to 

the rump. Itis inconspicuous, especially 
in winter when the deer's coat is 

pale grey-brown and very thick. 


Fawns are born about June and are spotted 
Twins and triplets are usual, but sextuplets 
may occur. Many fawns die soon after birth. 
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The deer feed mainly on 


browsing on shrubs or 
trees. Does are slightly 
smaller than bucks. 


As with other ruminants, 
aperiod of grazing is - 
followed by a period of 3 i 
rest, during which the / 


deer chews the cud. P aH Sg ; 
si DR . 


Feral groups in and around 
lire, also Broads, 
Fens, Park herds elsewhere. 


Unlike any other male deer in Britain, the 
male Chinese water deer has no antlers but 
has tusk-like teeth protruding about 23 in. 
(70 mm) below its upper lip. The deer is 
slightly higher at the haunch thanat the 
shoulder, and in summer is a sleek red- 
brown. Its large, rounded ears are very furry 
‘on the inside, Buck (male) about 24 in, 

(60 cm) high at shoulder. 


HOOFED MAMMALS + CHINESE WATER DEER 


Tusk-like teeth 


yA 


The deer's eyes and nose show up like three black 
buttons on its alert face. By early summer it has lost 
most of its thick, grey-brown winter coat. 


Chinese water deer H ydropotes inermis 


The reed swamps and grassy river valleys of north-east China 
are the original home of the Chinese water deer. It was intro- 
duced to England at Woburn Park, Bedfordshire, early this 
century. Animals bred there were supplied to Whipsnade Park 
and private landowners, who in turn sent some to parks in 
several counties. Escapes occurred but few feral populations 
have become well established. Some deer have flourished in the 
Cambridgeshire fens and the Broads of East Anglia, where there 
are wetlands with dense reed beds and clumps of alder providing 
thick cover. Here they easily escape detection, but sometimes 
venture onto nearby arable fields. 

Feral water deer are usually solitary or in very small groups. 
In contrast, deer in parks such as Woburn gather in large groups 
and are easily seen. They are particularly noticeable at Whips- 
nade, where many range freely through the park or run over the 
Downs. They leap and bound through the grass with hind legs 
flung high in the manner of hares. Large numbers often gather 
on the surrounding fields, especially during November and 
December, which is the rutting season. They bark, whicker and 
squeak as they chase one another. 
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AXIS DEER * HOOFED MAMMALS 


> Three-tined 
* antlers 


+¥ “—)) yy 
i] Astag rubs its antlers against a { De 


sapling in order to remove 


Pere, §—velvetortomark its territory. A oe ‘ 


» Awell-grown axis 


fawn resembles a 
fallow deer. It canbe 
distinguished by 

its white bib. 


White Axis stags may cast their a 
bib month. As with most deer, 
(females) have no antlers. 


Axis deer Axis axis 


Native to India and Sri Lanka, the spotted axis deer can be 
Britain in a few zoos and deer parks such as those at Wobu: 
Whipsnade, both in Bedfordshire. It is the most attracti 
India’s eight species of deer, and its Hindustani name is ¢h 
which means ‘spotted deer’. Axis is said to be the name that 
given it by the Roman administrator Pliny the Elder ir 
Natural History, written in the 1st century AD. 

In its homelands, the axis deer lives mainly in lowland 
areas where there is good cover as well as good grazing 
ventures from the forest to feed on the crops of nearby vi 
and this has led to many deer being killed. Earlier this 
herds could be reckoned in their thousands, but now 
much fewer in number. 

As with most deer, axis deer graze by day or night 
The attractive axis deer has a rich brown browse on shrubs. When alarmed, they emit a shrill wi 
summer coat heavily dappled with white There is no fixed breeding season, and young calves mayb 


spots, and it has a white bib. Winter ee det a * a ode Ci Se 
colouring is slightly darker. Astag's among the herds in Britain’s parks at any time of the year. 


A forest species in the wild, In three-tined (pointed) antlers can grow there a fixed season for stags (males) to shed their antlers, 
Britain seen at Woburn and up to 30 in. (76 cm). About 37 in. (95 cm) stages of antler growth, as well as hard antlers cleaned of 
some other parks and zoos. high at shoulder. can be seen among animals in the herd at any time. 
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gely built for a deer, Pere David's 
asquarish muzzle, antlers with 
r eeping points, large feet 
c ‘ike a reindeer’s, andalong 
summer its coat is tawny red 
dwith grey; in winter itis longer 
sh-buff. About 48 in. (120 cm) 


and Zoological parks, 


During the rut in July and 
August, stags wallow in mud, 
plastering it on their bodies and 
antlers. 


Astagwill festoon 
its antlers with 

vegetation during 
the rutting season. 
Hinds have no antlers. 


HOOFED MAMMALS + PERE DAVID’S DEER 


Calves are born between 


March and May. They have 
spotted coats and the leggy 
look of a foal. 


All the Pere David's deer now in existence 
are descended from the 11th Duke of 
Bedford's herd at Woburn, 


Pere David’s deer F. laphurus davidianus 


No one knows how the Pere David's deer, or Mi-Lu, behaves in 
its wild state, because by the time it was first described to 
zoologists in 1865 it was probably already extinct in the wild. A 
French missionary and explorer, Pere Armand David, disco- 
vered a herd in the walled Imperial Hunting Park near Peking 
(Beijing) in China, and some were exported to Europe. This was 
fortunate because the Peking herd was killed off — by flooding, 
by hungry peasants and during the Boxer war around 1900. 
The 11th Duke of Bedford, who had been sent a pair of the 
deer from France, became interested in the animals and acquired 
all those still alive in Europe. On his Woburn estate in Bedford- 
shire he began to breed the deer in captivity to save the species 
from extinction. They thrived, and from the Woburn herd Pere 
David’s deer have been sent to zoos throughout the world, 
including some in their native China. A large deer comparable in 
size with a reindeer, Pere David's deer has a rounded, horse-like 
rump and antlers of unusual shape. It grows new antlers during 
the winter, and they are a striking sight in their protective 
velvety skin. The stags (males) fight during the rut in July and 
August as each tries to keep his harem of hinds (females), 
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FERAL GOAT » HOOFED MAMMALS 


The goats browse on shrubs 
such as gorse and heather, 
and will also eat leaves and 
shoots from trees. They 
‘sometimes stand on their 
hind legs to reach a branch. 


Horns grow continually 
—aram'scanreach 

30 in. (76 cm) inlength 
The goat's long horns 
help to distinguish it 
from hill sheep, which 
have short, coiled horns. 


Males spar for supremacy at rutting 

time. Rutting starts in mid-August in >, 

northern Scotland, but further south it ay 
_isgenerallymid-October. _ - Pa 


rocky slopes, an 
be surprising 

The young (kids) are born in 
January in the north, March or 


April inthe south. One kid is Its shaggy coat distinguishes a feral goat from the 
usual, twins are uncommon, modern, short-haired domestic goat. A modern goat 
may be about twice the size of a feral goat. 
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HOOFED MAMMALS + FERAL GOAT 


Moors, cliff tops and rocky hillsides are the home of the 
feral goat. This group belongs to a herd on Skokholm 
island off the Dyted coast, South Wales. 


" .. Feral goat Capra (domestic) 


Stone Age farmers first brought goats to Britain, and there have 
been herds of feral goats — descendants of domestic animals gone 
wild — in mountainous areas for well over 1,000 years. Two- 
hundred years ago, shaggy feral goats were commoner than 
sheep in many places, but today the remaining herds are small 
and isolated. There is considerable variation in colour and size 
between individuals, as with many feral species once the rigours 
of selective breeding have been removed. Because isolation 
prevents interbreeding, the goats in one place tend to be differ- 
ent from those in another. 

For most of the year the goats keep to high, rocky mountain- 
sides or cliff tops, in winter descending to grassy valleys or the 
neighbourhood of farms in search of food. Towards the end of 
winter the herds disperse and females go off to give birth to 


The small, shaggy feral goat is a free- 
living descendant of domestic goats of 
the past, before modern breeds were 
developed. Both sexes have horns, 


which may sweep backor, more often, kids. At first a kid stays hidden among boulders, visited by its 
spread outwards. Male 30 in. (76 cm) mother two or three times a day. When about ten days old akid 
high at shoulder. Female smaller is strong enough to follow its mother, and by summer females 
edherds in rocky areas of and youngsters have gathered into a herd. Kids are too big for 


most predators, but many die of exposure. Adults are better able 
to withstand damp and drizzle, and often live for five years. 
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SOAY SHEEP * HOOFED MAMMALS 
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The fleece contains both wool 
and hair, and moults in June 

St Kildans plucked the wool by 
There are buff markings hand —sheep were not shorn, 
above each eye, and the 
pupils of the eyes are 
rectangular. On the ram's 
horns, dark annual growth 
rings can be seen between 
groups of ornamental 
ridges. 


The rams establish social dominance 
at rutting time by behaviour such as 
blocking — pushing against one 
another with one foot raised 


Inlate summer the sheep 
population of St Kildais at its 
peak; every few years there 
are su tary lal they eal all 
the available grass 


During the rutting season in late 
autumn, rams may be seen sniffing 
with heads and necks outstretched 
as each one follows a ewe 


Soay lambs are born in 
mid-April. Twins areno 
uncommon, Many lam 
die at the end of winter 
when food is short. 


Aprimitive breed tound on 
Soay and Hirta islands inthe 
femote St Kilda group 


Dark brown 
coat 


Slightly built Soay sheep resemble the 
primitive domestic sheep of Stone Age 
Britain. They are mainly dark brown or, 
less commonly, tawn, with paler 
underparts and rump. Ewes have small 
homs or none at all; rams have heavy, 
coiled horns, Ram 22 in, (55 cm) high at 
top of shoulder, ewe smaller. 


HOOFED MAMMALS + SOAY SHEEP 


St Kilda. Isolated for hundreds of years, the breed 
retained its primitive characteristics. 


Soay sheep Ovis (domestic) 


Tiny, dark brown Soay sheep on the St Kilda islands in the 
Outer Hebrides are the only completely wild sheep in Britain. 
They are the kind of sheep kept centuries ago before selective 
breeding developed more productive animals, and would have 
died out but for their isolation on remote St Kilda. They 
supplied the islanders with wool and meat for hundreds of years 
until the last people left the islands in 1930. 

Because the St Kilda sheep are no longer managed in any 
way, the population tends to build up to over 1,000 animals. 
Then, as a result of overgrazing, as many as a third of them die 
of starvation at the end of winter. The population builds up 
again in the following three or four years to repeat the cycle. 

Soay sheep are kept in small flocks in many mainland zoos 
and country parks, for they are attractive and need little atten- 
tion. Their fleece, soft and naturally brown, is popular with 
people who make garments from homespun wool. Because the 
sheep are not as heavy as ordinary domestic breeds, their hooves 
do not cut into turf and encourage soil erosion. They are often 
kept on nature reserves where gentle grazing is needed to 
maintain short turf rich in orchids and other flowers. 
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RED-NECKED WALLABY +* MARSUPIALS 


Heather is the wallaby's main food, 

especially in winter, but it also eats w< 
grass and bracken and browses on 
conifer seedlings and bilberry 
shoots. It sometimes uses its front 
feet to grasp plants. 


The wallaby can: 
temperatures that 
moderately cool, b 
badly affected by: 
weather. In 

has difficulty in movi 


The young are born 
singly at any time of 
year. A tiny new-born 


wallaby crawls up into a about and finding 
itsmother's pouch and yy ae“ ( _ Whenitbounds fast, 
attaches itself to a teat nt the wallaby’'s long hind 
Itis suckled for several MN feet and long, thick tail 
months. Young inthe igen” are very conspicuous. 
pouch are called joeys. Ituses only its hind legs, 
tucking its frontlegs 
up against its chest. 


Older joeys often leave the 
pouch to feed. Some are so 
big they have difficulty in 
getting back, and their hind 
feet may be left sticking out 
Ayoung wallaby becomes 
independent from about 
10to 12 months old. 


When a joey is a few mo 
it begins to take solid 
often grazes from the 
its mother bends for 
nibble the grass. 
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The shy red-necked wallaby tends to 
hide in thick scrub. It takes its name from 
the red-brown patch on its nape and 
shoulders, Its feet and tail are tipped with 
black. Male 24 in, (60 cm) head and 
body, 25 in. (64 cm) tail. Female slimmer 
than male. 


MARSUPIALS + RED-NECKED WALLABY 


A rare and rather surprising sight in the British coun- 
tryside, the red-necked wallaby is usually seen on its 
own or occasionally in small groups. 


Red-necked wallaby Macropus rufogriseus 


Kangaroo-like red-necked wallabies from the scrublands of 
Tasmania must be the most surprising creatures to be found 
living free in Britain’s countryside. Many have escaped from 
zoos or wildlife parks in the past 130 years, but only a few have 
survived to breed in the wild. The best-known British popula- 
tion, just a few dozen, lives in part of the Peak District National 
Park. They are the descendants of wallabies that escaped from 
the grounds of a local mansion about 1940. Another small 
population of escaped wallabies became established about the 
same time in Ashdown Forest in Sussex. As wallabies are still 
kept in many zoos and wildlife parks, further escapes are likely. 
There have been reports of some seen in the Loch Lomond area. 

Britain’s few wild wallabies are rather shy and rarely seen. 
They are well suited to living in thickets and woods, and are 
used to the cool, wet climate of Tasmania, but harsh winters and 
deep snow cause many to die. The wallaby’s chief hazards are 
probably disturbance by people and competition for food from 
large numbers of sheep. Roads and electrified railway tracks, on 
which some have been killed, also prevent wallabies from 
spreading to better habitats, as do wire fences. 
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MOLE + INSECTIVORES 


The female builds a 
breeding nest of grass 
and leaves. One litter of 
three or four young is 
born in April or May. 
They become 
independent when 
about a month old. 


The mole is able to run backwards 
through its tunnels. Sensitive 
whiskers on its tail detect any 
obstacles in its path, and its 
velvety fur will lie backwards or 
forwards so that it does not 

jam against the tunnel walls. 
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As moles often live in low-lying areas 
their burrows are likely to become 
flooded, But moles are ableto swimto 
safety, paddling with all four limbs. 


ro) 


The mole is not blind, but: 
each eyeis only aboutthe 
size of a pinhead. It finds) 
way inthe darkness 
underground by means of 
sensitive whiskers and 
touch sensors on its nose, 


Colour variation is more frequent 
than among other animals, 
perhaps because the variant moles, 
living underground, are less likely to 
attract the attention of predators. 
Apricot, creamy-white, pale grey 
and piebald moles may be found. 


Upright tail 


Silky black fur 


* Heavily 
? clawed 
frontfeet 


Found in all types of country 


‘xcept high moors, mountains. 
Lives mostly underground 


The mole is built for tunnelling, with 
big, heavily clawed front feet anda 
‘solid, muscular body covered with 
silky black fur. Ithas along, tapering 
nose and a short tail, which is carried 
upright. Male 6 in. (15 cm) head and 
body, female slightly smaller. 


INSECTIVORES +» MOLE 


Moles are most abundant in pasture and grassland. 
Their fur is water repellent, and squeezing among 
roots and through tunnels keeps it combed and sleek, 


Mole Talpa europaea 


Much of a mole’s life is spent in a burrow system that it tunnels 
underground, so it is not often seen. Its presence is evident from 
the soil heaps (molehills) it makes while tunnelling, and in 
medieval times one of the names given to the mole was 
moldewarp (earth thrower). Active throughout the year, moles 
are found in most places except ground above 3,000 ft (roughly 
1,000 m) and in very acid soils. In woodlands, where they are 
quite common, molehills are often hidden by leaves. 

Moles come to the surface to collect nesting material — dry 
grass and leaves — and also to look for food when the soil is dry. 
Their main food is earthworms, which, being full of soil, are 
heavy but not very nutritious, so moles eat at least half their 
body weight in food every day. Young moles probably come to 
the surface to find new homes when they leave their mother’s 
burrow. Moles are most vulnerable to predators when above 
ground, even though they emerge mainly at night. Their skin 
glands make them distasteful to carnivorous mammals, but 
large numbers are eaten by tawny owls and barn owls. About a 
third of the mole population survives for more than a year, but 
not many live to be three years old. 
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MOLE + /NSECTIVORES 


Although it can travel 
backwards inits tunnel, a 
mole can alsotur inthe 
opposite direction hy daing 
a forward roll 


How moles live and feed underground 


Because of their digging activities, moles are considered a 
nuisance by many gardeners and farmers. Most tunnels are quite 
near the surface, and tunnelling may interfere with the roots of 
garden plants and crops. Occasionally tunnels are so near the 
surface that the soil is forced up in along ridge—once these were 
thought (wrongly) to be ‘love runs’ made by male moles seeking 
a mate. Molehills each contain about 2 Ib (1 kg) of soil. They 
disfigure lawns and in fields are an inconvenience to farm 
machinery such as combine harvesters; they may even damage 
them. But moles can also be quite useful. They eat a lot of insect 
larvae that are damaging to grass and root crops, and their 
tunnelling helps to aerate the soil — important in peaty and 
waterlogged areas. 

In days gone by, country parishes often employed a profes- 
sional mole-catcher to trap and dig up moles in places where 
they were not wanted. In one season, a mole-catcher might 
catch 1,000 moles and earn a small income by selling the skins 
for hat and coat trimmings. As late as the 1950s about a million 
moles were being trapped every year in Britain. Since synthetic 
furs became common, however, catching moles for their skins 
has become no longer worth the effort. 
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Amole regularly patrols its 
tunnels to eat whatever soil 
animals —such as worms, ‘ 
beetle larvae and slugs - “ Wa 
have fallen from the walls. bs 
Tunnels are longest and 
molehills most numerous in 
poor soil, where the mole’s 
food supply is sparse. 


When tunnelling, amole uses one 
front foot to force soil upwards into a 
molehill while it braces the other, and 
its hind feet, firmly against the walls 
ofthe tunnel. Itcan move twice its 
own weight of soil—some 8 oz 

(over 200 g)—aminute. 


INSECTIVORES * MOLE 


Jp mole has its own burrow, a system 
a rrewaled tunnels about 2 in. (50 mm) 
wide and 14 in. (40 mm) high which may 
be about 200 yds (roughly 200 m) long. 


sareheapsot displaced soll 44, Sra es Amole does spend some of 
dtothe surface up vertical 4 : its time onthe surface, 
at intervals while a mole is : oe a especially at night. This is 
. They are not burrow ‘ g Cs when itis most likely to be 
Molehill soil is loose and ° . ™ aughl by a predatorsuch 
unlike an anthill, which is 
ded and grassy 


The breeding nestis the 
size of a football. It usually 
has several exits. An extra 


ieee Lol eas ; The mole is very aggressive and 

chamber in early spring, Normally chases an intruding mole 
from its burrow, except briefly for 
mating in late February or March. 
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Voles that feedon 
contaminated roadside 
plants have unusually high 
lead levels in their bodies, 
Itis not known whether 
this does them any 
serious harm, 


Anewly built road may cut across an 
established badger trail, and badgers 
using it may be run over. Where such 
trails occur, many roads now have 
built-in badger subways. 
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Moles living on motorway verges are 
farm ploughs as well as from mol 
Molehills are often numerous on the ct 
reservation, and as they do not contain! 
rubble, the moles must have crossed t 
road above ground, not by tunnelling. 


Voles, mice and beetles on 
mown verges are prey for 
hovering kestrels. 


dash across roads at 
Reflectors or mirrors 
fitted to fences or 


Early in the morning crows 
feed on thenight's road 
casualties, such as hares, 
hedgehogs and rabbits. 


Rabbits dig their warrens in well- 
drained, undisturbed 
embankments. They usually feed 
innearby fields, not on oily, gritty, 
roadside vegetation, 


Motor roads as highways and havens 


The amount of grassland and scrub along the broad verges of 
Britain’s major roads and motorways exceeds the total area of all 
the country’s nature reserves put together. People rarely walk 
on roadside verges (it is in fact forbidden beside motorways), so 
they offer a comparatively safe home to animals that can tolerate 
traffic noise. Moles, particularly, benefit because no one needs 
to plough up their burrows, and because traffic vibration brings 
worms, their major food, to the surface. Small mammals such as. 
voles and shrews abound, and foxes and rabbits are quite 
common. The varied plant life offers food as well as cover to 
some small mammals, but it is often contaminated with salt and 
oil from the road surface and with lead from car exhaust fumes. 

Road verges serve as corridors along which animals can 
spread into cities and across wide areas of country. The actual 
crossing of roads is a problem, however. Many mammals do 
manage it — even slow-moving moles — but rabbits, hedgehogs, 
deer and other animals active at night are often dazzled by 
vehicle headlights and run over. Many thousands are killed on 
the roads every year; their corpses serve as a food supply for 
scavengers such as foxes, crows and magpies. 
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HEDGEHOG » /NSECTIVORES 


From three to five young are born, 
usually in June or July, in a nest of 
leaves and grass. The youny are 
blind and pink at first, but sprout a 
few white, bristly spines within hours 
of birth. 


Anadult hedgehog has some 5,000 sp 
its back. When it rolls into a ball, its spiky 
protects it from all but the most 
predators. The young, which have 

and weaker rolling-up muscles, aremo 
vulnerable. 


Spines are modified 
that can be raised {e 


During the first two weeks 


of life, young hedgehogs iq 

grow more and more brown 2 “ S 7 j ayear or more befo 
spines alongside the white ; drops out anda. 
spines. Their eyes open at ” { replacement is grov 


about 14 days old, By the 

4 Na time they are from five to six 
AY weeks old, they have more 
than 2,000 spines. 
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Widespread on farmland and 
Tnurban areas. Scarce on 
Moors, in conifer forests 


Unmistakable because of 
its spiny coat, ahedgehog 
also has long, coarse hair 
onits face and underparts. 
Itis active mostly at night, 
but young or sickly animals 
may be seen by day. It 
relies mainly on smell to 
find food. About 10 in, 

(25 cm) long. 


INSECTIVORES * HEDGEHOG 


Hairy face 


White hedgehogs are not uricommon. Light colouring 


may attract predators, but protective spines offset the 
disadvantage, so the variation still occurs. 


Hedgehog Erinaceus europaeus 


Britain’s only spiny mammal, the hedgehog has been a familiar 
creature of gardens, hedgerows and meadows for centuries. It 
features in some curious folk tales. They tell of hedgehogs 
picking up fruit on their spines and of hedgehogs sucking milk 
from cows, but such behaviour is improbable. 

Beetles, caterpillars and earthworms make up most of the 
hedgehog’s diet, but it will also eat birds’ eggs, slugs, snails and 
carrion. In winter, when such foods are in short supply, the 
hedgehog hibernates in a sheltered nest of leaves and grass and 
lives off reserves of body fat built up in the autumn. Hedgehogs 
are ready to breed in April, soon after hibernation ends. Most 
young are born in early summer, but late litters in September are 
common, especially if the first litter has been lost. Late-born 
young often do not survive the winter. A mother disturbed in 
her nest may eat or abandon new-born young, but will carry 
older ones by the scruff of the neck to a safer place. Youngsters 
start to take solid food at about a month old, and at night the 
mother leads her family out in procession to forage. The young 
become independent at about six weeks old. The male takes no 
part in rearing them, and may not even live near by. 
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HEDGEHOGS * /NSECTIVORES 


Although hedgehogs can swim well, 
they often drown in swimming pools 
and even tiny garden ponds because 
they cannot climb the smooth sides. A 
strip of wire netting fixed to the side 
aids escape. 


Cattle grids, trenches and similar holes 
are a danger to hedgehogs because 
they often fall in and cannot get out. 
Their spines may act as a cushion and 
make them less afraid of falling than 
mostanimals. Many cattle grids now 
have ramps or tunnels which allow 
hedgehogs to escape. 


Helping hedgehogs to survive 


Although few animals prey on them, hedgehogs face many 
hazards to survival. Every year thousands are killed by motor 
vehicles because they react to danger by rolling up. There is little 
evidence to support the theory that more are tending to run from 
danger, nor would running necessarily save their lives, although 
they can run quite fast. As hedgehogs feed on garden pests, it is 
in a gardener's interest to encourage them. Accidents that befall 
some hedgehogs in gardens are drowning in ponds or becoming 
entangled in netting. The use of garden chemicals such as 
insecticides and possibly slug pellets is also a threat to hedgehog 
survival. Many such chemicals are present in minute quantities 
in beetles and caterpillars, and as hedgehogs eat hundreds of 
them every month they can soon accumulate enough poison to 
damage their health. 

Hedgehogs face their greatest risks during hibernation. They 
may die of cold or be disturbed by fire or flood, or someone may 
wreck their nest. Gardeners can help by leaving piles of fallen 
leaves undisturbed behind sheds and under hedges. More than 
half of all hedgehogs do not survive their first winter. The 
remainder may live two or three years, rarely five or six. 
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INSECTIVORES » HEDGEHOGS 


Extra food such as a bowl of 
bread and milk helps 
garden hedgehogs to 
fatten up for winter 
hibernation. They willgo 
more than | mile (about 

0-5 km) for such atreat. A 
hedgehog will die during 
winter if its reserves of body 
fat are inadequate. 


!fa hedgehog is seen to froth at the mouth 
and twist itself about, it is not sick butis 
spreading the frothy saliva on its fur and 
spines with its tongue. The purpose of this 
behaviour is unknown, but it is quite normal. 


Hedgehogs sniff through garden 
litter to nose out woodlice and slugs. 
Eating poisoned creatures can lead 
toahedgehog's death, Use garden 
chemicals sparingly. 
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Winter in the hedgerow 


On bitterly cold winter days the countryside is still and silent, 
with only a few birds or an occasional rabbit abroad. Winter 
weather makes it difficult for animals to keep warm, and frost 
and snow greatly complicate the business of finding food. 
Digging for worms is impossible in frozen ground, and it is too 
cold for many small creatures such as beetles to be found. 

Hedgehogs and dormice avoid the problem by hibernating 
in a weatherproof nest, often at the bottom of a hedge. Instead of 
trying to find enough food to provide sufficient energy to keep 
warm, they allow their bodies to cool down and remain inactive 
for weeks on end and until better weather returns. For some 
animals, snow is a welcome protection. Ona clear, frosty night, 
a brown hare crouched on the surface may have to endure an air 
temperature of 18°F (—8°C). But a mouse under the snow is 
protected from the cold air and exposed only to snow tempera- 
ture — about 32°F (0®C). Inside its hedgerow nest or burrow it 
can even generate enough heat to be quite warm — perhaps ata 
temperature of 68°F (20°C) or more. 
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The carrion crow finds the 
hedgerow a good place to 
scavenge for dead rabbits 
orvoles. Hawthorn berries 
provide sustenance for 
noisy flocks of fieldfares. 


Rabbits scrape away the 
snow with their forepaws 
to search for grass and 
other plants to eat. 
Hedgerows often shelter 
rabbit warrens. 


Unlike the hedgehog, the field voles 
active throughout the winter. Itt 
among the grass underneath the 
snow, eating blades and stems, 


andis often out in the snow 
searching for buried acorns, 


Dead leaves make the most weatherproof 
winter nest fora hibernating hedgehog. The 
hedgehog carries the leaves to its chosen site 
and piles them in a heap supported by brambles 
or brushwood. It burrows into the heap and 
shuffles round until the leaves are all firmly 
packed into the walls of the nest. 


Agrey squirrel's winter drey in Amegpiewd = 
pis ohare bare “he iis very =e toa rey 

ibe squirrel’s drey, butitdoes 
squirrel does not hibernate Tokko ay event 


\ clinging to the outside. 


Inside its winter nest, a 
harvest mouse is warm and 
snug under the snow layer. 
Itdoes not hibernate, but 
forsakes the upper areas of 
tall grass and shrubs to live 
onthe ground. 


Old summer 
nest of harvest 
mouse 


Winter nest of 
harvest mouse 
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LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED + SMALL MAMMALS 


IDENTIFYING RATS, MICE, VOLES, 
SHREWS AND DORMICE 


When trying to identify small mammals such as rats, mice, voles 
and shrews, look at the shape of the nose, the size of the ears and 
the length of the tail in relation to the head and body. These are 
often crucial identification points. Colouring and size alone can 
be deceptive, especially with young animals; a young brown rat, 
for example, can be mistaken for a mouse. Also, there are brown 
versions of the black rat and black versions of the brown rat, but 
they can be distinguished by their ears and tail length. 

Mice generally have pointed faces, big eyes, prominent ears 
and a long, thin tail that is usually longer than the head and body. 
Rats are like large, heavily built mice with coarse, shaggy fur 
and scaly tails. Voles are chubby and round-faced with short 
noses and fairly small eyes and ears. They have long, silky hair 
and their tails are comparatively short — about half the length of 
head and body, or less. Shrews arc very tiny and have very long, 
narrow, pointed noses, small ears and pin-head size eyes. Their 
tails are usually quite hairy and vary from half to three-quarters 
of head and body length. Whereas voles and several species of 
mice have fur that is black at the base — visible when blown back 
— shrews and dormice have fur that is all one colour. 
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Brown rat 
Rattus norvegicus 

Head and body up to 11 in. 
(28cm). Fur occasionally 
black. Page 133 


Yellow-necked mouse 
Apodemus flavicollis 

Head and body 4 in. (10cm). 
Uncommon. Heavier than 
wood mouse. Page 145 


House mouse 
Mus musculus 
Head and body 3 in. 

(83 mm). Has greasy furand 
strong smell. Page 139 


Yellow mark 
en onchest 

t sf Broad yellow 
“rr sap chest-band 


Harvest mouse 
Micromys minutus 

\ Head and body 23 in. 
Y (64mm). Uncommon. Tail 
used for grasping. Page 137 


at 
oF 


Wood mouse 
Apodemus sylvaticus 

Head and body 33 in, 
(95mm). Page 141 


Distinguished 
mouse by larger 
hind feet and lo 


z — 


Young brown rat 
Distinguished from mouse by 
feet, which are larger and 
heavier in relation to body, 
and by thicker tail. 


SMALL MAMMALS + LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED 


nl Bulbous forehead 


: Zz 7 
ag hairs Pygmy shrew ~ oe" 
Sorex minutus 
Head and body 2} in. 

(64 mm). Very tiny. Page 127 


> 
White-toothed shrew 
Crocidura russula (Greater) 
Crocidura suaveolens (Lesser) 
Head and body 23 in. 

(60 mm). Channel Isles and 
isles of Scilly only. Page 131 


White eyebrows and ear tips Wiaiesival 
ater vole 
a» Orange furonflanks — Arvicola terrestris 
Head and body 8 in. (20 cm). 
Heavily built. Round face. Fur 
Ears half hidden occasionally black. Page 147 


Water shrew 
~ Common shrew Neomys fodiens 
Sorex araneus Head and body 33 in. 


Head and body 3 in. (75 mm). (86 mm). Young grey-brown 
Page 12 25 . underneath, Uncommon, 


Very short tail 


Page 129 Field vole 


Microtus agrestis 
. Head and body 4 in. (10 cm). 
<u” Adults dark brown, young 
Fluffy tail ° Big black eyes have greyer fur. Page 151 
— “ Ears clearly visible 
Common dormouse 
Muscardinus avellanarius Tail half as long 
as head and body 


Head and body 3 in. (75 mm). 
Hairs similar colour from base 
totip. Rare. Page 161 


Bank vole 
Clethrionomys glareolus 

Head and body 33 in, (90 mm). 
Adults red-brown, young 
have greyer fur, Page 149 


em). Slender build. Fur 
hetimes grey-brown Tail longer than head and body 
Page 135 
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COMMON SHREW = /NSECT/VORES 
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Loud squeaking usually betrays 
the presence of the belligerent 
common shrew as it fights to 
defend its territory against a fellow 
shrew, It cannot bear another's 
Presence, except when mating. 


During the autumn moult, long, 
dark winter fur starts growing on 
the hindquarters, looking like 

trousers. 


BQO 


In spring, it moults its winter coat 
to grow shorter, lighter summer 

fur that starts to appear on the 
head. 


Atemale may havea -_ 
Patch of white hairs on 
the back of herneck in 
summer, the hair roots < 
being injured when the 
male seizes her with his 


teeth while mating. Earthworms are one of 


common shrew's main 
foods —alack of them 
limit its numbers in pl 
such as moorland. It 
other soil animals and. 
insects, consuming al 
own weight in food daily. 
| ions 


Common in hedgerows, fields 
‘@nd woods, bul scarce on 
‘Moorland. None in Ireland. 


Small 
rounded ears 


the common shrew has a 
long, pointed nose, tiny 
eyes, and small, rounded 
ears set close toits head. A 
female may have several 
litters of six or seven young a 
year, from April onwards; 
they become independent 
atone month old, About 3 in 
(76 mm) head and body, 

1} in, (40 mm) tail 


Smaller than a house mouse, 


INSECTIVORES * COMMON SHREW. 


The common shrew lives mostly underground and has 
poor eyesight. It relies mainly on its keen sense of smell 
and its long whiskers to find its way about 


Common shrew Sorex araneus 


No common shrew can tolerate another in its territory, except 
briefly at breeding time. When two common shrews meet, both 
scream at each other with shrill, aggressive squeaks, which is 
perhaps why the term ‘shrewish’ is applied to a scolding 
woman. The squeaking can be heard for some distance and is 
often the only sign that shrews are near by. They are rarely seen 
because they spend three-quarters of their time underground, 
but are probably one of Britain's most abundant mammals. 

Active by day or night, the shrew is constantly on the move, 
twittering and muttering and poking its long nose here and there 
as it scurries along in search of food such as woodlice. It snatches 
a brief rest every hour or two, but expends so much energy in its 
bustling life that it will starve to death if it goes without food for 
more than about three hours. The shrew forages in the soil or 
leaf litter, along tiny tunnels it digs itself or which have been 
made by small rodents. 

Common shrews may live to be a year old—few live longer. 
Many fall prey to owls, other predators being deterred by the 
foul-tasting glands in the shrew’s skin, which also give it a 
distinctive odour. Cats may kill shrews, but rarely eat them. 
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PYGMY SHREW * /NSECT/VORES 


Pygmy shrews often share the 
same habitats as common shrews, 
but usually take care to avoid 
aconflict with their larger, 


more aggressive relatives. m 
a April to August. Most: 


horn in. lune or.July, in: 
underground. There: 


Barn owls often pounce on pygmy 
shrews, guided by the rustle of the 
shrew's progress. Owls do not mind the 
foul taste of the shrew's skin glands. 


The pygmy shrew is small but 
hardy and can thrive on open 
moorland, evenonthecold 
heights of Ben Nevis, Britain's 
highest mountain. 


Alongside a in. (13 mm) yew berry, 
the pygmy shrew's very small size is 
evident, Even when fully grown, it 
weighs less than a 10p coin. 
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my shrew is almost uniform 
eencoou, with a narrow, pointed 
‘nose, small eyes and a thick tail more 
thanhaifas long as its head and body. ; 
"About 24 in. (64 mm) head and body, aki 
44 in. (40 mm) tall. 


Compared with other 


— shrews, the pygmy shrew 
Found on farmland, moors and has a very bulbous head 
Inforests. Widespread, but and a short, narrow snout 


‘SCarcer than common shrew. 


INSECTIVORES * PYGMY SHREW 


Woodlice are common in the pygmy shrew's diet. It 
eats its Own weight in food every day, amounting to 
only a fraction of an ounce (about 6 grams). 


Pygmy shrew Sorex minutus 


The pygmy shrew is Britain’s smallest mammal, not much 
bigger than a stag beetle or longhorn beetle. It is so tiny that it is 
near the limit at which a warm-blooded animal can exist — if it 
were any smaller its body surface would be too extensive for its 
bulk and it would lose heat too rapidly to maintain a warm body 
temperature. The shrew does in fact lose so much energy as 
body heat that it must constantly search for food, and will starve 
to death if it fails to eat for more than two hours. Hardly ever 
pausing for more than a few minutes in its busy foraging, the 
pygmy shrew may explore more than 1,500 sq. yds (about 1,250 
sq. m) of territory regularly. It bustles along shallow tunnels 
made by other animals in the soil, leaf litter or vegetation, and 
avidly consumes small soil creatures such as spiders, tiny beetles 
and insect larvae. 

Females give birth to several litters each summer. The 
youngsters grow quickly and leave the nest at about three weeks 
old. Those born in early summer may be raising families 
themselves within a few weeks. But many shrews die within a 
few months of birth, and those that survive to breed the 
following year do not live through a second winter. 
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WATER SHREW * /NSECTIVORES 


All-black animals are 
found more often than 
among other types of 
shrew. Other colour 
variants are rare, 


Akeel of bristly hairs along, 
the underside of the tail and 


e ahairy fringe on each hind 

Prey is usually caught from behind “ Young water shrews leave the nest at toe are aids to padallir 

and, if taken in the water, hauled ‘9 Paddling 

ashore to be eaten. Mild poison in its about four weeks old. Families often and steering while swit 
travel in procession; the mother leads 


saliva may help the water shrew to 
he 
subdue large prey such as a frog and the others hold the one in front. 
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Rr) ce 


v, Black coat 


The water shrew's black coat and 
silvery-white underparts meet ina 
sharp line along its flanks, and its 
eyebrows and ear tips are often white 


Found in farmland, woods and Juveniles have duller coats than 
hedgerows. Widespread, but adults. About 33 in. (86 mm) head and 
May be scarce in some areas body, 24 in. (55 mm) tail 


INSECTIVORES * WATER SHREW 


“4 


When it dives, the water shrew has to paddle fast 
White eyebrows because air trapped under its fur makes it buoyant 
andeartips The trapped air gives it a silvery look under water 


Water shrew Neomys fodiens 


All shrews tend to be more abundant in damp places, where 
their prey is common — worms, insect larvae and small spiders, 
for example. Water shrews will also take to the water to hunt in 
ponds and streams for other prey such as fish, tadpoles and even 
quite large frogs. However, they also often live away from the 
water, even on dry downland, and some inhabit stony beaches 
where they probably feed on sandhoppers and flies along the 
high-tide line. Active by day or night, the shrews eat roughly 
their own weight in food daily. 

Except for females raising families, water shrews normally 
live alone in shallow burrow systems they dig themselves 
Sometimes a burrow is in a bank and has an underwater 
entrance. Two or three litters containing from three to eight 
young may be born ina year, from May onwards. Some females 
have their first litter when only two or three months old, but 
most do not breed until the summer following their birth. 
Although they may live for up to 18 months, water shrews 
mostly die young or are taken by predators such as owls, pike 
and mink. Numbers tend to fluctuate, the shrews apparently 
disappearing from an area then reappearing after several y 


LESSER WHITE-TOOTHED SHREW * /NSECTIVORES 


The shrew has big scent glands 
inthe skin of the flanks and by the. 
tail, They give off a musky scent. 
The flank glands are sometimes. 


exposed when the animal is 
running about. 


Insects and other small creatures 


such as snails are all part of the 
shrew's diet. It eats nearly its own 
weight in food every day. 


Greater white-toothed shrew 
Crocidura russula 


Sometimes called the musk shrew because of its 
strong scent, the greater white-toothed shrew 
lives in farmland and hedgerows on the Chan- 
nel Islands of Alderney, Guernsey and Herm. It 
is particularly common around buildings in dry 
places. It differs from the lesser species only in 
its tooth pattern. 


NEL 
cnA™ 
Tresco. st ry 
lartin's S 
Bryhertce Mary's ens L} | 
Agnes Gugh ISLES OF Alderney, 
SCILLY 
Guernsey, page oe 
CHANNEL 
ISLANDS Jerse’ Ty The young are born in anest of 
grass and leaves often sited amid 
In Britain found only in the Isles of Scilly only shrews present. The lesser and boulders or under tree roots. 
and the Channel Islands. Except on greater species never occur together There may be three or four litters of 
Jersey, white-toothed shrews are the onthe same island, up to six young inone season. 
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The lesser white-toothed shrew, 
orScilly shrew, is often foundon 
the shores of the Isles of Scilly, 
where it forages for sandhoppers 
among damp seaweed and 
boulders. Big ears and the 
Projecting hairs on the tail are 
characteristic of white-toothed 
shrews. About 23 in, (60 mm) head 
and body, 1} in, (40 mm) tail. 


/NSECTIVORES * LESSER WHITE-TOOTHED SHREW 


The only shrew found in the Isles of Scilly, the lesser 
Projecting white-toothed shrew needs a lot of food but can go 
tail hairs longer without eating than other kinds of shrew. 


Lesser white-toothed shrew Crocidura suaveolens 


Unlike any other British shrews, which all have red-tipped 
teeth, white-toothed shrews have all-white teeth. There are two 
species, lesser and greater, neither of which is found on the 
mainland. The lesser white-toothed shrew is found on the Isles 
of Scilly and on Jersey and Sark in the Channel Islands. Its 
peculiar distribution suggests that it may have been introduced 
to the islands in boatloads of animal fodder from southern or 
eastern Europe, where it is also found. The greater white- 
toothed shrew of the Channel Islands is common in France. 
Normally the Scilly shrew lives under logs or dense vegeta- 
tion or among stones, where it is out of sight of predators such as 
kestrels. It does not wander far, usually keeping within about 
50 yds (50 m) of its nest. The mild climate of the islands permits 


-a long breeding season, stretching from early summer until late 


autumn. The young take about three weeks to reach weaning 
age, by which time their mother is often pregnant again. A 
female sometimes leads her family out in a long procession — 
known as caravanning — each one grasping the animal in front. 
Most white-toothed shrews die at an early age, but they can live 
for well over a year. 
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BROWN RAT * RODENTS 


Arat colony may be found among a pile of 
rubbish in a hedgerow. The rats live in 
underground burrows with trampled runways 
leading to them. Young rats first emerge from 
the burrow at about three weeks old 


Often seen in the water, 
especially near a sewer, a 
swimming brown rat can be 
distinguished from a water 
vole by its pointed nose and 
greyer fur. 
Brown rats are common in 
sewers, Burrowing rats 
may cause the collapse of 
an old sewer, where the 
cracked brickwork offers 
many nesting holes. 


Brown rats are suspicious of any 
unfamiliar objects, and approach 
: warily, sniffing all the time. They 
— = 3 may take days to eat new bait or 
Y - venture into a trap. 


The young are born naked and blind in 
anest of loose straw, shavings, rags or 
similar material. A litter usually 
numbers about seven, but a big female 
may have up to 11 
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RODENTS * BROWN RAT 


Small, finely 
haired ears 


Brown rats like to live where there is undisturbed 
shelter and water close by. They are usually active at 
night, but may sometimes be seen during the day. 


Brown rat Rattus norvegicus 


A widespread pest, the brown rat fouls food stores and gnaws 
stored goods. It spread to Britain in the early 18th century, 
probably from Russia, and is found not only in buildings but 
also in many places out of doors, such as rubbish tips and muddy 
shores where debris is washed up by the tide. Very large 
populations often build up in farms, where there is plenty of 
food even though combine harvesters have done away with the 
com ricks that once harboured thousands of rats. In a fine 
summer, young rats may spread into hedgerows and lay-bys far 
from buildings. Brown rats are also at home in sewers, where 
they are especially liable to pick up and transmit diseases. 

Where food and shelter are abundant, a female brown rat can 
produce five litters a year totalling 50 young, all able to breed at 
The brown (or common) rat will eat three months old. But many young rats are caught by cats, owls, 
anything and thrives where there are foxes and other predators. Rat numbers are also controlled by 
food stores.or waste, thea coarse, the use of special poisons that prevent blood from clotting — 
Sey UTR Sat Kaleb eed ees Ithough ts have developed a resistance to them in thi 
e andathick, scaly tall aNways shorter although some rats have developed a resistance em in the 
Common around buildings, than its head and body. Male upto past ten years. The white rats of pet shops and laboratories area 
lnfarms and hedgerows. Less 11 in, (28cm) head and body, 9 in specially bred form of brown rat. Unlike their aggressive wild 
Usual on high ground, moors. (23 cm) tail. Female smaller cousins, they are tame, inoffensive and do not smell. 
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BLACK RAT * RODENTS 


Notall black rats are black. Brown forms 
are common, but can be distinguished 
from brown rats by their large pink ears 
and long tails. Brown varieties may have 
agrey belly or acreamy-white belly. 


Like all rodents, the black rat 


wears down its constantly Grain and food stores 
growing front teeth by gnawing, used to be raisedon 
and may cause expensive damage pillars of mushroom 
to woodwork, It will even gnaw shape so that rats 
could not climb in. Ne 


lead pipes and electric cables. 


Its large eyes and ears and 
long whiskers help the 
black rat to find its way in 
dark buildings, It eats all 
sorts of food, but 
particularly cereals. 


Black rats are active: 
night. They climb easit 
up a rope, brickwork! 
evena thin strand of 
But, unlike brown rats, 
they are reluctanttoen 
the water. 


Like the brown rat, the black rat has greasy fur that discolours 
asurface it rubs against regularly. A rat holegnawed 
through wood can be recognised by the stained edge 
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RODENTS * BLACK RAT 


Large 

pink ears The black (or ship) rat is most likely to 
be seen in a dockside warehouse. Its 
large, bare, pink ears are striking, and 
its thin tail is always as long as, or 
longer than, its head and body. Male 
up to 8 in. (20 cm) head and body, 9 in. 
(23 cm) tail. Female smaller. 


Fast and very agile, the black rat runs easily down a 
smooth, vertical surface such as a window frame. Its 
tail is lightly curled to assist balance. 


Black rat Rattus rattus 


Notorious for its role in carrying plague, the black rat thrives in 
a man-made environment, and was numerous in the untidy and 
insanitary towns of medieval Europe. The rat originated in 
tropical Asia, but spread to Europe as trade between countries 
developed; it reached Britain probably in the 11th century. 
Plague was rife in Asia, the virus being transmitted by the rat 
flea. During the 14th century, a massive outbreak of disease 
killed some 25 million people in Europe, including more than a 
third of Britain’s population, and was thought to be plague, 
spread by the rat flea. But modern research suggests that the 
European killer disease may not have been plague after all. 
Because of its tropical origins, in Britain the black rat prefers 
to live in warm, sheltered buildings. Since the coming of the 
larger, more aggressive and adaptable brown rat some 200 years 


\ 


\ 


“Ship mooring lines ago, the black rat has disappeared from most of its old haunts. A 

Long ii used to be fitted with few open-air colonies exist on islands such as Lundy, the rats 

—— thin tail Ge Cones to stop rat traffic evidently feeding mainly on plants, but their long-term survival 

Scarce. Found mainly inside | between ashipand is in doubt. Black rats usually have from three to five litters of 


buildings, chiefly in major j Wenner 


six or seven young a year; they mature at about four months old. 
Ports, old towns near coast. 


Man and domestic cats are their chief enemies. 
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HARVEST MOUSE + RODENTS 


Breeding nests are built well off the ground, often 

in grass or reeds, and are spherical —about 

2} in. (64 mm) across, The framework is woven from 
neatly shredded living leaf blades, so the nest 
hangs between stems. Non-breeding nests are 
more loosely built. 
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Atennis ball fixed about 
18 in. (45 cm) offthe 
ground makes anest- 
box suitable fora 
harvest mouse. 


three to eight your 
litter, born onal 
chewed grass leg 
j ~ ; Females are preg 
Gz it 4 for 17-19 days: 
iy j a = | have three litters 
year, each inane 


shoots and softfruit,as “Y 
wellasinsectssuchas | 
weevils, are all part of i; 
the harvest mouse’s | 
diet. Becauseitisvery / 
active, ithas alarge 

appetite for its size. 


Inwinter the mouse's coat is a 
darker brown. The winter nestis 
built low, usually ina clump of 
grass or undera hedge 


When tall plant stems die 
back in autumn, the harvest 
mice are left exposed and 

~ seek cover in low vegetation 
orsometimes in barns. Many 
— mice die during winter. 


Itsbluntnose, small ears and 

prown fur distinguish 
thetiny, agile harvest mouse, 
which lives among tall, stiff- 
stemmed vegetation and 
‘uses its tail as a fifth limb to 

stalks. About 23 in 
(64mm) head and body 
Brin. (64 mm) tail 


Fairly widespread in coarse 
Vegetation and hedgerows. 
Not found on high ground 


Tail 
grasping 
stalk 


RODENTS * HARVEST MOUSE 


Smaillears 


Harvest mice breed from late May to October. A male 
courting a female runs after her making a chattering 
noise. Sometimes she turns round and fights him off. 


Harvest mouse Micromys minutus 


One of the world’s smallest rodents, the harvest mouse weighs 
less than a 2p coin. Because it is so tiny it can climb fast and 
confidently among thin stalks. As their name implies, harvest 
mice have always been associated with cornfields, but now that 
these are reaped by machines and then ploughed up, it is difficult 
for them to live there permanently. They more often live in the 
long grass at the base of a hedge, invading the growing corn 
crop to nest and feed in early summer. Tall vegetation such as 
brambles and rushes is, however, their main summer home, and 
they are common in reed beds despite the water below. The peak 
breeding season is August and September. When young harvest 
mice become independent at about 16 days old they are grey- 
brown, and later moult to adult colouring. 

Although harvest mice are threatened by urban development 
and farming methods such as stubble burning and scrub and 
hedge removal, they may be able to benefit from the huge, 
undisturbed areas of rank grass that are developing along 
motorway embankments. Because they are active by day and 
night, the mice are likely to be caught by both daytime and 
night-time predators, and most live for only a few months. 
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HOUSE MOUSE + RODENTS 


Where there is plenty of food, 

house mice may live in fields 

and hedgerows in summer. Some may 
also move outdoors in late summer 
when indoor populations increase 

to high numbers. But few survive 

cold weather outdoors, and most 
spend the winter in a building. 


Abar of soap can provide a meal for 
ahouse mouse, It will eat all sorts of 
unusual items, although cereals and 
fats are its favourite food. It rarely 
takes liquids. 
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Amouse often sniffs with its 
nose raised. Its sense of smell is 
acute, and it can find its way 
about and recognise other 
members of its family by scent. 


even thrive in frozer 
meat stores, and 


keep out the cold, : 


Male mice fight toe 
social dominance ori 
their territory, and anya 
group may attack: 
Fighting occurs 

the population incr 


Pointed nose 


Greasy fur 


Scaly tail 


their chisel-like front teeth, 
which are growing all the 
time. They can cause fires 


Mice gnaw to wear down | 
| 


by gnawing through 7 eX . 2 
insulation on electric wires, if a 
and are sometimes 


electrocuted. 


Widespread, mostly inand 
@round buildings, butalso in 
hedgerows and on farmland 


Many kinds of stored food will 
attract the house mouse, which 
is mostly active at night. Alert 
and nimble, ithas prominent 
ears, big eyes and a pointed 
face. Its grey-brown coat is 
greasy and glistening and its tail 
long and scaly. Unlike other 
mice, itis smelly. About 3} in. 
(83 mm) head and body, 3} in. 
(83 mm) tail 


RODENTS + HOUSE MOUSE 


Anything soft and easily shredded, such as grass, 
sacking or newspaper, may be used to make a nest. 
One female can produce about 50 babies a year. 


House mouse Mus musculus 


Unlike other mice, the house mouse has a strong smell and 
greasy fur. It taints the places it lives in— homes, warehouses, 
hospitals and other public buildings. Mice also leave their black 
droppings and their urine about, carry diseases and parasites, 
and cause damage by their gnawing. Although house mice live 
for only about 18 months, and many die in their first winter, itis 
hard for the humans they live with to get rid of them. They 
breed so fast that in one summer the mice from one nest will 
have multiplied many times over. Females bear from five to ten 
litters a year with five or six young in a litter. The young leave 
the nest at three weeks old and three weeks later the females 
among them are ready to breed. 

House mice live within a yard or two of their food supply 
and move on only when food is short. They are easily trans- 
ported accidentally among food or goods and, with the spread of 
humans, have colonised most of the earth from their first home 
in Asia. The species essentially lives with man, indoors. When 
the Scottish islands of St Kilda were deserted in 1930, the house 
mouse — probably a resident since Viking times — became extinct 
within a few years. 
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WOOD MOUSE + RODENTS 


Autumn fruits suc} 


hawthorn and ott 
are part of the: d 
diet. It climbs well, 
uses places such, 
bird's nest high on; 


| =e a es =) branch as afee 
Le z ogg nN Fa ; 4 
Aer pee PL att 2 
eae pa é 
Always cautious, the mice sniff 
suspiciously before approaching 
anything unfamiliar. They have an acute 


sense of smell and rely chiefly on odours 
as ameans of recognising other mice. 


rae 


The wood mouse is at home 
inall sorts of places besides 
woodland, including sand- 
dunes, Amale regularly 
forages over aterritory 
roughly half the size of a 
football pitch 


Seeds are the wood mouse’s main 
food, along with shoots and buds. 
Italso eats snails, nibbling its way 
through the shell, and a variety of 
insects and their larvae. 


Wood mice have large 
hind feet that enable 
them to leap away like 
kangaroos. They usually 
move very fast, often 
bounding with their 

front feet tucked up. 


The mice dig thei 
burrow sys 

they store food: 
spend the day. 
mice are borntt 
nest chamber, 
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Large ears 


When mice are frightened, 
they often wash and groom 
themselves. They sit on their 
haunches and lick 
vigorously at their armpits 
forelimbs and belly 


Widespread in ali habitats from , 
Woodland to sand-dunes. aa 
Mountain-sides and gardens. 


Its sandy-brown coat and large ears 
and eyes help to distinguish the wood 
mouse, The underparts are white. with 
ayellow streak on the chest, and the 
tail is lightly haired, About 33 in 

(95 mm) head and body. tail longer 


RODENTS * WOOD MOUSE 


The wood mouse is common but not often seen, as itis 
active only at night. It prefers dark nights, and uses its 
large eyes and ears for finding its way about 


Wood mouse Apodemus sylvaticus 


Probably the most widespread and abundant British mammal, 
the wood mouse — also known as the long-tailed field mouse —is 
not confined to woodlands. It thrives equally well in more open 
places, even on moorlands and mountain-sides, and is also 
common in gardens, where it often lives near sheds and out- 
buildings and causes people to think house mice have moved in. 
However, unlike house mice, wood mice do not smell strongly. 

The wood mouse is very active, running and bounding from 
place to place and venturing into open places where other small 
mammals will rarely go. Although it moves only under cover of 
darkness, it is frequently taken by predators, especially owls and 
cats. Most wood mice stay in the same general area but may 
travel a quarter of a mile (400 m) in one night. In winter they 
sometimes go into a torpid state — almost like hibernation — in 
which they use far less energy than usual. This helps them 
survive food shortages. The population is at its lowest at the end 
of winter, butnumbers soon build up. Breeding starts in March, 
and a female may bear four litters, each of about five young, ina 
ear. Wood mice are generally short-lived; the maximum life- 
span in the wild is rarely more than two years. 
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Small woodland mammals are 
preyed on mainly by tawny owls 
When mice and vole numbers are 
low, anow! may have difficulty in 
finding enough food to rear evenone 
chick. Below its roost lie regurgitated 
pellets wads of indigestible fur 

and bones from its prey. 


by day ornigh 


They eat berries and seeds, 


Mice, voles and squirrels nibble the 

caps of fungi such as Boletus at the edge. 
and leave fragments of the flesh lying about 
At night slugs may also feed on the cap. 

but make neat, rounded he 


ondormouse 
itonly at night 


The woodland floor at night 


Many kinds of mammal, large and small, make their homes in 
deciduous woodland. Not only do the trees and shrubs provide 
more shelter from winds and cold than open country, but for 
mammals that can climb they give extra living and foraging 
space among their branches. Above all, the different kinds of 
trees, shrubs and flowers offer a wide assortment of food for the 
mammals and also for a vast number of insects, which are in turn 
another source of food for the mammals. A wood covering 
about 4 sq. mile (65 hectares) can support more than 5,000 mice 
and voles as well as many shrews, moles, squirrels and maybe 
some badgers and deer. 

Predators such as tawny owls and weasels are attracted by 
the abundance of small mammals. The night-flying tawny owl, 
especially, depends for food on the mice and voles that forage on 
the woodland floor. In summer when undergrowth is dense and 
small mammals well hidden it often hunts over open fields and 
hedgerows. But when the vegetation dies back in late autumn 
and winter, woodland mammals are easier prey. The owl claims 
a woodland territory ready for breeding time about March; 
territory size is largest when mice and vole numbers are low. 


Wood mice feed on more open parts 

_ of the woodland floor than bank voles, Several 
al mice will share a space, showing little 

i} aggression over the nuts, fruits, seedlings and 

insects it offers, except during the breeding 

season. 
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YELLOW-NECKED MOUSE + RODENTS 


Good climbers, yellow- 
necked mice will eearch at 
the top of a tree for food 
such as new buds. They 


The nest of grass and leaves is 


made underground within the - have been foundas high 
burrow, There are five or more y Like wood mice, yellow- upas 33 ft(10 m) 
babies in a litter. They emerge necked mice eat mainly 

from the nest when they are seeds and fruit, such as 

about 18 days old. acorns, hazel nuts and 


blackberries, In summer 
they also feed on insects 
and small animals such 
as snails and spiders 


Better climbers than wood. 
yellow-necked mice are more 
likely to be found in an attic, 
Stored apples provide the| 
with a good winter food supply 


a —_ 


¥ Inautumn, yellow-necked mice often 
enter outbuildings or houses in 
search of food and shelter. They are 
sometimes caught by cats or in traps. 
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RODENTS * YELLOW-NECKED MOUSE 


Yellow 
collar 


Orange- 
brown Like the wood mouse, the yellow-necked mouse 
flank comes out only at night. In autumn its food supply 
includes hawthorn berries. It may live about two years 


Yellow-necked mouse Apodemus flavicollis 


Not only does the yellow-necked mouse resemble a large, 
sandy-coloured wood mouse, but it is very like the wood mouse 
in its behaviour. Both mice are strictly nocturnal, with the big 
ears and eyes of creatures that need to pick up in the dark the faint 
sound or slight movement that warns of approaching danger, 
and both climb well and often search for food among high 
branches. Both are also found in woods, hedgerows and gar- 
dens. This seems to contradict a basic biological principle that no 
two animals can live in the same place and share the same food 
supply without one ultimately displacing the other. The yellow- 
necked mouse might be expected to become dominant as it is 
larger, but it is the wood mouse that occurs over most of Britain. 
Yellow-necked mice occur only in the south, and even there 

(The yellow-necked mouse looks very huge tracts of suitable woodland are apparently without them. 
/ Muchlike the wood mouse, but is Where they do occur, yellow-necked mice may increase to 


f ‘Getriguished by Re dietinct yellew considerable numbers and then inexplicably disappear a year or 
collar, Itis also bigger and heavier " 


than the wood mouse, and its sandy- two later. ‘ 
Found in woods, hedgerows / brown coat has more orange on the In parts of the south-east, where yellow-necked mice can be 
Butdistribution is patchy. / flanks, About 4 in. (10 cm) head and quite common, they often go into gardens and even houses in 
Much rarer than wood mouse. f body, tail usually longer. autumn — perhaps seeking a dry, sheltered place for the winter. 
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WATER VOLE * RODENTS 


The voles live ina system of burrows ina 
waterside bank. The entrances may be above 
or below water. They swim by paddling with all 
four legs and are kept warm and dry by a short 
dense undercoat below their long outer fur. 


Active by day, the vole moves 
among grasses, sedges, willow 
shoots and other waterside plants. 
Itgrasps them in its forepaws to eat 
the best parts, leaving a trail of 
fragments and stumps. 


As it swims, the vole's blunt noseish 

of the water at the tip of a V-shapedw 
Voles may fall prey to herons, owls, pi 
larger mammals such as mink. 


Anestof wove 
stems is somet 
made at the bas 


sedgeson. 
ground. 
nest is below! 


aburrows n 
or five litters of 
five young can! 
reared be 

and October. 


the water vole is about the 
same size as a brown rat, it differs in 
havinga chubby face with a blunt 
inose, short furry ears almost hidden 
bylislong, glossy, dark chocolate- 
brown fur, and a shorter tail 
Male Bin. (20 cm) head and 
(body, 41 in. (12. cm) tail. Female 
slightly smaller. 


"| 


‘Common in lowland Britain, but 
Motin Ireland. Found by ponds, 
‘slow-running rivers 


Completely black water voles 
occur, especially in Scotland, Voles 
with a white tail-tip are also more 
frequent in Scotland. 


RODENTS +* WATER VOLE 


The distinct plop it makes when diving into the water 
often reveals a water vole's presence. In the water it 
resembles a brown rat, but has a blunter head. 


Water vole Arvicola terrestris 


Water voles are often called water rats, but are only distantly 
related to rats. Brown rats do, like the voles, sometimes live in 
waterside burrows and may be seen swimming, but are rarely 
found far from buildings and often live in polluted water. Water 
voles prefer clean water in relatively undisturbed areas by 
lowland river banks or the fringes of ponds and lakes. 

The harmless water vole feeds almost entirely on waterside 
plants, and spends most of its life in a narrow strip of land at the 
water's edge, Small heaps of droppings mark the limits of its 
home range. A male occupies about 140 yds (130 m) of bank, 
and often stays in the same area a long time, sometimes all its 
life. A female occupies only half the range of a male and will 
sometimes leave her regular haunts to live elsewhere. Young 
voles, which are very dark brown witha long, almost black, tail, 
are sometimes found away from water in damp woodland and 
grassy areas; they may be mistaken for field voles, although 
bigger and darker. Movement from a population often occurs 
when numbers are high after a good breeding season, or when 
shallow ponds are drying up because of dry weather. A water 
vole’s normal life-span is 12-18 months. 
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BANK VOLE + RODENTS 


Hazeinuts are fraquentlyeaten The 
sharp-toothed bank vole gnaws a hole 
in the shell and takes out the kernel in 
small pieces 


Skomer vole 

The Skomer vole found on Skomer 
Island, Dyfed, is twice as heavy as 
mainland voles and about 44in. 
(11:5 cm) long in head and body. It 
is one of four larger island sub- 
species; the others are on Jersey, 
Mull and Raasay 
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Seeds, berries, nuts, 
plants and fungi are all 
the bank vole's diet, 

be stored underground, 
there to eatin safety, 


Where there is sufficient thick 
undergrowth, the bank vole forages 
busily by day or night alonga 
network of tunnels beaten through 
vegetation or dug underground. 


There may be four or five litters, each with 
four or five babies, between April and 
September. The nest is sometimes above 
ground, perhaps ina tree crevice, but often 
up to 4 in, (10 cm) below ground ina 
chamber reached by tunnels. 


Commonest in iowlands. 
Found in woods, hedges and 
‘Berub. Very |imited in Ireland. 


Small ears 


The bank vole can be distinguished froma , 
mouse by its chubby appearance, blunt 
nose, small eyes and ears and short, furry 
tail. Adults have a glossy, chestnut-brown 
coat that may shade to grey on the belly. 
About 3} in. (90 mm) head and body, up to 
2iin. (60mm) tail. 


Short tail 


The bank vole has a 
redder coat and more 
prominent ears thana 
field vole, Young 
bank voles are grey- 
brown and more 
difficult to tell from 
field voles. 


RODENTS +» BANK VOLE 


Bem 
Only about 1 oz (28 g) in weight, a bank vole can climb 


delicately among bramble stems and balance on a 
sideshoot as it reaches out for a berry. 


Bank vole Clethrionomys glareolus 


After the wood mouse the bank vole is probably the most 
abundant of Britain’s small rodents. It is more likely to be seen 
during daylight than the wood mouse, and tends to run and 
scurry rather than move in leaps and bounds. Although it may 
sometimes be found in long grass, wet places or on mountain- 
sides, the bank vole much prefers to live where there is dense 
cover. It is rarely found far from bramble thickets, hedgerows 
and other woody scrub, and is common in country gardens. 
Each bank vole occupies a home range, and does not normally 
venture more than about 55 yds (50 m) from its nest. Males 
generally range more widely than females. 

In mild years when there is plenty of food available, bank 
voles may begin breeding early and continue well into late 
autumn. A vole born early in the year may itself be raising a 
family within a few weeks, so the population builds up quickly. 
But fewer than half of those born survive the first few months, 
After they leave the nest at about 18 days old, young voles are 
often taken by predators such as weasels, or may die during 
cold, wet weather. The more robust survivors may live for 18 
months. Bank voles have been found in Ireland only since 1964. 
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FIELD VOLE + RODENTS 


Field voles often nest under logs and other 
objects lying in dry grass. If the covering is 
lifted, anest chamber and runway system 
are revealed among the grass stems, 
Voles will also nest under a blanket of snow. 


Field voles are very 
plentiful where there is 
lush, undisturbed grass. 
Ideal places are young 
forestry plantations. 


Orkney vole 

Microtus arvalis 

Found only on the Orkney Islands in Scot- Grass is the field vole's main food, 
lendland ane ctenne Island ee novos Four or five litters of from four to six young particularly the succulent lower stem 
the field vole in habits and looks, but is are reared between March and December. itwillalso eat bulbs, roots and 
heavier. It weighs about half an ounce By ten days old they are furred and by 16 days tree bark at ground level. 

(10-15g) more. About 44 in. (115m) old they are weaned. At six weeks old, young 


head and body, 1} in. (45 mm) tail. females are ready to mate. 
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RODENTS + FIELD VOLE 


Yellowy-brown fur 


\ Field voles are the main food of barn owls, forming 90 
per cent of their diet. Other animals that take the voles 
include kestrels, foxes, stoats, weasels and snakes, 


Field vole Microtus agrestis 


Its yellowy-brown colouring helps 


to distinguish the field vole from the Overgrown fields and places with long, rough grass are typical- 
red-brown bank vole. Itis chubby ly the home of the aptly named field vole, which particularly 
Beate benkyole, withia blunt ieee: likes damp, tussocky grass. Aggressive and noisy, field voles 
mand shiorieels, BUtithas 3 eore%, utter loud squeaks and angry chattering noises as they defend 
Sal atte ge their small territories, driving out other voles. Each vol kes 
shorétalled vole: About 4 In. small territories, driving er voles. Each vole make: 
(10 cm) head and body, 13 in runways among the grass stems, usually centred on the tussock 
(40 mm) tail where it nests; it feeds frequently, by day or night. 


Field voles are taken by a host of predators, but are prolific 
breeders. Populations in a favourable habitat often increase 
rapidly to number in their thousands ~a vole plague. The plague 
is followed by a rapid decline, probably due to less successful 
breeding because of overcrowding and heightened aggression. 
These high and low populations occur at intervals of from three 
to five years, often accompanied by similar fluctuations in 
predator populations. Field voles are very abundant for a few 
' years in young forestry plantations, but as the trees grow they 
cast a dense shade and the grass dies, forcing the voles to go 
elsewhere. Some survive on the grassy fringes, from where they 
can quickly recolonise grassy areas that develop once trees are 
felled. The normal life-span is about a year. 


Widespread in grassland and Adults are very belligerent. They 
hedgerows in both lowlands compete for territory and are quick 
&nduplands. None in Ireland to fight in its defence. 
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RED SQUIRREL + RODENTS 


Most of the 
squirrel's time is 
spent in the 
treetops. It is found 
chiefly among 
conifers, usually in 
extensive forests. 
Onsome trees 
squirrels strip bark 
toreach the sap. 


——s 


Although it does not come: 
wet weather, the squirrel d 
In autumn when food is hibernate and is oftens 
plentiful, squirrels forage by midwinter. It cannot go. e 
oak or beech trees for acoms, a few days without eating. 
beechmast and other foods to 
store for winter. They also eat 
heartily in autumn to put on fat 
reserves for winter. 


The red squirrel uses its 
strong, sharp claws to grip. 
the bark as it runs head first 
down atree, Itis strong . - . 
enough to hang by just one ae oe “ eae § ‘ be True albinos, with pinke 
foot. Its claws often scar the * s 4 —<., sometimes seen in Scotl 
tree bark, dark brown varieties also 0 
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Ear-tults 


The squirrels ear- 
tufts are especially 
Jong in the winter 

(particularly on an 
adult), and giveita 
perky appearance. 


In summer the attractive red 
‘squirrel has bright chestnut fur 
with orange-brown feet and 
lower legs. Its ears are tufted, 
but tufts may be smaller or 
absent in young animals. As 
‘summer progresses, the 
squirrel's bushy tail bleaches 
toapale cream. About 8 in. 

(20 cm) head and body; 

The long, silky winter coat is 7 in, (18 cm) tail 
chocolate brown, the furon the 

back sometimes looking dark grey 

The tail is a uniform dark brown. 


‘Declining; mostly gone from 
“South. Mainly restricted to 


Tange areas of mature forest 


Early on winter mornings, red squirrels are likely to be 
seen high in the trees searching for food such as larch 
cones, from which they take the seeds. 


Red squirrel Sciurus vulgaris 


Red squirrels are most likely to be seen in heavily forested areas 
soon after dawn. Mature Scots pine woods are a favourite 
habitat, but they are also found among other conifers such as 
larch and spruce. These trees provide a high thoroughfare 
among the branches and year-round food from cone seeds, 
buds, shoots and pollen, although the squirrels also like to 
forage for nuts and acorns among nearby deciduous trees. 

The Scots pine was the only large native conifer to survive 
the last Ice Age, and the red squirrel one of the last mammals to 
colonise Britain before it was cut off from the rest of Europe 
some 9,000 years ago. Until the 1940s the animal was fairly 
widespread. Now it has disappeared from large areas of the 
country and its place has been taken by the grey squirrel. The 
reasons for the red squirrel’s decline are not clear. One cause 
may be the extensive loss of suitable woodland, as well as the 
forestry practice of clear-felling large areas of conifers. It is 
unlikely that grey squirrels drive away red squirrels, but they 
may stop them repopulating wooded areas. Red squirrels live 
for about three years. Few predators can catch them in the trees; 
on the ground they may be killed by foxes, birds of prey or cars. 
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RED SQUIRREL * RODENTS 


Squirrels recognise food by its 
smell. They enjoy a wide variety 
‘ Of fruits, nuts, pollen, flowers and 
H% fungi, and thrive best wherea 

J mixture of different tree types 
gives the fullest range of food 


Tree seeds and red squirrel survival 


Red squirrel numbers from season to season depend on the seed 
crop of the dominant trees where they live. Where there are 
plenty of pine cones, acorns or similar food, squirrels build up 
generous fat reserves and many survive the winter in good 
condition. They begin breeding early in the following year, and 
many babies are born and reared. In years when tree seeds are 
less abundant, the squirrels begin winter with poor fat reserves 
and many die from starvation or disease. Most of the survivors 
are not fit enough to breed successfully. The population can take 
years to recover, and while red squirrel numbers are low, grey 
squirrels often move into the area. The struggling red squirrels 
are then also forced to compete for food and space with a larger 
animal. Sometimes this has tipped the balance against them. 

A litter of red squirrels usually numbers three or four, 
sometimes up to six, but in larger litters more die. Older females 
may produce two litters by the end of the breeding season in 
August. Males take no part in rearing young. A red squirrel is 
most in danger from predators for the first few months of life, 
after leaving the nest and before losing its fluffy, juvenile coat 
and becoming fully independent. 
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The mating season often begins 
on warm days in January. 
Courtship is long-drawn-out 
and includes chases through the 
branches. A female may nave 
‘several mates inone season. 


Food is held in the forepaws. 
Squirrels bite the scales off 
ripe pine cones to getat the 
seeds, Chewed cone cores 
and discarded scales litter the 
ground under the trees. 


RODENTS + RED SQUIRREL 


seding nestis 
Bees hedin will 
her babies inher 
one by onetoan 
enestnear by. 


Young squirrels are born ina 
specially built drey with a thick, 

grassy lining inside a framework 
Youngsters leave the nest Oftwigs. Itis about 12 in. (30 cm) 


when about two months old. across and usually wedged 
Soon afterwards they against a tree trunk. Young are born 
become independent of blind and naked, but are fully furred 
their mother and develop an by about three weeks old and open 
adult coat their eyes at four weeks old. 
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GREY SQUIRREL * RODENTS 


Aloud churring noise inthetree- 
tops often reveals the presence rs Agile grey squirrels can run along 

of grey squirrels as they 0 slender twigs and leap from tree to 
aggressively scold or chase off = \ x q tree. Young ones soon learn to do so. If 
anintruder thay fall they can land safely from 
heights of about 30 ft (9 m). 


White squirrels are fairly common, 
inthe south-east especially. They 
have pink eyes and are true albinos, 
Squirrels are active by day. 
They like to sit upright on 
vantage points to survey their 
‘surroundings, relying as much 
on eyesight as smell for 


information. 
Winter furis dense anda 
bright, silvery grey witha 
J brown tinge along the 
Silky black squirrels are sometimes seen, although middle of the back, Itis 
rare. They are found mainly in and around - ? replaced by brownish 
Bedfordshire, where black varieties from North a ff j summer fur during April 
America were released early this century. and May. 
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RODENTS + GREY SQUIRREL 


Bushy, grizzled tail 


The grey squirrel does not hibernate, and may be 
seen feeding on fine days during the winter. A half 
coconut fixed to a tree provides it with a feast. 


Grey squirrel Sciurus carolinensis 


One of Britain's most familiar and frequently seen mammals, 
the grey squirrel is a native of the hardwood forests of the eastern 
United States. It was introduced to this country in the mid-19th 


In summer the grey squirrel’s furis century, but did not become established in the wild until about 
often yellowish-brown, on the flanks the turn of the century, after many releases. 
and feetespecially. Ithas a bushy, Unlike native red squirrels, grey squirrels can live happily in 


grizzledtailthat staysthe same colour hedgerow trees, parkland, gardens and other places without 
all year, white underparts, and ears 


without tufts, About 10 in. (25 om) large areas of trees. Britain's patchwork countryside with dotted 
head and body, 8 in. (20 cm) tail trees and isolated copses suited them well and they became 
abundant. Where grey squirrels spread to live alongside red 
squirrels, the greys usually became more numerous after a while 
and displaced their smaller cousins, generally without obvious 
signs of conflict. 

As well as nuts, acorns, beech-mast and fungi, grey squirrels 
eat tree bark, leaves, shoots, buds and flowers. In commercial 
woodlands they damage valuable trees and are a serious pest. 
Elsewhere most people find their behaviour attractive and en- 


Yellowish-brown fur 


Silvery winter fur begins to 


Common in forests, gardens, grow in autumn, starting on dearing. Because the squirrels have few predators, some live for 
hedgerows: scarce onhigh the rump. The complete up to 10 years. But most die much younger, from starvation, 
found. Range expanding. moult takes up to six weeks. accidents such as forest fires or as a result of pest control. 
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GREY SQUIRREL + RODENTS 


Instead of building itself adrey, 
agrey squirrel may make its 
home ina hollow tree ora 
woodpecker's old nest-hole. 


Asummer drey may be 
flimsy and lodged 
amid small branches 


The grey squirrel at home 


Because grey squirrels are agile, acrobatic and active by day, 
they are one of the most interesting and easiest to watch of all 
British wild creatures. All sorts of behaviour can be observed — 
they can be seen sitting surveying their surroundings, their 
twitching tails indicative of uneasiness or suspicion, or they can 
be aggressively grinding their teeth and chattering loudly at an 
intruder or predator. They can also be seen as they run swiftly up 
and down trees, climb walls or bound briskly across the ground 
in short leaps. 

Intelligent and resourceful, grey squirrels have been particu- 
larly successful in invading towns and gardens where there are 
trees. They quickly become quite bold, and soon learn to raid 
bird tables for extra food, or to chew through the string holding 
a nut basket suspended and collect their booty when it falls to the 
ground. Not only do they benefit from food put out for birds, 
they will also occasionally raid nests to steal eggs and nestlings. 
Young squirrels are born in tree-top dreys in spring or early 
summer. The average litter size is three, and the male plays no 
part in the rearing. The youngsters disperse when their teeth are 
fully grown and they can feed themselves, usually at about ten 
wecks old. They breed for the first time ata year old. 
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Usually a winter drey is 
onasturdy branch 
close to the trunk. 


The football-sized nest, or drey, is 
made of twigs, often with the leaves 
a still attached, Itis built fairly highina 
tree and lined with dry grass and 
shredded bark. 


The squirrel uses its forepaws to 
manipulate food, especially 
tough things such as nuts, 
5 need a lot of gnawing to open. 

. Nutshells litter the ground ata. 


favourite feeding site. 


RODENTS +» GREY SQUIRREL 


Squirrels soon master 
the artofreachinga 
basket of nuts put out 
for birds, even if itis 
suspended by wire 
froma clothes line. 


feet and sharp claws 
ble squirrels to climb. 
walls to reach bird food left 
airs window sills. They 


Tree bark is gnawed to 
get at the nutritious 
‘sapwood below, The 
raw scar lefton the tree 
may lead to distorted 
growth and encourage 
fungal attack. 


Surplus food is stored for winter by 
burying. Often the cached food is not 
recovered, and acorns and other 
seeds sprout the following year, so 


\ rite ‘ 3 . 
In late winter, courting squirrels often aiding tree dispersal. 


frisk and chase across lawns or 
along branches and logs, They run 
fast, with their tails flicking and their 
legs outstretched, 
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COMMON DORMOUSE + RODENTS 
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wag hated 


Adomed nest about 
6in. (15cm) across is 
builtina bush, often a 
thorny one to deter 
predators, The nest 
may be sited several 
feet above the ground. 


Dormice spend more time than 
other mice climbing in bushes 
and trees, where they obtain 
much of their food, including 
many insects. 


Pollen from catkins 
and spring flowers 
Provides a dormouse 
with nutritious food. Its 
whiskers carry pollen 
from plantto plant, 


which aids pollination. Hazel nuts are often eaten. T 


dormouse makes a hole in th 
side of the shell to getatthe _ 
kernel. The cut edge of the hole 
has toothmarks along it. 


a — 
Between May and September 
there is one litter, sometimes two, - Topulde neste a 
of from two to seven young, born vl ak serene Italso uses din 
blind and naked. They soon grow ff leaves, mossandgrass. 
grey fur, but moult this before 
leaving the nest at a month old, A 


when they resemble adults in 
colour, but are greyer. 


$5 


Flutty tail 


RODENTS * COMMON DORMOUSE 


Secretive, nocturnal and rarely seen, the 
‘common dormouse is distinguished from 
all other mice by its fluffy tail, 
orange-yellow fur and chubby build 
Italso has smaller ears than other 

mice, but much bigger eyes than 

voles. Its belly fur is creamy-white. 

About 3in. (75 mm) head and 

body, 2} in. (64mm) tail 


Awinter nest is builton or near the ground, among tree 
roots or in a hedge bottom or coppice stool. Here the 
dormouse hibernates alone from October to April. 


Common dormouse Muscardinus avellanarius 


In times gone by, the common dormouse was a familiar animal 
to country folk, and frequently kept as a pet. It was also called 
the hazel dormouse because it was often found in hazel coppices. 
Yet today common dormice are rarely encountered, and no one 
is sure whether this is because they have become rare and 
threatened, or are merely overlooked. In the days when men 
spent many hours hedging and ditching — trimming hedges and 
cleaning out ditches — many a drowsy, hibernating dormouse 
was exposed, for these tasks were carried out mainly in winter. 
Many dormouse nests were also discovered when the poles were 
harvested from coppiced trees. Today these tasks, if done at all, 
} are usually performed by machines, so the presence of dormice 
f is much less likely to be noticed. 

In summer dormice live in woodland shrubs and bushes or 
among tall hedges or dense scrub. They come out only at night 


Anagile climber, the dormouse 
will live ina bird's nest-box, even 
one fixed 12 ft (3-6 m) above the 
ground. 


Uncommon. Found in southern 
hedges and woods. May occur 
inparts of northern England. 


to feed on insects, nuts and flowers, so are rarely seen. As they 
stay hidden among the branches they are not often caught by 
cats, nor do they normally venture into traps. Dormice may be 
taken by crows, magpies, owls and foxes, but can live to be 
about four years old in the wild. Some pets have lived to be six. 
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FAT DORMOUSE « RODENTS 
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From October to April the fat 
dormouse hibernates. It stays in 
its nest all the time and lives off its 
fat reserves, losing nearly half its 
weight 


Sometimes the dormouse 
eats birds' eggs and 
nestlings, large insects 
and any small animals it 
can catch, 


Its tail helps the dormouse to f 
balance. Itis whisked about as the 


agile animal climbs among small 
branches in the tree-tops. 


Fat dormice gnaw 
particularly those with 
sweet, juicy sapwood 
under the bark. Fruitand. 
timber trees may be 
severely damaged. 


Asingle litter of four or five young 
is produced each midsummer ina 
nest made of dry leaves and grass 
inatree hollow or an old squirrel 

drey, or sometimes in the corner of 
aloft. 


. Plant material is the main 
as, 3 food, particularly fruits 
but also nuts, bark and 
fungi. The dormouse 


- holds food in its forepaws 
DR. while eating 


Mainly confined to woodland in 
the Chiiterns, It often winters in 
houses and sheds. 


The bushy-tailed fat dormouse looks like a 
small grey squirrel. Its belly is white, and its 
fine grey body fur often has darker, brownish 
tinges on the tail, the outside of the legs and 
inaring round each eye. About 6 in. (15 cm) 
head and body, 5 in. (12-5 cm) tail 


Grey 
squirrel 


Although the fat dormouse may sit up 
like a squirrel, it keeps its tail laid flat 
Fat dormice come out only at night, 
and grey squirrels are active only 
during the day 


Grey body fur 


RODENTS - FAT DORMOUSE 


Dark eye rings 


In late summer the fat dormouse eats heartily to pre- 


pare for hibernation. By autumn it may have nearly 
doubled its summer weight of about 5 oz (140 g). 


Fat dormouse Glisglis 


The Romans used to keep fat dormice in captivity and deliber- 
ately overfeed them to make a succulent and unusual meal, so 
they are also known as edible dormice. In the wild these 
squirrel-like dormice eat extra food in late summer to fatten 
themselves and build up reserves for the winter. 

The fat dormouse was not introduced to Britain until recent 
times. A few were brought from the Continent, where they are 
common, and released at Tring in Hertfordshire in 1902. Now 
they are found in many woodland and suburban areas of the 
Chilterns, and although in some places they are numerous 
enough to be regarded as pests, they have not spread very much. 
The fat dormouse is not a great wanderer and rarely seems to 
travel more than a few hundred yards from its nest. It spends 
most of its time high in tree branches, foraging only at night, so 
is not often seen. But signs of its activity are more evident; it 
damages trees by chewing bark, buds and growing shoots, and 
in autumn may enter a house or shed and gnaw woodwork or 
stored food. It also comes indoors to a dry place to hibernate, 
and may keep people awake by scuttling about in the loft. It 
makes little other noise except some squeaks and growls. 
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COYPU + RODENTS 


food held in itsfo 
feet. Itfeeds, 


Young coypus swim well, 
and play in the water. 
Coypus' two-layer coats 
keep out the cold. The silky 
underfur traps an insulating 
layer of air against the skin 
and is kept dry by thelong, 
coarse outer hairs. 


Long periods are devoted to 
grooming. The shaggy coatis 
combed with the fore and hind feet 
and also the teeth: 


In severe winters when a AY i 
marshes and dykes are -? | 
frozen, itis difficult for ani 
coypus to feed and many 
die of starvation. Some ap 4 = 
lose the end of the tall 7 mes 
through frostbite. 


The female's teats are along her sides. 
There may be two litters of five or six 
young coypus ina year. They are born 
with furand can soon run about. The 
young are suckled for up to ten weeks. 
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Awaterside rodent contined to 
East Anglian coastal regions. 
Its range has contracted 


Athome on land or in water, the coypuis 
heavily built with a broad, squarish head and 
webbed hind feet. Its shaggy coat has long, 
coarse, pale brown outer hairs covering 
dense, silky underfur. Male 24 in. (60 cm) 
head and body, 12 in, (30 cm) tail. Female 
smaller. 


RODENTS + COYPU 


The coypu's huge orange incisor teeth are very obvi- 
Ous. Its long front claws are useful for digging up roots 
or excavating a burrow. 


Coypu Myvcastor coypus 
YP y YE 


Nutria, a commercially valuable dark brown fur, is the soft, 
dense underfur of the coypu, which was introduced to Britain 
from South America about 1929 to be reared in cages for its pelt. 
Many escaped, and in the 1930s and 1940s colonies became 
established in the wild, giving Britain its largest rodent — about 
the size of a short-legged terrier dog. The coypu did not spread 
far; there were small numbers in parts of Buckinghamshire in 
the 1950s and 1960s, but it is now restricted to East Angli 

Coypus are rarely found far from water, but will eat a wide 
range of plants, including crops such as wheat and carrots, as 
well as waterside plants. They live in river-bank burrows, often 
with tunnels about 6—7 yds (6 m) long, or if the banks are not 
suitable for burrowing they make nests of marsh plants and 
grass. Because of the damage they do to crops and river banks, 
the Ministry of Agriculture is attempting to exterminate them, 
and intensive trapping has probably helped to keep numbers 
down. The main threat to coypus’ survival, however, seems to 
be very cold winters. They risk drowning from being trapped 
under ice, and cannot easily feed on frozen waterside plants and 
roots. The winter of 1962-3 killed large numbers. 
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Sanctuary and sustenance in the wetlands 


Marshland and waterside areas are attractive to many mammals 
because they offer good shelter and varied food. Waterside 
plants are often luxuriant and include dense masses of tall rushes, 
reeds and sedges where animals can hide. Clumps of alder 
growing at the water’s edge provide roosting spots for bats in 
crannies behind fissured bark. On wetlands, animals are safe 
from disturbance because few people, and fewer vehicles, ven- 
ture far over squelchy ground. 

Some mammals — bats and water deer for example —live near 
the water and take advantage of what it offers without getting 
too wet. But coypus, mink, water shrews, water voles and 
otters spend a lot of their time in the water. Water voles and 
coypus feed on waterside plants. So, in a few places, do Chinese 
water deer. Leaf-eating larvae, including many moth caterpil- 
lars, also live on plants and both the larvae and the adults are 
food for bats. The water itself also provides a food supply for 
bats, because the larvae of gnats, mosquitoes, mayflies and 
many other insects live in the water, emerging in their thousands 
as they become adult. 

Damp waterside soils are full of earthworms, which shrews 
and moles feed on. Fish, frogs and other creatures in the water 
provide food for the carnivorous otter and mink. 


The discharge from drainage pipes 
includes agricultural chemicals that 
have seeped through the soil. Fertilisers 
cause excess growths of algae (plants 


such as blanket-weed), which use up all day, leaving atrail of V-shaped ripples. The 
the: oxygen in the water; other forms of voles come ashore to eat waterside 
life then die. Pesticides kill large vegetation, leaving piles of chopped 


numbers of water insects. 
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Chinese water deer 
lie up in extensive 
reed-beds during the 
day. They emerge at 
dawn and dusk to eat 
crops or lush grass at 
field edges. 


Water voles are often seen swimming by 


sedges and other food remains. 


wetlan h population of 

shave a hig! 

insect! eenich provide food for 
ites by day and bats by night 


ton’s bats are out 
ly, Dauben g 
Typical, pursuing insects very 


face 
the water sur 
close to 


Stands of reeds or tall grass close 
to the water's edge may bethe site 
of aharvest mouse's summer nest 
Harvest mice live among tall, stiff 
stemmed vegetation and are not 
confined to farmland 


Footprints that may be seen 
inthe soft mud at the 
water's edge include the 
tiny toe marks of awater 
vole, the big webbed tracks 
of acoypu or the pawprints 
of amink. 


Coypus normally feed at 
night but may be seen at 
dawn or dusk, They eat 
waterside plants, but also 
raid nearby farm crops 
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ESCAPED ALIENS +» RODENTS 
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Indian giant squirrel 
Ratufa indica 


In the winter of 1959-60, an 
escaped giant squirrel lived wild 
in Blackheath, London, for sev- 
eral weeks before capture. No 
one knew how it got there. 
About 11 in. (28cm) head and 
body, tail same length. 


Crested porcupine 
Hystrix cristata 


During the 1970s, a pair of crested 
porcupines escaped from a zoo in Staf- 
fordshire and lived free for about two 
years. At the same time there were 
some escaped Himalayan porcupines 
living free in Devon. All damaged 
trees, but did not seem to multiply. 
About 25 in. (64cm) head and body. 


Mongolian gerbil 
Meriones unguiculatus 


The hardy, soft-furred gerbil 
from the desert regions of Mon- 
golia has been a popular pet in 
Britain since the 1960s. Many 
have escaped and established 
wild colonies, often under sheds 
and outbuildings. About 4in. 
(10cm) head and body, tail 
same length 


Alien rodents at large 


Pets and zoo animals occasionally escape and may be seen it 
wild. Even large animals such as zebras and sea lions somet} 
get away, but are usually quickly recaptured. Small, 
rodents such as squirrels easily elude capture and may li 
for years. Occasionally small animals escape in a group 
establish a breeding colony, as hamsters and gerbils have 
many times, adding exotic species to Britain’s wildlife. 
times people deliberately release pet animals into the wild; 
cruel to animals that are unused to fending for themselves. 
Most alien animals do not survive very long in the unsuit 
conditions of a strange country, but some become welle 
lished and increase rapidly. They may then become pests tha 
hard to get rid of. Escaped coypus and musk rats have showr 
damage that can be done by alien species that become establi 
in our countryside. To deliberately release animals from abr 
into the wild is now illegal. 


RODENTS + ESCAPED ALIENS 


Musk rat 

Ondatra zibethicus a 
The semi-aquatic musk 

rat was brought to Britain 


from North America in 
the 1920s for fur farming. 


Some animals escaped to 

es aged Golden hamster 

and did a lot of damage to Mesocricetus auratus 

crops. By 1937 the animal A stoutly built burrower from eastern Europe and the 
had been exterminated. Middle East, the soft-furred, nocturnal hamster feeds on 
About 12 in. (30cm) head fruit, vegetables and grain. Itstores food in its large cheek 
and body, 10 in. (25 cm) pouches for eating at leisure. About 7 in. (18 cm) long 
tail. including tail. 


West Indian mouse 
Nyctomys sumichastri 

Dark-cyed, furry-tailed mice 
have reached Britain from the 
West Indies with cargoes of 
bananas, which are part of 
their dict. They normally ar- 
rive singly, and have not estab- 


Unless kept in a secure metal cage, 
hamsters will gnaw and burrow their 
way to freedom. They have been 


lished colonies. About 4} in. known to burrow out of a shop 
(12cm) head and body, tail basementand tunnel under the 
same length. Pavement, 
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BROWN HARE = HARES AND RABBITS 


Aleveret is born in the. 

atull coat of furand iteeved al 
open. It lies low in aform—a. 
depression made amid long 
grass. A litter usually numbers, 
two or three, eachkeptina. 
separate form. 


In March and April particularly, 
hares indulge in energetic leaping 
and wild chases—hence the 

saying 'mad as a March hare’. 
They breed at any time of the year. 


During the day the hare rests crouching low 
against the ground in scrub or grassorina 
ploughed furrow. Its ears are laid flat and from 
distance it looks like a large clod of earth ortur 


Hares eat grass and other plants, 


If disturbed the hare can run as fast as 35 miles (56 km) an but farm weedkillers destro’ 
hour—it runs with its tail held downwards, showing the dark eats ofthe Sia they ao 
topside, Normally it lopes along unhurriedly, its long hind legs They also eat their own soft 
placed in front of its forelegs at each stride. droppings. 
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HARES AND RABBITS +» BROWN HARE 


Black-tipped 
ears 


Ashy, alert animal of open country, the 
brown hare has black-tipped ears 
about 4 in. (10 cm) long, large staring 
eyes and powerful hind legs. The furon 
throat and flanks is orange. Male (Jack) 
22 in. (55 cm) long. Female (vill) only 
slightly smaller. 


Hares often stand up on their hind legs and paw at 
each other like boxers. This may be a struggle for 
social dominance, or a Jill rebuffing a Jack. 


Brown hare Lepus capensis 


Its large eyes and long ears provide the hare with excellent 
eyesight and hearing to give it plenty of warning of danger in the 
open downs or farmland it inhabits. The best time to see one is in 
the early morning or late evening as it sits up to survey its 
surroundings. Even when feeding it rarely keeps its head down 
for long. No other British mammal is better able to survive in a 
totally open habitat, where cold, windy or rainy weather is as 
much a challenge to survival as eluding predators. 

Once brown hares were a common sight in pastures and 
ploughed fields, but in recent years numbers have declined 
markedly although they are still common in Scotland. The 
reasons for the decline probably include a decrease in living 
space because of housing developments and new roads, and also 
the killing of young hares (leverets) by farm machines such as 
hay mowers and perhaps by insecticides sprayed on crops. A 
major threat is the use of weedkillers in hay and cornfields, 
which deprive hares of many plants needed for a nutritious diet. 
Found in lowland grassland. A hare may live for three or four years — some may be twice 
Widespread but declining. that age. Predators such as foxes, owls and buzzards take a few 
Introduced into Ireland leverets, but adults are fast enough to elude most enemies. 
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MOUNTAIN HARE * HARES AND RABBITS 


In Ireland, mountain hares usually stay brown 
all year. They are uflen seen in large groups 
on farmland 
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times ayear. In winter 
turns from brown to white 
skewbaid, In Spring tl 
brown again, and in sum 
they grow athinner, 
grey-brown coat. 


In summer, the mountain hare 
supplements its heather diet 
with rushes, cotton grass and 
bilberry shoots. It regularly eats 
its own soft droppings. 
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Regular a 
Eagles and harriers kill ace Stee 
mountain hares, especially where mountain hares 
leverets (young). staal nibble their way thro 
may also fall prey to buzzards heather and bilberrys 
orwild cats, but foxes are la 
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Common on upland heather 
Moors, but found at all altitudes 
intreland 


HARES AND RABBITS +» MOUNTAIN HARE 


A short burrow or a hollow scraped in snow may 


shelter the mountain hare from the cold and wind. 
Many starve when crusted snow prevents foraging. 


Mountain hare Lepus timidus 


High heather moors are the chief home of the mountain hare, 
and heather is its main food. Because of the blue-grey tinge to its 
summer coat, it is also known as the blue hare. In summer its 
all-white tail helps to distinguish it from the rabbit and the 
brown hare, both of which have dark tops to their tails. The 
mountain hare’s dense white winter coat is more likely to turn 
wholly white in colder temperatures or at higher altitudes. 

The hares feed mostly at night, resting during the day in a 
scraped hollow or a form nibbled out among the heather. On 
mountain-sides they tend to move downhill to feed, returning 
to high ground to rest. In winter they move down from the 
highest areas to shelter in hollows or hide among boulders, and 
some 20 or more animals may gather in the same area. Mountain 
hares breed between February and August and may have three 
litters a year, each usually with one or two leverets. In some 
years more than three-quarters of the population dies before the 
next breeding season. Some may live to be ten years old. 

In Ireland, mountain hares replace brown hares, living in all 
sorts of country including lowland pastures, and are often 
known as Irish hares. They used to be depicted on Irish coins. 
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Red deer retreat from high ground for the 
winter and live in the valleys. When spring 
comes they move back up the mountain- 

sides to escape disturbance from people 
and pestilential flies. 


Where there are 
meadow pipits there 

may also be pygmy 

shrews. Both feed on 

tiny insects among the a 

stones and heather. cee j 
Pygmy shrews keep tron 
well hidden but may be 
heard squeaking. 


The stoat's white winter coat is good 
camouflage when hunting. It may also 
help to conserve body heat, because 
white fur radiates less than dark fur. 
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ial 
\d areas now have commercial 
of dense conifers. These rob 
hares of living space but may 
eahome for pine martens. 


Eup! 


like patches of snow against the dark 
heather. They show up only when they 
move. On upland slopes they take the 
place of rabbits and brown hares. 


In their winter coats, mountain hares look 


‘Small herds of feral goats may be 
‘seen ina few mountainous areas, 
They vary widely in colour, ranging 
from white to piebald, skewbald, 
dark brown or black. Young ones 
are not likely ta be seen before April. 


Mammals of the mountain-sides 


Britain’s mountains are not very high — only seven are above 
4,000 ft (1,220 m) — but they are bleak places for warm-blooded 
creatures to live, especially in winter. For roughly every 500 ft 
(150 m) of height above sea level, it gets almost 2°F (1°C) colder. 
Rain and mist as well as stronger winds also add to the chill. Trees 
rarely grow on high, windswept uplands, so there is little shelter. 
Consequently, few mammals live on the exposed high ground. 

Although they forage on the heights in summer, red deer 
and, to a lesser degree, mountain hares move to lower ground 
for the winter. Small mammals, such as the field voles that live 
amid the upland grass, do not make long migrations. Although 
they lose a lot of body heat because they havea large surface area 
of skin in relation to their bulk, they can find shelter in burrows 
or among thickets of heather and bilberry. Despite the cold, 
small spiders and insects are surprisingly numerous amid upland 
vegetation, and provide food for pygmy shrews. Stoats thrive 
on field voles but will also take meadow pipits and other upland 
birds. Crows and foxes search the mountain-sides for carrion 
such as dead hares and sheep. 
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RABBIT » HARES AND RABBITS 


Anthills make good 
look-out points. Many 
have rabbit droppings 
ontop, being used as 
rabbit latrines and to 
mark the limitofa 
territory 


Rabbits keep their fur 
clean by regular 
washing and 
grooming, using 
tongue, teeth 

and claws. 


Shallow scrapes in the 
turf, exposing patches 
of soil, are common 
around rabbit warrens. 
They are made as 
territory markers. 


When danger threatens, a 
rabbit warns others in the 
colony by thumping with 
the hind foot. A flash of 
white from the underside of 
the tail (scut) as it runs 
away also serves as an 
alarm signal. 


Arabbit may sometimes be seen ‘chinning’— 
rubbing the ground with its chin, which has 
scent-secreting glands. This is done to mark 
the rabbit's territory 
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Common, Increasing inmany 
@reas. Found mainly in 
farmland, lowland forests. 


Rabbits generally have greyish- 
brown fur with orange at the nape, 
anda short tail that is black on top 
and white underneath. They are 
smaller than hares and have shorter 
ears without big black tips. Male 
(buck) 19 in, (48 cm) long. Female 
(doe) smaller with a narrower head 


HARES AND RABBITS + RABBIT 


Black rabbits are not uncommon, particularly on 
offshore islands where populations are isolated 
Albinos are rare, except on some offshore islands. 


Rabbit Oryctolagus cuniculus 


It was not until the 12th century that there were rabbits in 
Britain. They were introduced from the Continent as a valuable 
source of meat and skins. For long they remained a profitable 
part of the rural economy, but in the last 200 years have become 
major agricultural pests. 

Rabbits are sociable creatures and live in colonies in burrow 
systems known as warrens, where a status system rules. Domin- 
ant rabbits, either male or female, claim and mark a territory in 
the best part of the warren and are more successful at breeding 
than subordinate rabbits. A subordinate does not establish a 
territory, and mixes amicably with other subordinates. But if it 
enters the territory of a dominant individual, it is driven off. 

Most rabbit activity takes place at night and close to the 
warren. The animals rarely move more than 150 yds (about 140 
metres) away from home, so the vegetation near the warren is 
kept short by frequent grazing. This leaves a wide, cpen area for 
revealing the approach of predators — rabbits have a good sense 
of smell and hearing and their prominent eyes are set so that they 
can see all ways at once. Short vegetation also helps the rabbits to 
keep their fur dry. 
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RABBIT * HARES AND RABBITS 


Young rabbits leave the 
nest when they are about 
three weeks old, and are 
weaned abouta week 
after that. 


Lies f 
ec ial 


The breeding nestis inadead end 
burrow, or stop, often separate from 
the main warren. The doe lines it with 
fur plucked from her chest. Furis 
loosened by hormone action, 


Rabbit families and feeding habits 


In one year a female rabbit can produce more than 20 offspring, 
many of which will themselves breed when only four months 
old. Such prolific breeding is countered by deaths from cold, 
wet, disease and predators. Well over three-quarters of all 
rabbits live less than one year. The introduction of the flea- 
borne virus disease myxomatosis, in 1954, caused the deaths of 
more than 95 per cent of Britain’s rabbits, and also brought 
about a decline in the numbers of buzzards, foxes, stoats and 
other predators that fed mainly on rabbits. Now rabbits are once 
more common, having developed a resistance to the virus, and 
are again causing damage to crops. 

Rabbit warrens used to be sited in open fields but, because 
frequent cultivation and deep ploughing have made fields less 
suitable, are now more often in hedgerows or at field edges. 
From here the rabbits venture out to nibble plants and gnaw tree 
bark, mostly under cover of darkness. While underground ieualn muntearaterathtsais onion 
during the day, a rabbit eats the soft droppings of food that has v Weir heleeyesopen Wis tey 
already passed once through its digestive tract, thus absorbing areaboutaweekold 
the vitamins and proteins still in the droppings. The hard, dark, 
second droppings are deposited above ground. 


The breeding season extends from 
about January to August. A litter 
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HARES AND RABBITS + RABBIT 


Trees are damaged by rabbits 
eating bark and will die ifthe 
bark is eaten all round the trunk, 
Plantations often have rabbit- 
proof fences, or young trees are 
fitted with protective ‘collars’. 


Alayer of snow can prevent rabbits 
grazing at ground evel but enables 
them to nibble snow-laden branches 
Green plants of many that are normally out of reach. 
kinds are eaten, nibbled off 
close to the ground as the 
rabbit works round ina 
semi-circle. Rabbits do 
occasionally drink, but 
usually get sufficient 
moisture from their intake 
of green food. 
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Nettles and elder bushes thrive neara 
warren, where the soil has been enriched 


with nitrogen from rabbit droppings. Gees 
re 


Rabbit-proof fencing 
extends 12 in. (30 cm) 
underground. It protects 
sprouting corn, carrots, 
turnips and other crops 
from nibbling rabbits. 


Short turf favours orchid growth. It 
also encourages insects because 
itwarms quickly in the sun, faster 
than ground under long grass. 


The warren (burrow system) is dug in 
deep soil and has many entrances 
Birds such as puffins and jackdaws 
may take over old cliff-top burrows. 
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Forbuzzards, rabbits are a majortood How rabbits transform the landscape 


Aswith foxes and stoats, their chances of 

survival and successful breeding Without rabbits, much more of our downland and cliff tops 

increase with an abundance of rabbits. would be a mass of bramble and hawthorn scrub—not the short, 

flower-studded turf that is so characteristic. Rabbits suppress 

the growth of shrubs by nibbling the growing shoots, but they 

tend not to eat older shrubs, so established thickets remain. 

% These provide rabbits with shelter from hungry buzzards, but 

oe eS give cover to hunting foxes. Nibbling rabbits are very damaging 

. - to crops, so farmers try to fence off their fields. Cliff tops are not 

. suitable for crops because of exposure to wind and salt spray, so 
— rabbits are usually tolerated along coastal strips. 

= By their close and constant grazing, rabbits crop the grass as 

short as if it had been mown. Short turf favours the growth of 

low-growing or creeping plants such as vetches and trefoils, 

which would otherwise be swamped by long grass and shrubs. 

These plants attract many butterflies, such as the common blue. 

The butterflies feed on nectar and lay their eggs on the plants, 

which serve as food for the caterpillars. The short turf is also 

highly suitable for other insects, especially ants. The insects in 

turn attract many species of birds — skylarks for example, 

common in open country. 


Rabbits feed mostly at night, but in 
undisturbed places will graze by day. 

Turf near a burrow may be cropped very 
short, but thistles are avoided, 


LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED = BAT FAMILIES 


HOW HORSESHOE AND ORDINARY BATS DIFFER 


There are 19 families of bats throughout the 
world, comprising 950 different species. 
Only two of the families are found in Bri- 
tain, the Rhinolophidae, or horseshoe bats, 
and the Vespertilionidae, or ordinary bats. 
There are two British species of horseshoe 
bats and about a dozen of ordinary bats. 
Many people dislike bats, but they are 
harmless and very interesting creatures. 
They are the only mammals capable of fly- 
ing long distances, using a modified form of 
the limbs common to all mammals. Scien- 
tists classify bats as the Order Chiroptera, 
which means hand-wing. Bats do not walk 
far and have poorly developed hind limbs. 
When flying fast and in the dark, bats can 
still avoid obstacles and track down prey by 
means of elaborate echo-location systems 


HOW ALL BATS ARE BUILT 


Istdigit 


Abat has a mouse-like, furry body and large wings. 
Each wing is a modified hand, with a small, hooked 
thumb and four other very long digits which act as 
‘supports for the membranes, The wing membranes 
stretch to meet the hind legs on each side. The hind 

legs bend backwards at the knee and are outer 

supports for the tail membrane; a short heel spur (calcar) 
supports it at each ankle, The tail runs down the 

middle of the membrane. 
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similar to the radar scanning equipment used 
in ships and aircraft. The two British bat 
families have different echo-location sys- 
tems. Horseshoe bats emit sound through 
the nostrils and it is focused into a narrow 
beam by a fleshy, cone-shaped trumpet on 
the snout. The bat moves its head from side 
to side to scan ahead. Ordinary bats emit 
sound through the mouth, and have in each 
ear a fleshy spike known as a tragus, which is 
art of their sound-reception system. 

All British bats eat insects, and as these 
are scarce in winter the bats hibernate during 
the coldest months. Many bats make season- 
al migrations to hibernating places, and 
some foreign bats turn up on North Sea oil 
platforms or ships, having been blown off 
course. 


FACIAL DIFFERENCES 


Horseshoe bat 
The bat has a horseshoe-shaped fold 
of skin round the nostris, witha 
triangular lobe projecting upwards 
between the eyes. The ears lacka 
fleshy central spike or lobe, known 
asatragus. 


Dog-like 
muzzle 


Ordinary bat 
The bat has a dog-like muzzle with no 
nose-leaf. But it has a fleshy spike (or 
central lobe), known as a tragus, ineach 
ear, The shape of the tragus varies with 
each species of bat. 


Horseshoe bat 


The wings are broad and rounded. 
They allow slow, unhurried, rather than, 
fluttery flight, and easy turning in small 
spaces such as caves. The tail is short 
and the membrane shallow. 


Ordinary bat 
The wings are narrower and more pointed 
atthe tips. Some species, such as the 
noctule, have particularly long, narrow 
wings that allow fast flight but less ability 
tomanoeuvre in small spaces. The tail is 
usually longer than that of a horseshoe bat, 
with a deeper membrane, but the pattern 
varies according to the species. 


Ordinary bat 


The bat always rests by The bat roosts by hanging, 
hanging upside down and head down, generally with its 
Gripping with its toes. It wings folded at its side. Often, 
sleeps with its wings itsqueezes into acrevice in 
wrapped round it like a bricks or wood. It has a flat 
shawl. Because ofits body and can craw! with its 
rounded body it finds wings folded, using its 
crawling difficult, so forelimbs as legs and its 
needs a roost to which it hooked thumbs to getagripon 
can fly direct. the surface. 


BAT FAMILIES * LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED 
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LESSER HORSESHOE BAT + BATS 
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Horseshoe bats need roosts 
where they can hang freely. 
They do not hide in crevices like 
other kinds of bat. Lesser 
horseshoe bats often use cellar 

ceilings, or may hang froma. ade 
protruding nail. 


Like birds, bats can be fitted with 
identity tags (on the wrist) to trace 
movements and life-span. Tags 

have revealed that a lesser horseshoe 
bat can survive for more than 15 years, 
but most live only four or five years. 


Pi 


sounds it emits to navigate; 
find its prey, locating it by! 
echoes, The lesser horseshoe 
has the highest-frequency 
sound pulses of any British b 
which help it to locate very ti 
prey. 


Its broad, rounded wings enablea 
horseshoe batto fly slowly, hover 
or fly inanarrow space suchas a 
chimney. Lesser horseshoe bats 
eat tiny insects such as gnats, 
caughtin their jaws in flight. 


Ahibernating horseshoe bat 
wraps its wings round its 
Because it hibernates ina’ 
place, itis often covered wit! 
droplets of condensation. 


Found where there are caves 
‘ormines for hibernation. A few 
fecorded frorn east England. 


The lesser horseshoe bat has a body 
smaller than a man's thumb, and is one 

of Britain's tiniest mammals, Like the 
greater horseshoe bat, it has a nose-leaf 
(horseshoe-shaped skin round the 
nostrils), a rounded body and broad wings. 
Female 1} in. (40 mm) head and body, 

10 in. (25 cm) wingspan. Male smalier. 


BATS - LESSER HORSESHOE BAT 


Ot A v< al 
Lesser horseshoe bats are most likely to be seen 


hanging singly or in small groups in a cool, damp 
place such as a cellar. They fly after sunset. 


Lesser horseshoe bat Rhinolophus hipposideros 


The lesser horseshoe bat is a delicate, very much smaller edition 
of the greater horseshoe bat, and more often solitary. Like its 
large, robust cousin, the bat likes to hibernate in damp cellars, 
mines or tunnels in winter, so lives only where such places are 
available. Because of its smaller size, however, its choice is less 
restricted, for it can fly in a tunnel only 6 in. (15 cm) high, or up 
a shaft only 20 in. (50 cm) wide. In Britain lesser horseshoe bats 
do not seem to travel very far from their regular haunts, but 
on the Continent journeys of up to 95 miles (150km) have 
been recorded. 

The bats mate in autumn and winter, but the embryo does 
not begin to develop until April. A female produces only one 
baby a year, born usually in July or August in an attic, a hollow 
tree or an old building. Youngsters can fly around the roost 
when three weeks old, and all can look after themselves by late 
August. Young bats do not normally breed until their second 
year. Although a lesser horseshoe bat is similar in size to a 
common shrew, its life-span is probably four or five times 
longer. Winter hibernation may save the bat from some of the 
wear and tear experienced by the ever-active shrew. 
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GREATER HORSESHOE BAT + BATS 


Mating takes place in autumn 
and winter, but fertilisation does 
not occur until spring. Young 
are born mostly in July. 


Females and babies congregate 
inanursery roost, often in a roof 
space, Females breed from their 
third year and produce one babya 
year. Young bats fly at about three 
weeks old and leave the roost at 
about five weeks old, 


The bat emerges after sunset to hunt, otten 
flying low in search of insects such as dung 
flies, It emits high-pitched sounds and locates 
prey by their echo, carefully patrolling agood 
place before moving on. 


Ababy canbe carried by 
its mother, clinging to the 
false teat nearherhip, until 
itgets too big forherto 
manage. 


The bat cannot crawl. It flies 
straight to a roost and hangs by 
Gripping the rough surface with 
its claws. A bat's weight keeps 
its toes gripped; it bends its 
knees to release itself. It may 
Large prey such as acockcha,. bend them if disturbed. 

beetle may be taken from near the 

ground, the bat swooping low to 

grab the creature in its jaws. 


” 
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Broad wings 


Its large size and broad, rounded 
wings distinguish the greater 


7 horseshoe-shaped skin (nose-ieaf) — 
Declining. Found only where 

Suitable hibernation places 
and conditions still exist. 


Female 24in. (64 mm) head and body, 


horseshoe bat. It gets its name from the 
used for echo-location — round its nostrils 


134 in, (34 cm) wingspan. Male smaller. 


BATS « GREATER HORSESHOE BAT 


The bats hibernate in clusters in humid caves, but are 
now so rare that few large clusters are seen. Cluster- 
ing helps to maintain a suitable temperature. 


Greater horseshoe bat Rhinolophus ferrumequinum 


Once common in southern Britain, greater horseshoe bats are 
now scarce and in danger of extinction. Like other bats, they 
have suffered considerably from the decline in the number of 
places where insects abound — such as hedges, ponds and old 
grassland — as well as from eating insects contaminated with 
pesticides. Another handicap is that southern Britain is the 
extreme northern limit of the greater horseshoe bats’ range. 
They really prefer a warmer climate. If there are several cold or 
wet summers in succession, the bats do not breed very success- 
fully and the young have difficulty in surviving their first year. 
Greater horseshoe bats also need to find somewhere for 
winter hibernation — large, spacious, humid places such as old 
mines, caves or damp tunnels — and their numbers and distribu- 
tion are limited by the availability of such places. Even where 
suitable places exist they may be frequently disturbed or be 
blocked up for safety. Efforts have been made to protect the 
bats’ favourite breeding and hibernation sites and, like other 
British bats, they are protected by law. But these measures may 
not be enough to save a species whose numbers have shrunk to 
probably less than a quarter of what they were 20 years ago, 
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LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED + ORDINARY BATS 


IDENTIFYING ORDINARY BATS Noctule 
Jus noctula 
There are about a dozen species of ordinary bats (bats of the rete 


Vespertilionidae family) that may be seen in Britain. They cannot 
be identified with confidence unless they are closely examined in 
the hand. Face colour, tail structure and wingspan are the main 
aids to recognition, also the size, shape and colour of the ears and 


the size and shape of the tragus —a small, upright projection of Muzzle very broad, 
skin in the ear. The tragus may be broad, narrow, short or more bare, Ears rounded 
than three-quarters the length of the ear itself. with short, 


semicircular tragus. 


BATS WITH DARK FACES 


Pipistrelle 

Pipistrellus pipistrellus . 

Pages 190-1 Muzzle broad with Whiskered 
pierces Myotis mystacinus 
with a short tragus. Page 202 


~. Muzzlenarrow. Ears 
dark, narrow witha 
. long, pointed tragus. 


Small: wingspan 9} in. (24 cm). 


Tail membranes are 
straight-edged. Feet tiny 


Each tail membrane with toes almost parallel. 

LOPS nN has tiny lobeon the y 
al | y edge, just behind heel . a 

- spur (calcar). Barbastelle 

Barbastella barbas 


Page 198 


Tiny: wingspan up to 83 in. (22 cm). 


Serotine 
Eptesicus serotinus 


Pages 194-5 
Muzzle flat. Ears 


a 4 hae 


black, broad and 
Muzzle broad. Ears squarish, 
dark with short, 5 between eyes. 
Large: wingspan 14 in, (36 cm). pointed tragus. Tragus tall, 
Medium: wingspan spear-like, 
~ Tail projects beyond 104 in, (26 cm). 


edge of tail membranes. 
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TS WITH LIGHT BROWN OR PINKISH FACES 


Daubenton’s 
Myotis daubentoni 


Page 203 


broad, blunt. 
{Ears short, brown, with * 

a , pointed tragus 
about halfearlength. 


aes: J Each tail membrane 
Medium: wingspan ieuarresens 
40in, (25cm) with spreadit 
ing 
toes. 
Natterer’s 
Myotis natterert 


Page 199 


Muzzle fairly long, 
narrow. Ears long, 
drooping, each with 
long, pointed tragus. 
White belly. 


Medium: wingspan 
11 in. (28cm), 


Tail membranes baggy 
with outward-curving 
edges and fringe of very 
fine hairs, 


Muzzle fairly long and narrow. Ears long, 
separate at forehead; droop sideways 
atrest. Tragus long and narrow. 


ORDINARY BATS » LOOK-ALIKES COMPARED 
Long-eared 


Plecotus auritus 

Pages 196-7 

Muzzle rounded. Ears very long, 
oval, joined at forehead, Tragus 
long, narrow, pointed. Grey 
species similar except for colouring. 


Medium: wingspan 10 in. (25 cm). 


Mouse-eared 
Myotis myotis 
Page 200 


Muzzle long. Ears long, brownish, 
separate at forehead. Tragus 
long, pointed, 


Very large: wingspan 
16 in. (40 cm), 


Bechstein’s 
Myotis bechsteini 
Page 201 


Medium: wingspan 
11 in. (28cm). 
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PIPISTRELLE BAT + BATS 


Insummer the bats like to 
squeeze into warm crevices 
in house roofs or v 

tiles. Some live in hollow tre 
or behind bark. 7 


Young are born ina 
large nursery colony, 
whichis often ina roof 
space behind tiles. 
They fly after about 
three weeks, 


Flightis fast and fluttery with 
frequent twists and spiral 
dives as the bats chase prey. 
They feed mostly on small caddis- 
flies, gnats and tiny moths 

and are often seen flying 

low near water 


‘Small insects are 
eaten in flight. Larger 

ones may be taken toa 
feeding roost such as 
atree branch. Food 

remains accumulate 
onthe ground below. 


Amother and baby can fitona 
standard-size brick with plenty of room 
tospare. Young bats have darker fur 
than adults, 
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BATS + PIPISTRELLE BAT 


Short, 
broad ears 


The bat clings toa roughened surface with its hind feet 
as it hangs head down ready to launch itself into flight 
It can crawl upwards by using its hooked thumbs. 


Pipistrelle bat Pipistrellus pipistrellus 


The tiny pipistrelle is Britain’s smallest bat and also the most 
abundant and widespread. Pipistrelles congregate in large col- 
onies, often in buildings such as churches, and can be heard 
squeaking before they stream out 15—30 minutes before sunset 
to forage for insects. Colonies may be very large, numbering 
1,000 or more bats. Favourite summer roosting places are small, 
warm spaces behind tiles on a south-facing tile-hung wall, or 
behind weather-boarding or wooden shingles. Such features are 
found on many fairly modern houses and bungalows, so pipis- 
trelles may be common in areas with new housing. 

Warmth is essential for the tiny young, born mostly in June. 
They are hairless for a week after birth and liable to become 
chilled. The warmer they are, the faster they can grow. In 
Pipistrelie bats are very tiny, with short summer, mothers and young live in separate colonies from 
broad ears and fairly narrow wings. males. Winter colonies contain both sexes, and it is during 
facilis vary mn ogjou trom piace to piers winter that mating occurs, although fertilisation is delayed until 


insome colonies they are mainly orange- C: a; 2 a ~ 7 
brown, Inothers pale grey-brown. The about April. Pipistrelles hibernate from about late November 


Common. Widespread inal bats are common in buildings. About until late March, preferring cool, dry places such as churches, 
habitats, cities included. May 12 in. (35 mm) head and body, 3 in. house roofs or old trees. They fly out sometimes during hiber- 
be rare on high ground. (22. cm) wingspan. nation, occasionally by day. 
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NOCTULE BAT » BATS 


The golden-brown 
hairs of the noctule 
bat's fur are auniform 
colour from the base 
tothe tip. 


Common in southern Britain, 
especially inthe Midlands and 
south-eastern counties. 
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Noctule bats often live in hollow trees or 
woodpecker holes. They have short, 
rounded ears with a rounded tragus (the 
central lobe in the ear) and a dark brown 
face. About 3 in. (75 mm) head and body, 
14 in. (36cm) wingspan 


Prey is mostly larger insects caught on 
the wing. The bat will swoop low tocatch 
an insect such as a cricket 


Young are bom in June or 
July. Usually there is only 
one baby, but females may 
sometimes have twins. 


The noctule has a broad muzzle q 
many face glands that give a strong n 
to both the bat and its roost. 


Noctule bat N: yctalus noctula 


The noctule bat is a powerful and expert flyer, so it is str 
that, although common in much of England and Wales, it 
found in Ireland or most of Scotland. It is one of the 
British bats and could easily fly across the Irish Sea. On th 
Continent, noctule bats regularly migrate hundreds of miles, _ 

High-flying noctule bats are often on the wing before dark 
summer, swooping after insects among swifts and marti 
They are mostly tree dwellers, roosting in colonies in tree-hol 
in parks and woods, although they will sometimes use a ho 
roof. If a roost becomes too hot or too crowded, they move ti 
another. Noctules may have difficulty in finding roosts, t 
nesting starlings take over many suitable tree-holes. 

Like most bats, noctules form nursery roosts of females 
young in summer. The young are born in June or July 
weaned at about a month old. In winter, from about Octo 
until the end of March, the bats hibernate in trees and build 
They do not use caves, where temperatures are more stal 
which suggests that they can stand low temperatures better that 
most other bats. Noctules probably live for ten years or 
and have few predators. 


BATS + LEISLER'S BAT 


Like all Vespertilionid bats, Leisler's 
locate prey with echoes of high-pitched 
sounds emitted from their mouths. 


Short, rounded ears 


Leisler’s bat Nyetalus leisleri 


Insummeradult males gather > Leisler’s bat is also known as the lesser noctule bat, and is very 
in small groups and live apart F “ Broadmuzzie Similar to the noctule. It differs only in its smaller size and the 
from the females and young. : fact that its glossy bronze fur is paler at the tip rather than a 
uniform colour throughout. Both species are high flyers, often 
about before sunset, but have a curiously different distribution. 
Leisler’s bat is present in Ireland, where there are apparently no 
noctules. But in Great Britain it has been recorded only rarely, 
and then in widely separated localities. 

Like the noctule, Leisler’s bat has a short, very broad muzzle 
and a semi-circular tragus (central ear lobe) — features not found 
in other species of British bats. It is a tree dweller, roosting in 
tree-holes in summer and hibernating in them in winter — from 


WE Leisler's batis very similar to the noctule about October until the end of March. Nesting starlings proba- 

» ) bat, with short, rounded ears and a broad bly deprive Leisler’s bats of many suitable roosting holes, added 

M muzzle. Although itis smaller than the to which they also have to compete for them with the larger 

ae. = noctule and has slightly darker fur with paler noctules, Little is known about the Leisler’s breeding habits but, 

= aid tips, itis hard to tell the two bats apart. like noctules, the females probably each produce one baby a year 

Patchily distributed. psp aL jem in June or July, rearing them in nursery roosts. Leisler’s bats 

uncommon. In Irelan have few creatures preying on them and their normal life-span is 
Teplaces the noctule, probably ten years or more. 
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SEROTINE BAT + BATS 


The bats emerge shortly 
after sunset and are high 
flyers, They are large 
bats, but seem even 
bigger and heavier in 
the failing light. 


Ee Young are bom singly. A The gable end of a brick house. 
mother can carry a small, with aslate roofis atypical site 
pink ey tte) ta iat foranursery colony, usually 
ps hele AG bot a numbering 50-100 bats. 
tip projects noticeably 
beyond the edge of the 
tail membrane. 


The bat crawls with fore-wings folded, 
hooking its thumbs on a rough surface 
while it pushes with its hind feet 


Slow-flying serotine bats eat 
mostly large moths and beetles, 
which are caught on the wing. 
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BATS +» SEROTINE BAT 


Most serotine bats are born in late June and are blind 
and hairless at birth. They are able to fly by the time 
they are about four weeks old, 


Serotine bat Eptesicus serotinus 


Although it is a large bat and a strong flyer, the serotine has a 
surprisingly localised distribution. It is common only in certain 
areas of southern and eastern England, especially in the south- 
east, and where it occurs, it is the large bat most often seen. 
There are hardly any records of serotine bats being seen to the 
north or west of the Midlands. 

Serotines particularly like to raise their young in the attics of 
old houses, often hanging up along the roof ridge. Unlike the 
tiny pipistrelle bat, they are too large to squeeze behind slates 
and ules. Colonies may return to the same place year after year, 
causing an accumulation of small, very black droppings in the 
The serotine is a large bat with powertul roof space. These differ from rat or mouse droppings in con- 
jaws, a dark face and ears anda pointed taining shiny pieces of chewed insects, and although they can be 
tragus (the central lobe in the ear), Its smelly they are not a health hazard. Nursing colonies can be 
Pron its paler atthe Ups. malsag it quite noisy and may be unpopular with householders, but it is 
look grizzled. About 23 in. (64 mm) head . . 
and body, 14 in. (36 cm) wingspan. illegal to disturb them. In any case, once the young are able to 

look after themselves — usually about August — the colony 
Common in parts of southern departs. They spend the winter elsewhere, hibernating in 
and eastern England. A few another roof or a hollow tree. Serotines probably live for about 
isolated sightings in north five years. Some may survive to be 15 or more. 


Dark face 
andears 
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COMMON LONG-EARED BAT « BATS 


To reduce moisture loss 
while hibernating, the 
ears are folded back 
alongside the body and 
tucked under the wings. 
The tragus, a spear-like 
central lobe in the ear, 
remains hanging down. 


Unlike other bats, the long-eared bat 
feeds extensively on insects or 

larvae that are resting on foliage. It 
hovers while it seizes prey. 


Grey long-eared bat 
Plecotus austriacus 
It is very difficult to tell the differ- 


nes bentreen ibe atey ane porno The bat flies with ears erect. Its 
ipa capa i nenatbos a ay atately Fine struts of cartilage run across broad, rounded wings allow slow 
rare in Britain, but widespread on the ears to help to hold them erect. flight and easy movement in 

the Continent. A few are found in The ears concertina at the outer small spaces. It can hover with its 
the south in Dorset and Hampshire. edge to droop when the bat rests. body almost upright. 
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Found in woods, house roots. 
Widespread, but not in open, 
exposed places or far north, 


Huge oval ears meeting at the base 
distinguish the long-eared bat. The ears 
are about 1 in. (28 mm) long, nearly 
three-quarters of the length of the head 
and body. The bat has broad wings and 
yellowy or light brown fur, paler below. 
About 13 in, (45 mm) head and body, 

10 in. (25 cm) wingspan, 


BATS » COMMON LONG-EARED BAT 


pase Te ae! KS 


a «< fos f 
Nursery colonies of females and their young often 
cluster in attics. Females produce one baby each in 
late June or July. The young fly when a few weeks old 


Common long-eared bat Plecotus auritus 


All British bats use their hearing to navigate and to locate food. 
They emit sound — too high-pitched for human ears — that 
bounces back from obstacles, including tiny insects. From these 
echoes a bat learns the distance and direction of an object. The 
long-eared bat’s huge ears are part of a system of echo-location 
sensitive enough not only to detect flying insects, but also to 
distinguish between an insect or larva and the leaf it is on. 

The long-eared bat can also fly with fine control in small 
spaces. This, together with its refined echo-location, enables it 
to thread its way through tree branches and foliage and even 
hover above a leaf to pick off an insect. It is principally a 
woodland bat that roosts in trees, although it often breeds in 
attics. Long-eared bats hibernate, usually alone, from about 
November to March. Sometimes they hibernate in the summer 
roost, which is unusual among bats, but commonly seek out a 
different place to spend the winter, such as a cave or mine. Some 
live for 12 years or more. The common long-eared bat differs 
from the rare grey long-eared bat in colour. It has yellowish- 
tipped pale brown fur, whereas the grey has darker fur with 
hairs dark grey at the base. 
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BARBASTELLE BAT + BATS 


Although a barbastelle 
usually alights head up, it 
may twist round before 
attaching itself to hang 
head down from a wall or 
tree-trunk, 


Found only inthe southern half 
of Great Britain, but elusive 
and rarely seen. 
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Short, 
broad 
ears 


Pug-like 
face 


The ears are almost as 
broad as they are long, 
and have astiffening 
fold at the front. There 
isalong, pointed tragus 
(central ear lobe). 


The distinctive barbastelle bat has 
apug-like face with a bare, dark 
brown snoutand short, broad ears 
that meet between the eyes. The 
glossy fur is almost black, and on 
older bats is cream tipped, giving 
them a frosted look. About 13 in. 
(45 mm) head and body, 10} in. 
(27 cm) wingspan. 


Barbastelle bats are found inopen 
land. They usually live in trees, 
ally in houses. 


Barbastelle bat Barbastella barbastellus 


No other British bat bears any resemblance to the st 
looking barbastelle, with its squashed face, thick black ears d 
meet between the eyes and long, frosted-looking, blackish fi 
It is so peculiar that there is only one other species like it in the 
world, another barbastelle found in the Middle East and Asia. 

Barbastelles seem to be uncommon, because despite their 
distinctive looks, sightings are rarely reported. They are found 
in open woodland, especially in river valleys, where they fly lo 
over the water and are active intermittently through the night, 
As with all bats, the males are smaller than the females and tend 
to be solitary, leaving the females to form nursery colonies it 
summer to raise their young. In winter, barbastelles have been 
found hibernating in caves and ornamental grottoes with othe 
bats, but only in the coldest weather. They tend to choose the 
coolest places to hibernate, which suggests that they are hard 
and able to tolerate low temperatures so can normally spend th 
winter in relatively unsheltered sites. Although in Britain the 
barbastelle has been recorded mainly in the south, on the 
Continent it is found as far north as latitude 60° and eastward 
into Russia. It can live for at least 18 years. 


———$__# distinct dividing line 
Common. Widespread in between its light brown 
woods, farmland and parkland upper parts and white 


Not found in northern Scotland 


White underside 


Natterer's bat has a distinctive pure white 
underside, and its tail membranes are baggy with 
Outward-curving edges. Its ears are drooping 
and rather long, and its face long and reddish with 
a bare, narrow muzzle, About 13 in, (45 mm) head 
and body, 11 in. (28 cm) wingspan. 


When the bat crawls, the 


underside shows clearly 


BATS * NATTERER'S BAT 


The ears droop sideways 
and have distinctive 
upturned tips, which are . 
darker than the pinkish bases. In winter, Natterer's bats will often hiber- 
iflaid forwards they extend nate in caves. Mating occurs during 
well beyond the bat's nostrils. wakeful periods at this time. 


Natterer’s bat Myotis nattereri 


Natterer’s bat is named after its discoverer, an early 19th- 
century Austrian naturalist. It is most easily recognised by its 
pure white underside as it flies slowly and often at rooftop 
height soon after sunset, searching for small flying insects such 
as moths. It will sometimes pick insects off foliage. In flight the 
bat often holds its tail pointing downwards instead of trailing to 
the rear, as is usual in other bats. Along the edge of each tail 
membrane there are about ten tiny, bead-like swellings, each 
sprouting a short, very fine hair that is scarcely visible. The 
function of this fringe is unknown; Natterer’s is the only bat 
species with such a feature. 

In summer, breeding colonies of females and young gather 
in hollow trees or house roofs. As with many other bats, the 
females bear only one baby in June or early July. It can fly by 
about August. During their first year, young Natterer’s bats can 
be distinguished from adults by their colouring, being greyish- 
brown, including their underparts. The bats do not generally 
hibernate until December, emerging in early March. They 
hibernate in caves if these are available, but seem content to use 
hollow trees or other sites. They can live for 25 years. 
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MOUSE-EARED BAT + BATS 


Wide wingspan 


The entrances to old limestone 
mines used for hibernation have 
been fitted with grilles to prevent 
bats being disturbed 


Some colonies recorded in 


Dorset and Sussex, but may 
now be extinct in Britain. 
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When the bat crawls, the sharp 
dividing line between itsbody 
colours shows clearly, 


Ft aie saul 


Britain's biggest bat, the mouse-eared bat is 
distinguished by its wide wingspan, bare, 
pinkish face and large, wide ears. Its grey- 
brown back and greyish-white underparts are 
distinctly divided, About 23 in. (70 mm) head 
and body, 16 in. (40cm) wingspan. 


SY 


Large ears 


Anursery roost 
may be inawarm 
dry attic or an old 
railway tunnel. 


Mouse-eared bats hibernate in 
places, usually alone. A hibe 
may be covered with condens 


Mouse-eared bat Myotis myotis 


Its slow, heavy flight and large wingspan — almost one. 
larger than that of any other British species — easily disting 
the mouse-eared bat. It is the biggest bat known in this county 
but may now be extinct in Britain. Because of its scarcity it 
had legal protection since 1975. 

On the Continent mouse-eared bats are fairly common 
places, and sometimes form large colonies. In Britain the on 
known regular haunts have been in Sussex and Dorset, and 
possible that these bats had in fact flown across the C) 
from France, although no one has yet proved that such fl 
take place. For a mouse-eared bat seeking a suitable place 
spend the winter, the short flight from France to England mig] 
be well worth the effort. In eastern Europe mouse-eared batsar 
known to travel 125 miles (200km) or more between tht 
summer and winter quarters. Mouse-eared bats seem to pre 
open woodland or farming country. In summer the females gi 
birth to their single young in a warm dry place such as an atl 
and the males live alone elsewhere. The winter is often sp 
the cool, sheltered conditions of a cave or an old mine t 
The bats can live for 15 years or more. 


al 


When the bat roosts, 
its ears hang down. 
They are not folded 
up under the wings 


Found only in the extreme 
south of England, but even 
there very rarely seen 


Next to the long-eared bat, the rare 
Bechstein's bat has the longest ears of any 
bat in Europe - they measure about 1 in 

(25 mm). Its muzzle is pinkish-brown and 
fairly long and narrow. About 11 in. (45 mm) 
head and body, 11 in. (28 cm) wingspan. 


Narrow 
muzzle 


Long ears 


BATS * BECHSTEIN'S BAT 


The long ears droop to 
the side when the bat 


is atrest. The ears do 

not meet at their bases 

like a long-eared bat’s. The rare Bechstein's bat may use an attic 
as a nursery roost and has also been 
known to roost in a nest-box. 


Bechstein’s bat Myotis bechsteini 


The elusive Bechstein’s bat is one of Britain’s rarest mammals. 
As with the mouse-eared bat, only a few dozen sightings have 
ever been made. Most of these have been in Dorset, where it 
hibernates in old limestone mines along with several other kinds 
of bat. Its distinctive, long-eared appearance makes Bechstein’s 
bat easy to distinguish from other species, so the lack of sight- 
ings probably reflects genuine scarcity. The bat ranges through- 
out Europe but is very scarce there too. Most sightings have 
been in Germany, and the bat is named after an early 19th- 
century German naturalist. It was first discovered on the Conti- 
nent and only later found to occur in Britain. 

Bechstein’s bat seems to be a woodland species that frequents 
parkland, often flying about 10 ft (3 m) above the ground, and 
roosts in hollow trees. Its bones have been found in old flint 
mines that date back to the Stone Age, when most of southern 
Britain was covered by extensive forests. Like other bats, female 
Bechstein’s give birth to one baby a year. The nursery roost is 
often in an attic or tree-hole, The bat probably feeds mostly on 
moths, sometimes other insects, taking them mainly in flight 
but occasionally off a leaf surface. 
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WHISKERED BAT + BATS 


The bat may hibernate in a cellar, 
fissured cliff. Buildings and ty 
used as summer roosts. 


Whiskered bat yotis mystacinus 


Despite its name, the whiskered bat does not have partic 
prominent whiskers, but it does have more fur round the 
and muzzle than most other bats. Common around buil 
hedges or woodland fringes, the bat may be seen from 
evening — usually alone but occasionally in groups as it 
slow, fluttering flights in search of insects. Usually it fol 
regular track repeatedly before moving elsewhere. It is 
through the night but probably rests at times, hanging 
down against tree bark or some other rough surface. 
Whiskered bats hibernate in cool places from late autun 
As with most other bats, mating takes place during short peri 
of wakefulness in winter. The females are therefore pregz 
soon as (or soon after) they come out of hibernation in e 


The bat's pointed, upright ears 
give it a rather perky look. The 
tragus (central earlobe) is 
Narrow and pointed. 


Whiskered bats are small and delicate, 
with narrow, pointed wings and tiny feet. 
The muzzle is narrow and the face and 5 + . 
ears very dark, especially in young spring, allowing the single young to be born as early as 


in summer — usually about June. They then have plenty of tir 
darker underparts than adults. About to feed, grow and fatten up before winter, when food supp 

14in, (40 mm) head and body, 94 in. become insufficient for normal activity. Tiny whiskered 
Widespread exceptinfarnorth. (24 cm) wingspan, can live for about 19 years. Although they do not seem to 
Probably found in Ireland, far in Britain, on the Continent marked bats have been kno 
but not recorded. journey some 1,200 miles (nearly 2,000 kilometres). 


animals in their first year which also have 
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The bat's short ears 
are wider than those 
of the whiskered bat, 
and paler at the base, 


Daubenton's bat is often called the water bat 
because of its tendency to fly very low over 
water. It has short ears and a short, broad, 
pinkish-brown muzzle. The large feet with 
splayed toes are distinctive. About 13 in. 


(45 mm) head and body, 10 in. (25 cm) 
wingspan. 


To hibernate, a bat may 


BATS + DAUBENTON'S BAT 


Nooks among masonry or rocks make 
daytime roosting places. The bats often 
return to rest during the night. 


Daubenton’s bat Myotis daubentoni 


When it skims low overa pond or lake at night, Daubenton’s bat 
uses shallow, fluttering wing-beats that enable it to get very 
close to the surface. In this way it can pick up mayflies as they 
emerge from the water, and may also manage to catch other 
aquatic insects, plankton and even small fish occasionally — a 
food source not exploited by other British bats. Daubenton’s bat 
is widespread and usually found not far from trees or water. It 
does not always hunt low; it may be seen flying fairly high and it 
is most likely to be confused with the whiskered bat. At close 
quarters, however, its large feet distinguish it. 

When hunting, a Daubenton’s bat often patrols repeatedly 
up and down a regular beat, then moves to another. These 
favoured beats may actually be defended from other bats, but 
little is known of bats’ territorial and social behaviour because of 
the difficulty of studying them in flight and in the dark. Like 
other bats, Daubenton’s females bear one baby a year about June 
or July. Nursery roosts, with no adult males present, are often in 


buildings and sometimes contain scores of bats. During the 
winter, Daubenton’s bats tend to be solitary, hibernating alone 
in caves or trees. 


crawl backwards intoa 
crevice in acave, wall, 
rock-face or hollow tree. 


Widespread in most parts of 
Britain except the far north 
and exposed places. 
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Caves provide sheltered, 
humid places in which bats 
can hibernate during winter 
Horseshoe bats especially 
may travel long distances to 
find a suitable cave. Many 
caves are now blocked up. 


a? 


~~ ae, 


ty 
ee 


Many kinds of bat like to 
roost or hibernate in old 
trees. As these fall or are 
cut down, bats have fewer 
placesto live 


saat ine touve nweociand. Why bats are disappearing from Britain 
dense stands of trees of the same Bats are probably the most endangered animals in Britain. All 
pacino lack kinds are less common than they were about 30 years ago, and 
several species may be close to extinction here. The reason is that 
their two main needs — food and shelter — are both seriously 
threatened, especially by modern farming and forestry prac- 
tices. Hollow trees and hedges provide bats with both shelter 
and food (insects), and many insects also breed in ponds. But the 
intense cultivation of arable crops leads to a ‘tidy’ countryside 
where hollow trees and hedges are removed, ponds filled in and 
wet areas drained. Crop spraying not only kills many insects, it 
contaminates the survivors; bats eating them accumulate 
poisons that may kill them or impair their breeding ability. 
Herbicides used to get rid of weeds destroy many plants that 
insect larvae feed on, so there are fewer insects for bats to eat. 
Although bats are harmless and protected by law, ignorance 
and dislike causes many people to drive them out of places such 
as house lofts and old churches. But bats are useful because they 
eat many night-flying insects that damage crops and trees. They 
help to control insect numbers in a less destructive way than 
chemical sprays, which kill all insects (including plant pol- 
linators) and often poison other animals as well. 


Old grassland nurtures many 
~~ insects for bats to feed on, and 
provides open country where 
they can fly and hunt. Bat 
numbers are dwindling as 
more grassland is ploughed. 


All sorts of insect breed in 


pond: i i ich ARS uew~ 
+ lg area plaice yt ee yo vas Hedgerows shelter a variety of 
ii, some bats. But ponds are often “ses ety insects that bats eat. But hedges 
; rf: drained or filled into make room , al are often removed togive farm 
7 4 for crops. 1 machines more working space. 
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COMMON FROG « AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Frogs move by hopping or leaping; they do not crawl. 


Their long hind legs enable them to leap up to 20 in. 
(50 cm) from a standing start. 


Frogs mature at about 
twoyears old and after 
that migrate early each 
spring to small ponds 
and ditches to breed. 
Continual croaking by 
males helps to attract 
others tothe site, 


Tadpoles hatch from the 
eggs after 14 days or more, 
depending on temperature. By 
about three months old they 
have developed four legs, 
ready for life on land. 


\ 


The eggs (spawn) are laid Frogs goto the same breeding plat 
When young frogs first leave inamass in atransparent year after year. Because many, 
the water, usually during jelly that protects the ponds have become polluted o 
June, they still have a embryo frogs and also drained, the commonest b 
stumpy tadpole tail, but keeps them slightly warm, places are now artificial garden po 
this soon disappears. So speeding development. 
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AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES » COMMON FROG 


Dark patch 
behindeye (Te 


Variable 
y skin colour 


The common frog's smooth skin and long legs with bold 
markings distinguish it from a common toad. The frog 
also has more fully webbed hind feet, 


Common frog Rana temporaria 


° Open woods and lush pastures are typically the home of the 
common frog, which likes moist places not too far from water. 
- But frogs are becoming increasingly common in gardens with 
ponds, and it is not unusual to find a hundred or more using a 
pond for spawning. As frogs eat insects and small animals such 
as slugs and snails, they are good friends to the gardener. They 
like to hide in tall vegetation on summer days, and emerge on 
warm damp nights to hunt. 


The common frag lives on land 


in damp places for most of the In winter, from about mid-October, common frogs hiber- 
year, often blendingwellwithits nate in sheltered places on land or in the muddy bottoms of 
surroundings. The dark patch ponds. They emerge to migrate to breeding ponds, often in 
behind its eyeis distinctive, but January in the south-west but usually in February or March in 
bedi oolour varies widely trom other parts. After spawning frogs usually stay in the water until 
dark greenish-grey to chestnut 


the weather gets warmer, leaving during April to live on land 


or yellow, or sometimes albino. e 
ts When the young frogs emerge in June or July, large numbers are 


Female about 3 in. (75 mm) 


head and body. Male slightly killed by predators such as blackbirds. At any age they may fall 

smaller. prey to a host of animals, including crows, herons, ducks, 
Widespread in wet habitats, hedgehogs, rats, foxes, grass snakes and cats. Frogs are now rare 
but land drainage is making it in farmland, mainly because of the increase in arable fields 
increasingly scarce. treated with pesticides, and the neglect or filling in of ponds. 
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MARSH FROG + AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Edible frog 
Rana esculenta 
Closely related to the marsh frog, the 
edible frog was introduced to Britain 
from the Continent in the 19th cen- 
tury. It is slightly bigger than the 
common frog, and its bright green 
colouring is distinctive. There are a 
few scattered colonies in the south- 
east and East Anglia. 


In summer marsh frogs like to 
bask inthe sun, on abankora 
floating piece of wood. But 


they keep alert for the 
approach of predators, such 
as aheron ora fox. 


Tree frog 


Hyla arborea 


Suction pads on its toes enable the 
tiny, bright green tree frog to 
climb among trees and shrubs, 
where it catches flying insects at 
night. The frog was introduced 
from Europe earlier this century. 
There are colonies in the New 
Forest and in south-east London. 
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Drainage dykes are the 
home of the marsh frog, 
which catches most of its 
food on land, The frogs 
breed in a dyke or at the 
edge of a large pool in late 
May or early June. 


hind legs enable itto: 
(1-8 m) inone leap. 


In April marsh frogs emerge 
from the water after hibernating 
inthe mud or stones at the 
bottom of a pond. They donot 
breed until a few weeks later. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * MARSH FROG 


The marsh frog's larger size and more 
pointed snout help to distinguish it from the 
a common frog, its eyes are also closer 
sl together and have no black patch behind 
4 them. Males have two large vocal sacs that 
amplify their croaks at breeding time. 
Female 5 in, (12-5 cm) head and body. 
Male smaller. 


of 


Although it is bigger than a toad, a marsh frog has the 
smooth skin and leaping gait of a frog. Its colouring 
ranges from brownish to bronze or green 


Marsh frog Rana ridibunda 


Vocal sacs The largest frog in Europe, the marsh frog was introduced to 

inflated j Britain from Hungary in 1935 by a zoologist, Percy Smith. He 

2 - | released some in his garden at Stone-in-Oxney on the border of 

| Romney Marsh in Kent. The frogs soon spread to the drainage 

| dykes and ditches that criss-cross the marsh, and in 1937 they 

i | | / were so numerous that their croaking at night brought com- 

plaints from local residents. Although the frogs have spread 

beyond the marsh to adjoining areas of Kent and Sussex, 

attempts to introduce them to other parts of Britain have not 
been very successful. 

Marsh frogs like to bask in the sun, but quickly take to the 
water if disturbed. They feed mostly on land, mainly eating 
flying insects. At breeding time in late May or early June, the 
males gather in the water in small groups and croak loudly, fully 
distending their vocal sacs, as they call to attract females. The 
spawn is deposited in small clumps among water-weeds, and the 
tadpoles are rarely seen. Young frogs emerge from the water in 
Found in drainage dykes and September and October. Romney Marsh has long been used for 
ditches only in Romney Marsh ~ sheep grazing, but a change to arable farming is altering the dyke 
and the surrounding area. system and could affect the marsh frog’s survival. 


Food is caught on the frog's sticky 

tongue. It feeds on insects such as | 
mayflies and other small creatures 
such as worms. 
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ad 
| 


Atnighta toad's eyes have 
large, circular pupils. In 
daylight the pupils contract to 
slits bordered by agolden 
iris. Toads walk, they do not 
leap as frogs do, and are slow 
and clumsy in comparison. 


Most predators, weasels 
for example, leave toads 
alone because when 
threatened they thrust 
poison glands on the 
back towards the enemy. 
The glands secrete a 
weak, distasteful and 
odorous poison, Some 
grass snakes eat toads. 


Every spring toads migrate to regularly 
used breeding ponds for spawning. 
Males, which emit sharp croaks, clasp 
females tightly from behind and fertilise 
spawn as itis laid in long strings that wrap 
round water plants. 
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Inwinter, from about mid-October to 
mid-March, toads hibernate under logs 
or stones, singly or in large groups. 
They usually find dry places not far 
from their breeding ponds. 


Long 
sticky 
tongue J. 


The common toad has a dry, warty skin 
and is generally brown, often with darker 
‘spots, but colouring may be yellowish, 
greyish, reddish or olive-green. A toad 
feeds on living prey, such as worms, which 
it seizes with its long, sticky tongue. 
Female up to 4 in. (10 cm) head and body. 
Male smaller. 


Common and widespread, but 
notin |reland. Frequentin 
gardens, often in dry places. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * COMMON TOAD 


Toads are becoming increasingly common in parks 
and gardens that have ponds where they can breed. 
Many natural ponds are now polluted or filled in. 


Common toad Bufo bufo 


Toad migration in March or early April can be a spectacular 
affair. Within the space of a few days, hundreds of common 
toads leave their hibernation places and make for their breeding 
pond, on their way climbing walls and other obstacles and 
crossing roads in a mass. Many are killed, especially by vehicles, 
and in some places warning signs are erected on busy roads. 

Common toads like to spawn in fairly deep water. Strings of 
spawn (eggs) are usually about 7-10 ft (2-3 m) long. Eggs 
develop into tadpoles and then young toads in about 10-16 
weeks depending on the weather. Young toads leave the water 
in June or July, only 1 in 20 surviving to become adult. Males are 
ready to breed at about three years old and females a year later, 
so males heavily outnumber females at breeding time. 

When spawning is over, adults leave the ponds to live alone 
through the summer. Most of the day is spent under logs, but 
the toads emerge in the evening to catch insects and other small 
animals. They sit and wait for prey to come within range of their 
long tongue, which is rooted at the front of the mouth and can be 
extended for nearly 1 in. (25 mm). In captivity toads may live 
for 20 years, but in the wild not usually more than ten. 
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NATTERJACK TOAD + AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


The spawn is laid in strings about 
3-7 ft(1-2m) long in shallow 
water, wrapped round plants. The 
strands have single rows of black 
eggs, not double rows like 
‘common toad spawn. 


Because its hind legs are shorter 
than those of the common toad, the 
natterjack can crawl faster. Itis often 
active in daylight. 


Midwife toad Aburrowing natterjack toad digs 

Allytes obstetricans with its forelimbs, throwing soil 

For a few weeks in late spring behind in the same way as a dog. 

and early summer, a male mid- 

wife toad carries eggs from the 

female twined round its back When frightened, the natterjack, 
and hind legs. It takes them to like the common toad, adoptsa 
water when they are ready to é ; 
hatch. One small colony is defensive posture. Itarches its 
known in Britain, accidentall back towards an attacker so that 
introduced in the 1800s a8 the poison-secreting glands on its 


water plants. back are uppermost. 
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AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * NATTERJACK TOAD 


Ayellow line down the middle of its 
back distinguishes the natterjack 
toad from the common toad. It is 
also slightly smaller and has a 
shinier, smoother skin. Adults vary 
in colour from yellowish-green to 
Olive-green, Head and body 23 in Anatterjack toad is fully grown when four or five years 
(64mm) old. Calamita, the species name, is from calamus, a 
reed, Natterjack toads often hide among reeds. 


Natterj ack toad Bufo calamita 


The name of the natterjack toad is probably derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon word naeddre, which meant a serpent or crawling 
creature. The addition of ‘jack’ may refer to the toad’s small size, 
as it does in jack-snipe, for instance. The natterjack is found only 
in sandy places, mainly in coastal dunes in East Anglia and 
north-west England, but was once common on southern heath- 
lands. Now its numbers are declining and itis protected by law. 
Natterjack toads dig burrows in soft sand, and often shelter 
there in a group. They generally emerge to forage at night, 
feeding on insects and other small animals. Winter is spent 
buried 1—2 ft (30-60 cm) deep in the sand. Spawning begins in 
April and continues until June or July. During this time the 
males sit in the water round the edges of the shallow, sandy 
pools used for breeding and croak loudly. Their night chorus 
can sometimes be heard more than half a mile (1 km) away. 


fase At breesiog tne, oni Marchite Many tadpoles die because their pond dries up before they 
ee midsummer, maloe call loudly to become toadlets. Most toadlets leave the water in June or July. 
Found on sandy heaths and attract females. Each distends Although natterjack toads have poisonous skins, some pre- 
coastal dunes. Common ina its single throat sac to givea dators — seagulls and crows, for example — have learned to eat 
few restricted localities. penetrating, rattling croak them leaving the skin untouched. Toads may live 10-12 years. 
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COMMON NEWT « AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Like all newts, common newts are 
greedy feeders. With their sticky 


Newts usually hibernate on. tongues they catch slugs, worms, 
land during winter. They insects and even other newts. 

F often choose a damp cellar They swallow their prey whole — 
ora garden corner, butare including snails in their shells. 


never far from water. 


Triturus cristatus 


The largest British newt, with a 
slimy, warty skin, blackish above 
with a black-spotted —golden- 
yellow belly. Males have a high, 
toothed crest and a silver-streaked 
tail. The species is declining and is 
protected by law. About 64 in. 
(16 cm) long including tail. 


have a bright orange unde 
spots on the throat as well as the! 
Male palmate newts have a’ 
yellow underside and plain pink) 
The females of the two species: 
drabber and hard totell apart, 


Palmate newt 
Triturus helveticus 


The smallest British newt, olive-brown 
above with a dark streak across the eye. 
Breeding males have webbed hind feet, 
alow, smooth crest and a short filament 
on the tail. About 3in. (75 mm) long 
including tail. 


The tiny young leave the water at 
the end of the summer, after they 
have changed from tadpoles into 
| miniature newts. 
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Cornmon and widespread, 
mainly in lowland Britain. The 
only newt found in Ireland. 


The common, or smooth, newt is the most 
widespread British nem. Like all newts it 
has a smooth, soft skin and atail flattened 
atthe sides, On land it is yellow-olive in 
colour, with a spotted belly. Females are 
duller than males. About 4 in. (10 cm) long 
from head to tail tip. 


Amale common newt has alow 
ridge of skin running along its 
back in summer, the remains of 
its spring breeding crest. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * COMMON NEWT 


In spring newts migrate to water for courtship and 
spawning, Males develop brighter, glossier breeding 
colours and a high crest along the back and tail 


Common newt Triturus vulgaris 


Although common newts live in their breeding pools for most 
of the spring, they spend summer and autumn on land. Most 
newts also hibernate on land during winter. Open woodland 
and scrub or lush pasture, with suitable breeding ponds near by, 
are typical places to find newts, and they are becoming common 
in gardens. By day they hide under stones or logs or in thick 
grass. On damp nights they emerge to hunt for slugs, worms 
and insects, tracking prey by both sight and scent. Newts look 
something like lizards but have no scales and move very slowly. 
They never bask in the sun as lizards do. 

Early in spring newts move to the water to breed. The eggs 
are individually wrapped in water plant leaves. Adults return to 
land in early summer, leaving the tadpoles to develop into fully 
formed but tiny newts which emerge to live on land at the end of 
summer. They stay there until two years old, when they return 
to the water to breed. Common newts are the most abundant, 
but palmate newts tend to take over in heathland or uplands. 
Great crested newts are found in lowland England but are 
becoming rare. If it escapes predators such as hedgehogs, rats 
and grass snakes, a newt can live about ten years. 
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Arockery ora rough brick wall 
provides crevices for frogs, newts 
and toads to hide in by day. Where 
there is plenty of undergrowth, 
‘small mammals such as bank 
volés and wood mice may also 
move in 


In ashallow comer the water gets . , . Frogs like shallow water, 
warmer and speeds tadpole e& Gemma toa og S An - about 4 in. (10 cm) deep, for 
development. If there are goldfish 4 aay fi 7 Sr spawning in February or March. 
inthe pond, they will eat large te yr >; ‘5 “i 4 They spend the rest of the year 
numbers of tadpoles. ’ + in damp places near the water. 
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Birds often drink or 
bathe in shallow 
garden ponds. 
Blackbirds will also 
feed on tadpoles. 


A garden pond asa nature reserve 


Garden ponds have become life-savers for Britain’s frogs, toads 
and newts in the past 30 years, since so many farm and village 
ponds have been filled in or become polluted. Garden ponds also 
benefit the gardener because the amphibians they attract prey on 
creatures such as slugs, snails and insects. Ponds attract bathing 
birds and animals such as foxes, which drink from them. Small 
mammals such as hedgehogs often fall in and cannot climb out if 
the pond has smooth sides. Wire mesh hanging in the water in 
one corner enables them to escape. 

Whether it is made from an old sink or shaped plastic, a pond 
soon becomes colonised by insects such as pond skaters. A few 
jars of natural pond water tipped in will add plankton, pond 
snails and other creatures that are food for larger creatures such 
as water beetles. Frogs and toads may arrive of their own accord, 
but a colony can be started by introducing spawn in spring and 
leaving it to develop. If all goes well, adults will return to breed 
two or three years later. Toads generally prefer deeper ponds 
than frogs. Newts may find their own way, or can be caught as 
adults and released in the pond in spring. Great crested newts are 
legally protected, and must not be captured without a licence 
from the Nature Conservancy Council. 


Newts spend mostof the year % 
on land in damp places —under 
logs, for example. They hunt for 
prey such as slugs at night. 


Long, damp grass near the 
pond provides shelter for 
young frogs, which leave 
the water in June or July. 
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ADDER + AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Females usually have up to 15 young 
atatime, but up to 20is possible. 
Although young adders sometimes 
hide under their mother, she gives 
them no parental care and they 
disperse not long after birth. 


Adders usually hunt by day. 
They kill with a bite from 
hollow, hinged fangs, which 
inject poison from venom 
glands in the upper jaw. 
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From October until March adders hibernate inacool, 
dry place. They use an existing crevice or hole inthe ground. 
Asmaill group will often share a good place, 


Ifthe victim does not die 
atonce, the adder trails 
it, using its forked tongue 
to follow the scent. The 
‘snake has heat sensors. 
‘onits snout with which to 
detect the body. 


Very dark adders are not 
uncommon. Totally blac 
adders, with no. 

marking distinguishable, 
are found in some areas, 


The snake folds back its fangs 
before swallowing. It draws in its 
prey by working its loosely hinged, 
wide-opening jaws, Each halfof 
both the upper and lower jaws can 
be moved independently. 


Females are usually duller and 


browner than males, with less 
contrast between markings and 
background colouring. They are 
also fatter, and may be up to 
0 in. (76. cm) long 


Widespread, but distribution 
patchy Found in hedgerows, 
farmland, open moors, woods. 


Zigzag 
line 


Inspring male adders may be seen ‘dancing’ 
(wrestling to win a female). They rear, sway, 
writhe and race over vegetation as each tries to 
force the other to the ground, Adders vary in 
colour and markings, but a dark zigzag line 
along the back and a V mark on the back of the 
head are characteristic. Male about 24 in. 

(60 cm) long. Female often longer. 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * ADDER 


Vmarking 


The best time to see adders is in spring, when they 
often bask in groups. Basking adders prefer gentle 
warmth, not the strong heat of the midday sun 


Adder vi ipera berus 


According to an old legend, a female adder swallows her young 
when danger threatens. What actually happens is that the young 
snakes hide under their mother’s belly. The adder, or viper, is 
Britain’s commonest snake and the only one that is poisonous. 
But it is very timid and normally flees from humans before 
anyone gets close enough to provoke it into biting. The bite is 
rarely fatal but needs hospital treatment as soon as possible. 

Adders like open places such as heaths, moors and scrub- 
covered hillsides, and are sometimes found among sand-dunes. 
They shed their skins from time to time, and cast skins may bea 
sign of their presence. On farmland they are the farmer's friend, 
eating small mammals such as mice and voles. They also eat 
lizards, frogs and toads if nothing else is available, but do not eat 
every day; a large meal may last a week or more. Male adders 
emerge from hibernation in February or March, females a little 
later, and courtship reaches its peak in April. Females usually 
become pregnant only once every two years. The young are 
born fully formed in August or September and take two or three 
years to reach maturity. Adders have few enemies apart from 
man, and may live for nine or ten years. 
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SMOOTH SNAKE + AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Lizards are the smooth snake's 
chief prey, Itwill also eat small 
mammals, probably taking them The snake is not poisonous, nor is 
intheir burrows. Young snakes itaconstrictor. Itholds its prey in 


eat insects and spiders. 
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: its coiled body while it gets into 
Hi Position to swallow the victim 
head first. 


Upto 15 youngare bornatatime, 
each within a thin membrane that 
ruptures at once. They are about 
6 in. (15 cm) long, with darker 
heads and spots than adults. 


Adark patch on the back of the 
head is shaped something like a 
coronet, but is not as distinct as 
anadder's V mark. Theeyehasa 2 
round pupil, not a vertical slit like y 
anadder's. 


Like all snakes, the smooth snake is brightest in colour 
after shedding its skin. Old skin is regularly cast off in one piece, 
the snake squeezing between roots and twigs to free it, 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * SMOOTH SNAKE 


The most likely time to see the rare smooth snake is in 
April or May, It enjoys basking in the mid-morning sun, 
‘sometimes on bare ground between heather shoots. 


Dark spots 


Smooth snake Coronella austriaca 


Lowland heaths of the type found in Surrey, Hampshire and 
Dorset are the home of the smooth snake, one of Britain’s rarest 
animals. Because it is so rare it is now protected by law, and 
whether or not it can continue to exist in Britain depends on how 
much heathland can be preserved. Lowland heaths are under 
increasing pressure from farmers and foresters, as well as from 
walkers and picnickers and the ravages of heath fires. 

Because the smooth snake is very shy as well as rare, there is 
still much to be learned about its way of life. It rarely basks in the 
open, preferring to get the sun’s warmth indirectly by lying 
under a flat stone or similar objects. In spring, when they 
emerge from winter hibernation, smooth snakes are sometimes 
seen basking intertwined among heather. Like many other 
reptiles, individuals have a particular home range and stay in the 
The smooth snake is slimmer than an same area for along time. Much of their time is spent burrowing 
adder, with smoother scales. Italeohasa underground, and they mostly eat other reptiles such as lizards. 


narrower head with a dark side-stripe P 4 pans 
fhicuigh each eve: Colouring varios fein They are also cannibals, at least in captivity. 


stripe 


Very rare. Found on some grey to brown or red-brown, and there are Mating takes place in May. The young ene born in August or 
heaths in southern England dark spots down the back, sometimes September and are self-sufficient from birth. Smooth snakes 
Numbers probably declining. joined as bars. Up to 24 in. (60 cm) long. may survive in the wild for 15-20 years or more. 
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GRASS SNAKE + AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


To lay her eggs, the female burrows into a 
place where heat is generated, such asa 
haystack, a manure heap or rotting 
vegetation. The eggs, up to 40, are matt 
white and 14 in. (30 mm) long. 


The eggs have flexible 
shells and are held in 
clusters by asticky film. 
Two months after laying, 
young snakes about 

73 in, (19. cm) long 
emerge through slits 
made by an egg-tooth on 
the snout, The tooth is 
shed a few hours later. 
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Aswith all snakes, each scale 
onthe underside spans the 
body width. Scales have 
sharp rear edges and dig into 
the ground to give the snake a 
grip as it moves forward. 


Agrass snake swims 
sinuous body i 


as ithunts in a pond ora, 
stream, It swallows tadpoles 

under water but takes ¥ 
larger prey ashore to eat, 


When threatened by a predator, 
agrass snake sometimes feigns 
death by lying on its back with 
its tongue lolling, It may eject 
smelly liquid. 


The pupil of the eye is circular: 
there is no eyelid. The eye is: 
covered by atransparent part 
skin, The top of the headis allo 
colour, 


Asnake's skin is sloughed 
(shed) 3-12 times a year. 
Before itis shed it goes dull 
and dark and the snake's 
eyes look misty. Colouring 
is brightest just after 
sloughing, 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * GRASS SNAKE 


Also known as the ringed snake, the 
grass snake has two yellow or white 
patches almost encircling its neck 
Black bars almost always mark the 
flanks, and there are black dots 
along the greenish back. The belly is 
patterned with black, grey and white. 
Female up to 48 in. (120 cm) long, 


Black male smaller, 


The grass snake's olive or grey-green colouring may 
be light or dark. The snake constantly darts its forked 
tongue in and out, especially a courting male. 


Grass snake Natrix natrix 


Damp grass, ditches, pond banks and slow-moving streams are 
likely places to see the grass snake, Britain’s largest and com- 
monest snake. Amphibians such as frogs are its main food, 
caught on land or in the water. It often feeds in the early 
morning, and a large meal will satisfy it for a week or ten days. 
Grass snakes are harmless to humans. Like other reptiles, they 
spend a lot of time basking in the spring sun after emerging from 
hibernation in April. Courting and mating follow soon after. 
The grass snake is the only British snake to lay its eggs ina 
place where heat is generated, such as a compost heap. A female 
will travel more than a mile (up to 2km) to find a suitable site, 
and many may be attracted to the same one. Hundreds of eggs 
may be laid in one manure heap in June or July, giving rise to 
tales of snake plagues when the young hatch in August or 
September. Eggs laid in hot places hatch some weeks earlier than 
those laid in cooler places, and the young have the benefit of the 
summer sun while growing, giving them plenty of energy to 
ICommonest in lowland areas hunt and fatten up for winter. Hibernation begins in October, in 
Found mainly in damp heaths, wall crevices, under tree roots or in similar places. Snakes not 
Woods, or in lush pastures. taken by birds, hedgehogs or badgers may live about nine years. 
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patches 


COMMON LIZARD + AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


Alizard may be seen with a short tail as it 
grows a replacement for one that has been 
shed. Sometimes a new tail grows beside 
one only partly lost, giving a double tail. 


Its wide-spreading, 
sharp-clawed toes 
enable alizardtogrip 
and scale a roughened 
vertical surface with 
ease. 

There are usually from five to eight 
black young - sometimes ten. They 
are born fully formed, eachina 
transparent capsule that usually 
breaks at birth. They may all be born 
atonce, or over a one or two-day 
period, Common lizards may live 
for five or six years. 


Spiders, harvestmen, flies, beetles 
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and caterpillars are among the 
lizard’s prey. Itcatches prey inits jaws 
and shakes and stuns it before eating. 


The transparent surface 
layer of skin is shed 
periodically. Itis scraped 
off in pieces, making the 
lizard look ragged until 
moulting is completed. 


el 


Widespread in open places 
throughout Britain. The only 
lizard in Scotland, Ireland 


Dull brown is the typical lizard colouring, but 
it may be tinged red, yellow, grey or green. 
There is almost always a dark back stripe, 
and often dark side stripes with white edges. 
Stripes are sometimes broken, The female is 
fatter than the male and usually paler. About 
6 in, (15cm) long. 


- 


f 
a 


Ww, 
Amale's underside is 


usually orange with black ¥ \. 
spots, afemale'slemon- 
yellow with no spots. 

Lizards have rows of scales 
across the underside, not 

single scales like snakes, 


Female 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES * COMMON LIZARD. 


Dark back 
stripe 


Male 


ARS A Soong 


The common lizard is agile and sharp-clawed and can 
easily climb a tree. It merges well with its background 
until its rapid, darting movements give it away 


Common lizard Lacerta vivipara 


Rustles in the undergrowth may be the first sign of a common 
lizard’s presence as it scampers up a bank to hide. It is very 
aimble and disappears rapidly when disturbed. Lizards live in 
heathland, sand-dunes, grass or scrub-covered banks and on 
high moors, and where conditions are ideal large colonies may 
be found. They emerge from hibernation early in spring, and at 
first bask in the sun a good deal, but as the weather gets warmer 
they need to bask less. They court and mate in April and the 
young are born in midsummer. In the cool of September and 
October, lizards need to bask more often. Before autumn ends 
they retire into cracks and under stones to hibernate. 

Common lizards eat a variety of small creatures, spiders 
particularly, which they hunt throughout warm days. At night 
and on cool days they remain hidden. Lizards themselves fall 
prey to many animals, including smooth snakes, adders, rats 
and birds — particularly kestrels. If a predator seizes a lizard’s tail, 
it can shed it and so escape; the tail may even be shed if the lizard 
is merely threatened, to divert attention while it scuttles to 
safety. A new tail slowly grows from the stump, but is never as 
long or as perfect as the original. 
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SAND LIZARD + REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 


SL 


Lom 
> bas 


Before mating, the male 
chases the female and grips 
her first by the tail, then 
further forward and finally 
by the middle of the back. 


Adult males are aggressive in the Afemaleshows 

April-June breeding season, pec ee 

threatening each otherand mouth and raising 
es and shaking her forefeet 


picking fights. One may display its 
conspicuous flank colouring to 
intimidate an opponent, 


alternately. She may do 
this towarn offan 
unwanted male. 


oS aed ‘ 
Ving ae 


The oval eggs, about } in. 
(13 mm) long, hatch after 
two or three months. The 
newly hatched lizards are 
23 in. (64 mm) long. 


Sand lizards that live among 
dunes differ from heath lizards in 
having unbroken stripes and 
fewer spots, The male's flanks 

i are lime-green. 


In late May or early June the. 


female digs ahole ina sunny 
place in soft sand, lays the egg 
there and covers them up. 
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yf 
"stripes 


In the north-west of England 
prefers coastal dunes, but in 
the south sandy heaths. 


More heavily built and solidly marked 
than the common lizard, the sand lizard 
has two light stripes, sometimes 
broken, along the back, with dark spots 
between them. Black patches on the 
flanks have pale centres. Males are 
greenish, females brownish. About 
7 in. (18 cm) long including tail. 


WEE Young sand lizards canbe 
*. distinguished from common 
lizards by their more 
conspicuous spots. 


REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS * SAND LIZARD 


The vivid green flanks of the male sand lizard are 
breeding colours developed in late spring. The green 
fades gradually as the summer passes. 


Sand lizard Lacerta agilis 


Dry, open country is the home of the sand lizard, chiefly the 
sandy heaths of Surrey, Hampshire and Dorset, although a small 
population lives on the coastal dunes near Liverpool. As the 
heaths give way to farming and forestry and the sand-dunes 
become less secluded, sand lizards have become scarce and are 
declining still. Since 1975 they have been protected by law. 

The sand lizard emerges from its hibernating burrow, dug 
deep in the sand, in March or April, and spends some time 
basking and shedding its old skin. Males normally emerge first, 
their dull winter colours soon being replaced by emerald-green 
flanks. In April and May the males fight fiercely for dominance, 
the victors pairing up with females. Adult lizards feed well 
during summer to build up fat reserves for the coming winter. 
Large insects such as beetles and grasshoppers are the main food, 
and they are often dismembered before being eaten. Sand lizards 
may start hibernating as early as the end of August. Young 
lizards are hatched in late August or September and grow 
rapidly before they hibernate in October. Sand lizards need at 
least two years to reach maturity. They may live to be seven or 
eight if they escape the snakes, rats and birds that prey on them. 
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SLOW-WORM * AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES 


1 


Ifitis seized, aslow-worm can 


eventually heals and the tail grows 


Slow-worms like to bask in partial . c 
sunlight, not inthe open. They ~ 
sometimes drape themselves among 

the twigs of old heather, or lie under 

corrugated iron or thin stone slabs. 
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shed its tailand escape, The stump 


again, but neverto its original length 


Much of the slow-worm's time is 
spent underground. It burrows in 
soft soil, such as agarden 
compost heap. Although it is 
frequently found in an ants’ nest, 
itdoes not seemtoeat 

ants very often. 


Slugs are the slow-worm's favourite 
food, It seizes one by the middle and 
then swallows itwhole. Insects, 
spiders and other small creatures 
are also eaten. The slow-worm takes 
only live prey, not carrion, 


Each young slow-wormis. 
born ina membranous egg 
that it breaks open within 
seconds. It is golden-yellow 
above and black below, and 
3in. (75mm) long. 


Dark stripe 


Widespread and common but 
shy and not often seen. Rarely 
basks in the open. 


Like most lizards, the 
slow-worm has eyelids 
and cancloseits eyes, 
andalso has a broad, 
flat tongue. But it 
differs in having no 
visible earholes, 


Male 


Slow-worms are sleek, shiny, snake- 
like lizards. Adults vary in colour from 
greyish to light, dark or coppery brown 
Females have dark brown flanks and 
belly with a paler back, sometimes with 
adark stripe. Males are more uniform in 
colour, Up to 18 in. (45cm) long; just 
over halfis tail 


AMPHIBIANS AND REPTILES + SLOW-WORM 


Sleek skin 


Many older male slow-worms have bluish spots on 
their backs and flanks, especially near the head, No 
reason for this colour variation is known. 


Slow-worm Anguis fragilis 


At one time any creeping, serpent-like animal was called a 
worm, which is how the slow-worm — or blind-worm — got its 
name. It is in fact a legless lizard but is often mistaken for a snake 
and consequently killed, although it is harmless. As slug-eaters, 
slow-worms are an asset to any garden. They usually move 
slowly and deliberately, but can move fast if disturbed. 

Slow-worms live on sunny banks and hillsides where there is 
good cover such as grass, scrub or stones. Their shed skins, left 
in fragments, may be found occasionally. Hibernation under- 
ground begins in October and ends in March, when slow- 
worms emerge to bask in the early spring sun. Mating takes 
place in April and May. Males often fight at this time, seizing 
each other on or near the head and sometimes inflicting serious 
bites. From 6 to 12 young are born in August or September or, 
more rarely, in the following spring. 

Young slow-worms have many predators, including frogs 
and toads. They take about three years to mature. Slow-worms 
can live longer than any other lizards, and one in captivity has 
reached its fifties. Such an age is unlikely in the wild, where 
enemies include hedgehogs, adders, rats and kestrels. 
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Pieces of corrugated iron and 
other metal, such as farm 
machinery and garden tools, 
-& become very warm inthe sun 
and reptiles can bask under 
them secure from attack. 


Acommon lizard keeps its body heat at about 86°F 
(30°C) for as long as it can by basking in the sun 
and cooling in the shade. In weak sun it flattens its 
body to expose as much to the sun as possible, On 
hot days it turns its face to the sun, so offering a 
smallersurface to receive warmth, Basking 
exposes the lizard to kestrels and crows; it must 
always be ready to dart into a crevice 


Slow-worms bask in semi- 
shaded places suchas in long 
grass or the shadow of a wall 

They absorb less warmth there 
but are less visible to predators \ 


Wt 


a HA Z 


} 


Acrevice ina drystone wall or a burrow at 
its base offers acommon lizard a place to 
hide at night and on sunless days, as well 
as somewhere to hibernate from October 
to March 


Why snakes and lizards bask in the sun 


Although reptiles such as snakes and lizards are usually de- 
scribed as cold-blooded, they spend much of their lives with 
their bodies nearly as warm as in a warm-blooded animal, What 
they lack is a means of producing and maintaining their own 
body heat. To reach a body temperature at which muscles, 
senses and digestion are fully active (about 77—90°F, 25-32°C), 
they have to rely on outside heat — either conducted from their 
surroundings or, more often, direct from the sun’s rays. 

In Britain, reptiles are dormant in winter because they 
cannot reach their working temperatures. In spring they emerge 
on sunny days, but the sunshine is so weak they need to bask 
almost all the time. As the sun gets stronger, basking time is 
shorter — mainly early and late in the day — and there is time for 
hunting and breeding. By midsummer basking is hardly neces- 
sary, but as autumn comes the need increases, and finally the 
animals are forced into hibernation. Reptile species that bear live 
young can usually survive in cooler climates than those that lay 
eggs; by basking during pregnancy, they can get enough heat to 
ensure faster development of the young but warmth cannot be 
ensured for eggs. This is one reason why the adder and common 
lizard, which bear live young, can live farther north than the 
grass snake and sand lizard, which lay eggs. 


Heaps of stable manure or rotting 
plants generate heat, which makes 
them suitable basking spots for 
grass snakes, The snakes often 
lay their eggs inside a heap, where 
the warmth speeds incubation. 
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FIELDCRAFT 


Tracks and signs in downland and pasture 


Most wild animals stay under cover during daylight hours, and 
venture out only after dark. Asa result, few are likely to be seen 
in open fields and downland during the day. To the observant 
eye, however, there are usually plenty of signs that reveal the 
presence of quite a number of species. The signs described here 
are typical of the type of country shown, but are not the only 
ones that may be found there. 

Because fields and grassland are frequently grazed by farm 
animals, the footprints, droppings and hairs of wild animals can 
easily be confused with those of domestic species. Sheep and 
deer, for instance, both have cloven hoofs, and it is very difficult 
to distinguish between their tracks. Generally, however, deer 
tracks in a particular spot are fewer in number than those of 
sheep, as sheep live in large groups. Deer are surprisingly 
common, even in heavily inhabited countryside, although they 
usually stay hidden from sight. Red. sika. fallow and roe deer are 
the species whose tracks are most likely to be confused with 
those of sheep. Pastureland where sheep graze is usually very 
close-cropped and unlikely to support many small mammals, 
except round field edges where hedgerows and longer grass 
afford food and shelter. 


Rejected ragwort 

A field with a lot of rag- 

wort has probably been aA’ 

grazed by horses. Both A fox’s leavings 

horses and cows find The hind-leg bones and the 

ragwort distasteful buta _ foot of a rabbit are likely to 

horse can be moreselec- be the remains of a fox's 

tive in its eating. It bites meal, and often have a dis- 

off plants between its tinctive, musky fox scent. 

teeth, whereas a cow They may have been drop- 

pulls them up inclumps ped by.2 fox or. ifthe bones 
y curling its tongue are picked clean, by a 

round them. scavenging crow. 


A fox’s droppings 
Fragments of bone, 
matted fur and seeds 
are contained in the 
droppings of a fox; 
the droppings have a 
very characteristic 
twisted tail. 
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Trampled trails in the grass 
Beaten tracks in the grass that look like 
footpaths may be animal trails. Ifthey pass 
under fences or low bushes and shrubs, 
they have been made by an animal. Foot- 
paths made by humans go over or round 
such obstacles, or trample them down i 


Badger paths are usually well- 


‘Sheep trails are usually worn tracks about 6 in. (15 ¢m) 
narrow. They often cut deep wide. Normally the grass is 

into soft ground and expose flattened, but no earth is expo 
the bare earth. 


FIELDCRAFT 


Se ( 
~ “SA 
How to recognise hairs 
Where animal trails pass under a chain-link a “ 
or barbed-wire fence, hair can be scraped , 


off an animal's back. Hairs caught on the 


Top wire 


top strand of a fence are likely to be from ‘ F ~ 
horses or cows, which rub their necks Cowhairs are fairly Horsesoftencatch 
along it, or from deer that have leapt over shortand soft, and Deer hairs are stiff, long mane and tail * 
it. Small deer also squeeze under fences mat together like felt. straight and bristly. hairs on barbed wire. . 
Badger hairs are 5 - § eaions wires 
wiry and 2-3 in. 

(50-75 mm) long. They Rabbit hairs are fine, soft and Fox hairs are about 1 in. (25 mm) 

are white, with a black fluffy. They are about in. (13 mm) long. They are straight and red- 

zone near the tapered end. long, and grey with a fawn tip. brown or grey-brown with a pale tip 


ptt 


‘99% 
7 Tell-tale wisps 


> 2 Where sheep have grazed, pieces 
of greyish-white fleece often get 


= caught on brambles and thistles. 


Where to look for footprints 
A small patch of mud, often found near a 
gate or on a rutted path, is a good place to 


Jook for animal tracks. The cloven hoof- Fore 
ts of sheep and deer are difficult to tell 
Lig BLE ore siay beloneridenityiag Abadger's fore 
signs near by, such as wool or hair - and hind feet can 
Hind — bemistaken for 
the tracks of two 
different animals. 
ah sth 
eS 
4 an, Adog's pawprints a Sheep tracks 
* ® arebroadandoften F “have one halfof 
. have the front toes % "the hooflarger 
ba splayed, 3 »  thanthe other. Honey for the badger 
Common wasps and some wild bees make 
nests underground in holes or burrows, 
often in a bank. A dug-up bees’ nest is the 
ab Deertracks have Work sta Faneenwiicnecibelaryseacd 
Pad *  bothhalves ofthe stored honey. Its shaggy coat protects it 
7 Afox'stracks are y hoof the same from stings, 
Fe &% 4 narrow, with the size but often 
: *  fronttoes close more widely 
NS together. .@ separated 
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Bottles as deathtraps 
Small mammals will go into bottles to 
look for food or simply to explore. They 
are often unable to get out again, so die of 
starvation and cold. Thousands are trap- 
ped in this way every year, and up to 28 
ave been found in one bottle. Discarded 
bottles with animal remains are most likely 
to be found in lay-bys. Where only the 
skeletons are left, the skulls can be used to 
identify the trapped animals. 


= 


(en 2 
Cet Penton, 
She 
Ashrew skull (above and right) is 
narrow and pointed and does not 
have prominent cheek bones. The 


teeth are tipped with red and are 
continuous along the jaw. 


<S 
Arodent skull (above and right) 
‘such as that of a vole or mouse has 
prominent cheek bones and eye 
sockets, andthereisagap 
between the incisor teeth at the 
front and the molar teeth at the back. 


e 
Amouse (or rat) jaw has knobbly Sn 
molar teeth; ifthe teeth are removed, J 
each leaves several tiny root holes. 


Avole jaw has a zigzag pattern 

‘on the grinding surface of its ® 
molars; ifthe teeth are removed, 
each leaves one big, ragged hole. 
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Wayside warehouses 

An old bullfinch or blackbird nest 
containing chewed hawthorn berries 
or rose hips may have been used as a 
feeding place by a wood mouse. Small 


mammals such as mice and voles / 


sometimes climb into bushes to feed 
on fruit, 


A cardboard canopy 

Large pieces of rubbish — corrugated 
sheets or cardboard boxes, for eas 
provide shelter for field voles, whose 
worn runway systems can often be few 
underneath. There may also bea nesta, 
from finely chewed plants.» 
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P ‘ H in hed; 
Animal traps and traces in roadside lay-bys Sante 
Lay-bysare often very untidy places, and the rubbish that people Eee i arts Wa soils a 
Jeave there is all too evident in winter when the blanket of green cuinitec: "Where disse .glas: ¢ 
vegetation dies back. To the local mammals, the rubbish can be a hedgerow with plenty of cover, 
plessing or a disaster. Picnic remains and other food may be several kinds of burrowing 


; ; : , i 1 
welcome to a hungry animal, particularly in frosty weather mprinlsmeg chs yey 


when natural food is hard to find. Unsightly junk may also 
rovide a cosy and weatherproof nest site. 

Discarded bottles and drink cans, however, are often death 
traps for the small mammals that venture into them. More than 
50 mice, voles and shrews may die in bottles in a single lay-by in 
the space of a few months, and up to five different species may be 
trapped in one milk bottle. Their corpses provide a feast for flies 
and carrion beetles but are a health hazard for humans, as well as 
asad reminder of the suffering caused by people too thoughtless 
to take their rubbish home. Larger animals are also at risk from 
litter. A hedgehog can get its snout stuck in opened bean or soup 
cans and plastic cartons. Deer and sheep step on rusty tins and 

ick up an uncomfortable anklet that may cause septic wounds. 
Many animals, including dogs, risk dangerous cuts to feet and 
noses from broken glass and jagged metal. 


Arabbit hole (above) is 
normally about 3 in. 

(75 mm) across, There are 
usually several near each 
other, with alot of bare 
earth around. There are 
also small, dry, spherical 
droppings. 


The hole of a brown rat (left) is 
about 13 in. (40 mm) across, 
usually with a narrow, beaten trail 
leading to it. Sometimes there are 
a few oval droppings near by. 


Vigour from decay 
The rotted remains of litter 
add nitrogen to the soil. The 
result is flourishing clumps 
of elder bushes and nettles, 
which like rich soil. 


Abadger hole (left) is about 12 in 

(30 cm) wide and is generally ina slope 
‘on light, well-drained soil. Usually, the 
hole does not smell and has no food 
remains outside; there may be loose soil 
containing badger hairs, thrown out with 
discarded nesting material, 


Nettles D4 


, Elder tlower 
Se and berries 
Cans that kill 


Like bottles, drink cans are 
traps for small animals. But 
. because the entrance hole is 
so small, they usually catch 
only shrews, which are very 
tiny with a narrow head 


A fox hole (right) is about 10 in. (25 cm) 
across, with along mound of excavated 
‘soil—and sometimes food remains such 
as bones - outside. Often there is a strong 
smell of fox in the vicinity of the hole. 
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Tracks and signs by the waterside 


The muddy bank of a river or stream shows up animal footprints 
particularly well. So does the soft, moist soil of a water meadow 
—a riverside that in winter is deliberately flooded to keep the 
grass green and provide early grazing. The softer the mud, the 


Untidy voles 


Chewed plant fragments, _ bitten-off 
stems and shreds of pith signify the pres- 
ence of water voles, which feed on sedges 
and other waterside plants. Look out 
for tracks, droppings and also burrow 
entrances near by 


finer the detail of the prints and the better the chance of very 
small prints showing up. 

Animal footprints seen in the field are not always perfect 
specimens. Sometimes only the claws or toes may mark the soil, 
especially on dry ground, and there may be no print from the 
palm or sole of the foot. The fore feet of water voles and rats, for 
instance, often leave only sets of four small toe marks in an arc 
Where several animals have crossed the ground, or one has 
moved repeatedly over the same area, there is likely to be a mass 
of confusing, overlapping prints. But there may be signs near by 
to give a clue to the animal’s identity: food debris, for example, 


or a pile of droppings. As well as animals that live beside the Pe a esd 
water, look for the tracks of animals that come to drink at the Cows may graze on waterside plants, 
water’s edge, such as badgers, foxes and deer. Bird footprints, but do not usually leave fragments 
recognisable by the very long middle toe, are often numerous, lying about. Their cloven hoof prints, 


particularly those of ducks, herons and moorhens. up to3 in. (75 mm) long, are evident. 


Footprints in focus 


The soft, slimy mud at the water's edge shows 
very fine detail of even quite small footprints 
sich as those of water voles, the ones most 
likely to be seen. They can be confused with the 
footprints of the brown rat, also seen near 
water, Mole footprints are occasionally seen in 
wet meadows, after flood water has forced 
them to leave their burrows. 


Fore foot Hind foot 


A brown rat has four toes on its fore 
feet and five toes on its larger hind Fore 


feet, but its prints are slightly larger ont 
than awater vole’s. The rat's hind 

Fore feetare 13 in. (35mm) long, ormore. 

foot 


Awater vole does not have Because a mole tends to walk on the inner 
webbed feet. There are four side of its fore feet, its fore prints show only 
toes on its fore feet and five toes the marks of its five claw tips, not the rest of 


onits larger hind feet. The hind 
feet are up to 1 in. (25 mm) long. 


its foot. As its legs are short, its belly makes 
adrag mark in the mud 
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Water vole tracks are usually in 
groups, overlapping each other, 
around plant fragments. There 
may be wet, shiny patches 
water has run off the fur. 


Water vole droppings are ova) 
and about} in. (13 mm) long, 
They are dark green or bro 
usually in groups of about | 
adozen, with vole prints all 
round them. 


Geese among the mammals 


Canada goose droppings — large, soft ar 
green and white — are often seen in h 
beside water. Mammal droppings diffe 
having no white in them, nor are they as 
Jong and thin as the goose droppings. 
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Burrows at the water’s edge 


Burrows may be found where there are 
low banks of soft earth by slow- 
flowing rivers. Water vole burrows 
and perhaps a kingfisher's nest-hole are 
the commonest 


Akingfisher's nest-hole 
is similarin size to awater 
vole burrow butis atleast 
24 in. (60 cm) above 
water level, and normally 
inabare, vertical bank. 


The entrance to a water vole burrow is a 
hole about 2 in. (50 mm) across. Itisina 
waterside bank at or near water level. 


Territory markers 


The droppings of aquatic mammals such as mink and otter 
may be found on a fallen tree or boulder at the water's edge. 
The animals leave the droppings as scent markers to define 
territory. Tracks in the mud near by help identification. 


Mink droppings are smaller 
than otter spraints, but may 
also contain scales and bones. 
They are foul-smelling and 
when fresh are dark green. 


Otter droppings (spraints) are 
dark and slimy with astrong, 
somewhat fishy smell. Fish 
scales and bone fragments 
may be visible. 


Fore 
foot 


Hind Fore 


Mink tracks show five-toed feet 
upto 14 in. (40 mm) long. Web 
marks are not always visible. On 
the fore feet one toe is set back 
and close to the pad. 


Otter tracks show five-toed webbed 

feet. They are up to 2% in. (60 mm) in 

length and about as wide as they 

are long. Drag marks made by the Hind 
animal's tail can often beseen foot 
between the footprints, 
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Anever-ready larder 

In mixed woods, squirrels often 
choose to live in conifers such as Scots 
pines, which provide them with year- 
round food and shelter. Look for 
chewed cones scattered beneath pines 


ther conifers. 
or other Crossbills also drop 


discarded pine or 
Asquirrel (red or grey) bites spruce cones below 
the scales offaripeconetoget _ trees. Usually the 
at the seeds inside. Chewed scales are nottorn off 
cores and neatly bitten-off but prised open with 
scales are dropped. the beak and split 


Tracks in the mud 

A muddy wheel rut in a woodland 
ride is a good place to look for 
animal tracks, particularly those of 
deer. Look, too, at the edge ot a 
ditch where animals jump across 


Saplings spoiled by 
deer 

In April roe bucks fray the 
bark of saplings such as 
birches when they rub off 
velvet from their new ant- 
lers. The ground below is 
churned up by their 
hooves. They also rub 
scent on saplings from 
April into July. 


Red deer hoofprints are 
roughly 3} in. (83 mm) long 
and 23 in. (64mm) across 


Fallow deer hoofprints are 
roughly 23 in. (64 mm) long 
and about 14 in. (40 mm) 


across. 
Hedgehog sign 
Hedgehog droppings are some- i 
times seen on pathways. They are Roe deer hoofprints are e 7 
usually single, black, crinkly, about : i 
1tin. 40 mam) long and often stud- roughly 1? in. (45 mm) long » pal 
ded with the remnants of chewed and 1¥in.(35mm)across. aa Dew 


beetles. claws 


When deer jump and 

land in soft mud, their 
Muntjac hoofprints are hoofprints are widely 
less than 1} in. (30 mm) splayed and the dew 
long and 1 in. (25 mm) claws are often 
across, imprinted. 
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Tracks and signs in mixed woodland 


Mixed woodland often provides shelter for more different kinds 
of animals than any other type of country, but it takes patience 
and a keen eye to find their signs. Tracks and trails do not show 
up well in leaf litter, and in autumn are soon hidden by falling 
Jeaves. But there are often animal footprints in the muddy rides 
and bare patches of soil, although it is rarely possible to follow a 
trail far before it becomes lost in the undergrowth. There are 
also animal signs such as hairs, droppings and food remains to be 
seen, although they are not easy to pick out amid the entangle- 
ment of trees and bushes. 

On dry woodland soils, paw tracks — especially dog tracks — 
do not show the whole print, only the two front toes, and could 
be mistaken for the cloven hoofprints of deer. Usually the 
distinct claw marks to be seen at the tips of the toes of pawprints 
help to avoid confusion. The droppings of different species have 
distinctive shapes, but the colour and texture depend very much 
on what the animal has been eating, which often varies accord- 
ing to the time of year. Generally, groups of smooth, uniform 
pellets are those of plant eaters, and ragged pellets found singly 
or two or three together are those of carnivores. 


Hazel tree harvest 

Hazel nuts from woodland and hedgerow 

trees are a major food for rodents, which 
w them in different ways depending on 

the species. Study the discarded remains of 

nuts to identify the eater. You may need a 

lens to see the toothmarks. 


Abank vole gnaws a hole with 
aregular, clean-cut edge. It 
leaves few if any toothmarks on 
the nut surtace. 


Thickets that shelter deer 


Deer often shelter beside a windproof 
holly thicket or dense coppice, or under 
yew trees. Piles of droppings (fewmets) 


accumulate there. 


Red deer droppings are % 
black and cylindrical witha 
small point at one end. They 


are upto 1 in. (25 mm) long 
and usually in clusters. 


Asquirrel's jaws can 
shatter a nutinthe same 
way as nutcrackers can. It 
leaves fragments of 
irregular shape with 
Jagged edges andno 
obvious toothmarks. 


Awood mouse gnaws a 
neat hole with an irregular, 
chamfered edge. There 
are traces of toothmarks 
onthe nut's shiny surface. 


Adormouse gnaws a hole 
inthe side of the nut and 
then enlarges it by turning 
the nut round and scooping 
the edge with its teeth. This 
leaves toothmarks on the 
cut edge but few on the nut 
surface. 


Fallow deer droppings are 
black and cylindrical witha 
small point atone end. They 
are roughly § in. (about 16 mm) 
long and usually in clusters. 


a 


Roe deer droppings are oval 
and roughly $ in. (10-15 mm) 


long. They are usually in clusters 


and may be black or brown. 
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Muntjac droppings are 
black and less than 3 in 
(about 10 mm) long. They 
are roundorslightly 
elongated and usually in 
clusters. 


Nests in coppice stools 

Trees are coppiced by being cut off 
near the ground. This encourages the 
growth of clusters of slim, straight 
shoots for use as poles.’ Stumps 
(stools) accumulate a mass of dry, 
dead leaves that are ideal places for 
dormice to hibernate in winter. Sev- 
eral other species, such as wood mice, 
may nest there too 


Old bones for new 

Antlers lying on the ground after 
being cast by deerare often gnawed 
by rodents, as they are a source of 
calcium, which helps to strengthen 
bones. 
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Reading the stories in the snow 


A layer of snow will show up the tracks of all kinds of animals 
not normally seen and whose presence was unsuspected. In 
snow, no animal can move anywhere without leaving its foot- 
prints, so snow provides an excellent opportunity to gain infor- 
mation about the movements and habits of wild creatures. Light 
snow, or even heavy frost, shows up individual tracks quite 
well. Thicker snow that blankets the ground often allows trails 
to be followed for considerable distances. In really deep snow, 
however, few trails are likely; it is so difficult to walk in that not 
many animals venture out. 

Generally, only the tracks of fairly big animals — squirrels 
and larger creatures —are found in snow. Smaller animals such as 
mice and voles stay underneath the snow blanket because their 
food is there, and it is also warmer and more protected from icy 
winds. Trails in the snow often lead to where an animal has fed — 
where a rabbit has scraped through to find grass, for example. 
With the trail of a predator there may also be tracks of the prey, 
as well as its remains. Other signs of an animal, such as drop- 
pings or stains in the snow where it stopped to urinate, may also 
be found near its tracks. 


Different ways of walking revealed 

Trails in the snow usually have a whole succession of 
footprints, and so give a good opportunity to study the 
different ways in which animals walk. 


A fox trail is almost a single line 
because a fox puts its hind feet into 
the prints of its fore feet and draws in 
its feet below the mid line of its body. 


Adog trail has prints staggeredto 
each side of its body line, being 
relatively wider-bodied and shorter- 
legged than a fox. It does not putits 
hind feet exactly into the prints of its 
fore feet. 


A badger walks with its feet pointing 
inwards; the hind prints often overlap 
the rear of the fore prints. Often the 
prints are muddy from soil on the feet. 
Badgers do not hibernate; trails may 
be seen between sett entrances, 
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Hopping 


How speed affects trails 


The pattern of an animal's footprints varies 
according to its gait — hopping, trotting or 
galloping, for example. 


Bounding 


f Hind foot 
(about 33 in., 90 mm) 


i) 


Fore foot 


Arabbit moving 
slowly hops along. 

The prints of its hind a 
feet are just behind 

the prints of its fore a 
feet. But whenit . 
moves fast, it bounds 

in much longer 

strides. Its hind \ 4 
footprints appear in 

frontof its fore 
footprints. 


Trotting Galloping 


How size and speed alter stride 


‘5 gait gets faster, the length of its 

Aa a Bhdicated by the distance be- 
stride reef prints. This also indicates an 
ween SC". Different kinds of deer, for exam 
as sieving, at the same gait, can be iden- 


Be inde 


ae 
-_ 
 _| 
Distance between prints 


about 30 in. (76cm) 


Distance between prints 
about 20 in. (50cm) 


Distance between prints 
about 18 in. (45cm) 


Look-alike tracks and trails 


Some animal tracks are very similar and 
need careful study to observe differences 
such as shape 


ah 


Dog» & Fox 
Cat 


ike ) ee 


The tracks of a cat, asmall dog anda fox are 
similar. But the cat's toes are more rounded and 
Noclaw marks show, The fox's tracks have the 
two middie toes closer together than the dog's, 


Trotting fallow deer 


= Trotting roe deer 


ee BAG 


Catin Catin 

fresh snow melting snow 
Distorted tracks in 

melted snow 


Footprints discovered as a thaw 
begins can be very misleading, as 
they become enlarged and dis- 
torted, 
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Signs that aid identification 


When attempting to recognise animal 
tracks, look for other identifying clues, Wtf 


such as droppings near by. 


A rabbit trail may be identified because 

it leads from a burrow. Often there are 
scrapes through the snow to reach grass, 
as well as heaps of droppings near by. 


Squirrel tracks 


Tracks coming down from a tree 
are most likely those of a squirrel. 
Squirrels come out on fine days In 
winter, even in snow, and usually 
move ina series of bounds (which 
‘saves them from getting too wet). 
The tracks appear in groups of 
four about 20 in. (50 cm) apart. 
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How to identify bones THE SKELETON OF A RABBIT Juvenile bones 
. r In young animals, the 
It is not unusual to find animal bones, or even whole skeletons. long bones are not firm] 


to their shafts. The 


Dead animals, especially larger ones, are rarely eaten whole by ae ee 
|, leaving a ro 


predators or scavengers because their bones are too big and 
indigestible. Bones are often carried off and left elsewhere. Even 


mice will drag small bones away to gnaw them for their calcium Stowildine Wiads Ft 2 = 
content, and the bones of animals that died underground are A triangular bone with Rib 
often dug up and scattered during later burrowing activities. a big ridge across the easel Pati Besse sei at 
All land mammals have a similar bone structure, and by surface ecm sans 
studying the size and shape of bones and skulls it is possible to Vertebrae (backbone 
get an idea of the part they played in the animal's make-up, and sections) 
perhaps to identify the animal they came from. Bones can be a Each bone has a large central 
health risk unless well weathered and cleaned of flesh. Handle hole for the spinal cord to pass 
them with a stick, or protect your hands with a polythene bag or throughs, ites upright prong p 
rubber gloves. ? prongs. The prongs are more . 


prominent on body. sections 
than on neck sections. 


: Skull 7 
THE HIND LEG OF A DEER 7. — 
if a Pt 
& = exileL"| 
Wu 30 ae = = 
% oot > 
Upper forelimb 
rie or Fo» Aa bone (humerus) 
— A bone with smooth, 
Chewed bones rounded surfaces for 
The ends af old bones often forming, joints at_borh va 
show toothmarks because ends ; 
rodents gnaw them to ob- Pelvic bones 
tain calcum. A sawn or The two pelvic bo 
chopped boncis cither a cow on each side, are 
or sheep bone from meat a joined together. E: 
sold by a butcher large hole in it and 
socket for the thigh b 
Lower forelimb bones 
Lower leg bone~ Most animals have two 
F parallel forelimb bones. , 
A hoofed mammal They are comparable Thigh bone 
has long, strong with human forearm An nse excepe hoofed One end has a large 
jone_on each lower ; Is ex ofed species is Hod 
leg. This boneis real- Benes eee ele, hhave four or five-tocd fect. Insect : Sa de ie 
ly wo Reed, clon voresand the weasel amilyhavefive Shinbone 
gated foot bones. ; on all four feet; foxes, dogs and cats There are two bones in the 
—_ f have four all round. Rodents have lower hind leg, joined along p> 
wt 7 four front toes and five hind toes, their length. The larger one 
Ciawen host ZA Elbow rabbits and hares the reverse has a sharp ridge along it Knee 
Hoofed mammals are either two-toed oa ~— 
(with cloven hoofs), such as deer, sheep, ae 
goats and pigs, or one-roed (with single t 
hoofs), stich as the horse ab 
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ecognising skulls 


The main ways of identifying a skull are by its size and by the 

e and arrangement of the teeth. Complete skulls of larger 
animals are often found. Those of small mammals such as mice, 
yoles and shrews are under 1 in. (25 mm) long and are most 
unlikely to be discovered except in discarded bottles (the re- 
mains of trapped animals, see p. 234) or owl pellets. 


Hoofed mammals 
Hoofed mammals are:plant eaters, so normally have no canine 
teeth for seizing prey, There isa big gap between the incisors (used 
for cutting) at the front of the jaw and the molars (used for 
grinding) towards the rear. Horses and pigs have incisors on both 
tnper and lower jaws, Other hoofed mammals have a toothless 


Rodents 


The skull of a rodent such as a rat or 
squirrel has a big gap between the 
incisors at the front of the jaws and 
the molars towards the rear. Rodent 
incisors have a yellow or orange 
front surface not found in other 
mammals, Rats, like mice, have mo- 
lars with a knobbly surface (p. 234). 
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ce 
Ared squirrel skull is 
about 24 in, (64 mm) 
long atthe most. A 
grey squirrel skull is 
about 2$ in. (60 mm) 
long. 


pad ac the front of the upper jaw 


Asheep skull has 


a 4 long. It may have 


horns. 


Hares and rabbits 
The skull of a rabbit or hare is similar to a rodent's 
skull but has a second pair of tiny incisors behind the 
grooved front pairin the upper jaw. The molar teeth 
have an oval surface, 


Rabbit 


Arabbit's skull is 
upto 3i in. 

(85 mm) long. An 
adult hare'sis 
longer. 


Incisors 


incisors only on the 
lower jaw, which is 
abouts in. (20 cm) 


Yen 


Adeer skull resembles that ofa 
sheep; only a male's has 
antlers. A roe deer skull is about 
Bin. (20 cm) long, ared deer's 
about 12 in. (30 cm). 


Insectivores 

Like carnivores, insectivores such as shrews 
and hedgehogs have teeth all along the jaw, 
with no big gaps between incisors and mo- 
Jars. But unlike carnivores, they do not have 
big canines. Their teeth have very sharp 
points. 


Ahedgehog skull is 
about 2 in. (50 mm) 
long, Two almost 
horizontal lower 
front incisors fit into 
agap between the 
two prominent 
upper incisors. 


Carnivores 

The skulls of camivores such as 
foxes and cats, which are flesh 
eaters, have teeth all the way 
along the jaw. They have large, 
sharp-pointed canine teeth to- 
wards the front. 


aS, 


A fox skull is about in, (12-5 cm) 
long. Mink, polecat, stoat and 
weasel skulls are less than 24 in 


PA. (64 mm) long. 
Dog 
ener 
toe Fox » 


Abadger skull is about 5 in. 

(12-5 cm) long. Itis broaderthan 
afox skull and has big, flat-topped 
molars, Its lower jaw will not 


vi 
fo» Uh 4 
ie: 4 \ 
4 ae: e 


7 


got Viewed from above, a fox skull can 


be distinguished from a dog skull by 
the eyebrow ridges. In a fox they 
have concave pits, ina dog they are 
convex, giving bulging brows. 


Acat skull is rounded, with short jaws, 
andis about 3 in. (75 mm) long. Allthe 
teeth are pointed 
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Hardy cattle of the Scottish Highlands 


Hardiness was the quality that the hill farmers of 
north-west Scotland prized in Highland cattle. 
Insulated by their double coats and thick skins the 
cattle could winter on the hills — fortunately — for 
their vast, spreading horns make them difficult to 
house. 

In an average Highland winter, snow falls on 
50 days and the air can be painfully cold. But it is 
the rain and wind as much as the cold that the 
cattle have to withstand. There are few trees to 
give shelter, only natural hollows, and the mois- 
ture-laden winds from the Adantic bring 80 in. 
(200 cm) or more of rain a year and hurl it fiercely 
against the slopes. 

Highland cattle thrive on the rough, pallid 
upland grass, and scramble on sure feet to reach it. 
They grow slowly, taking three or four years to 
mature and produce the well-flavoured fine- 


In summer, curlews are common onthe 
moors and rough grassland where the 

Cattle graze. Hooded crows and ravens 
often circle above, on the look-out for 
afterbirth or still-born calves, 


eyes and face. 
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The long, shaggy coat throws off rain and 
has a dense undercoat of soft hair that traps 
air against the body, giving insulation from 
cold. A thick forelock of long hair protects the 


grained lean beef for which they were traditional- 
ly reared. From the 18th century herds of High- 
land cattle, shod for the journey, set off in late 
summer down the drove roads leading south, 
covering about 12 miles (19km) a day. Some 
began the journey by swimming across the kyles, 
or straits, from the islands to the mainland. These 
cattle, called Kyloes, were eventually fused with 
the larger Mainland type in the Highland breed. 
Lowland graziers bought the droves to fatten for 
the beef trade. 

Today, Highland cattle are mostly crossed 
with Shorthorn bulls to produce faster-growing 
beef or cows to suckle beef animals. In parks the 
cattle are kept for their attractive appearance. 
Among them a few may still be black — the 
original dominant colour before selective breed- 
ers chose dun and red as the breed colours. 


Highland cattle are Britain's 
hardiest breed. They winter out 
of doors in all weathers, but are 
given extra food such as hay. 


ali 
, : as 
: oe Despite their wild looks, with 
é , ee  ? E: i jong, sweeping horns and 


shaggy coats, Highland cattle 
are quite docile, except for 

cows with calves. Dun and red 

ff are the usual colours, buta few 

£ animals may be brindle, yellow 

orblack. 
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Cows bear their first calf when about 
three and a half years old. Most calves 
are born between January and May. 
Cows will use their long horns in 
defence of their calves. 
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BRITISH FRIESIAN CATTLE * FARM ANIMALS 


Amature bull may weigh a 
ton (1,016kg) or more. Heis 
aggressive and has to be 
handled with great care 


Long 


Black-and-white colouring rok 


The British Friesianis the 
foremost dairy cow in Britain. 
Its black-and-white colouring 
is distinctive, and ithas adeep, 
long body witha large udder. 
The head is long with a straight 
profile. Large, cow about 
1,320 Ib (600 kg), 


Friesians may sometimes be red 
and white. The Holstein (left) is 
leaner and more angular than 
the British Friesian (right) and is 
more of a specialist dairy cow. 
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The horns are usually removed at 
birth. When present, homs are 
short and curve inwards. 


In the last 50 years, most of B 
milk has come from the 
and-white British Friesian cow. 


British Friesian cattle Bos (domestic) 


No other breed of cow can compare with a Friesian for highy 
yield. A British Friesian cow will, on average, give just € 
1,200 gallons (roughly 5,500 litres) of milk after each cal 
relative the Holstein, bred in North America and South 
tops this with about 1,350 gallons (roughly 6,150 litres) 
achieve this yield, the cows need lush pastures and plenty 
other high-energy food. j 

Friesian cattle take their name from the Dutch proving 
Friesland. Their ancestors came from Jutland in Denmark,; 
spread into the Netherlands to replenish the native stocks, wh 
were periodically devastated by cattle plague and severe fh 
ing from the Zuider Zee. The skilled Dutch farmers dev 
the black-and-white cattle to produce high milk yields. 
were first brought to Britain in the 17th century, and in Tai 
numbers in the late 1800s. As the Friesian spread around. 
world, different types developed. The large and powerful 
ish Friesian, which provides lean beef as well as milk, isi 
mediate between the stocky Dutch Friesian, bred for meatz 
milk, and the dairy-type Canadian Holstein, which is keptso 
for its milk. 


The bull is usually darker in colour 
than the cow, especially on the 
head and neck, He canbe 


aggressive and unpredictable. 


Lean body 


ii ile ie 


The head is small 
and delicate, with 
large, soft eyes. 
Alight-coloured ring 
encircles the nose. 


One of the world's outstanding dairy 
cows, the Jersey is lean-bodied and 
angular, with a well-developed udder 
and short, fine-boned legs. The horns 
turn forwards and inwards and the head 


FARM ANIMALS +» JERSEY CATTLE 


Dished 


nrofile 


ai) Sy . 
nasa dished (concave) protile. Colour ie Bein SB SSD 

varies from light fawn to brown and Native to the Channel Islands, the Jersey 
mulberry. Small, cow about 860 ib has become one of the most widespread 


(390 kg). breeds in the world 


Jersey cattle Bos (domestic) 


First brought to England from the Channel Islands in the 
mid-18th century, the Jersey cow became a prized possession for 
a small farmer. Its small size made it economical to keep and its 
rich milk was ideal for making butter. In fact, a pound of butter 
could be made with less than two gallons of Jersey milk, whereas 
for most other breeds the normal amount used was three 
gallons. Although Jerseys are not one of the highest milk 
producers, because of the richness of the milk they give for a 
long period after calving they are one of the most widely 
exported British breeds of cattle. They are very tolerant of heat, 
and have proved particularly useful in subtropical regions for 
cross-breeding to improve the quality of native cattle. 

The Jersey's heat tolerance is inherited from Asian ancestors. 
The breed owes its origin to two waves of migrants. The first 
were prehistoric men from Asia; the second were the Vikings, 
who spread across Europe between the 8th and 10th centuries. 
The very distinct Jersey breed that evolved from the cattle 
brought to the island by the Asian and Viking settlers was so 
highly prized that in 1763 the importation of other cattle to the 
island for breeding was forbidden 
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DAIRY SHORTHORN CATTLE + FARM ANIMALS 
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Built to produce both milk and meat, the 
Dairy Shorthorn has a well-developed 
udder and a well-fleshed body. Compared 
with the Beef Shorthom, it is narrower in the 
backand loins and longer in the leg. Roanis 
the commonest colour. Large, cow about 
1,210 Ib (550 kg) 


When horns are present, 
they may either tum 
down or tilt upwards. But 
most animals are 
dehorned at birth, 


The coat may be roan, white, red 
or red and white. Roan (intermixed 
fed-and-white hairs) results from 
mating a red with a white animal 
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Roan colouring 


Aswith most dairy-breed bulls, the bull 
has an unpredictable temper and can 
be dangerously aggressive. 


“; 
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Dairy Shorthorns were common in Brita 
until about 50 years ago. Now they , 
kept mainly on small farms. 7 


Dairy Shorthorn cattle Bos (domestic) 


As more and more people moved into Britain's towns in th 
early 19th century, the demand for milk increased. A Yorks] 
man, Thomas Bates of Kirklevington (now in Northum| 
land), saw this as an opportunity to develop animals of th 
Shorthorn breed — the most prominent cattle in Britain at th 
time — to produce the Dairy Shorthorn. It not only gives a 
milk yield — an average of more than 1,000 gallons (roug 
4,700 litres) after each calving — but produces high-quality b 
At the same time it is an economical feeder, thriving mainly o} 
the normal food available on a mixed farm, with some ext 
rations. It spread to all parts of Britain and was the mo 
numerous breed until superseded by the British Friesian. 
Shorthorn cattle existed in north-east England as early as th 
mid-1500s, descended mainly from Dutch short-horned cat#l 
but with some Scandinavian influence. The breed was improvet 
in the late 1700s by the brothers Charles and Robert Colling, 
Darlington. In the 19th century breeders developed it int 
several different types, the Dairy Shorthorn being the mos 
successful. Other types include the Beef Shorthorn, Lincoln 
Red, Whitebred Shorthorn and Northern Dairy Shorthorn. 


muzz 


White body 


Shortlegs 


The British White has very distinctive 
markings. Its coat is smooth and white 
butit has black points — that is, ears, 
muzzle, feet and teats. Itis stocky and 
short-legged and the bull has a broad 
face, Medium, bull about 1,760 Ib (800 kg) 


The teats are usually black, but may 
be pink on some animals. Many 
British Whites have a black patchon 
the back of each thigh 


Calves are usually reared 
by their mothers rather than 
hand-reared. The cows are 
attentive and very 
protective mothers. 


FARM ANIMALS + BRITISH WHITE CATTLE 


Naturally hornless, the British 
White has a high, pointed poll 
(or crown). Its black-rimmed 
eyelids and black ears and 
muzzle contrast starkly with 
the smooth white of its face 


The British White is a minority breed kept 
mainly for its colour markings. Small num- 
bers have been exported. 


British White cattle Bos (domestic) 


Whalley Abbey, near Blackburn, Lancashire, is the first known 
home of a herd of British White cattle, which were probably 
once kept by the Cistercian monks of the abbey. There is a 
record of the dispersal of the herd in 1697. The breed originated 
in the 16th century asa result of crossing a polled (hornless) bull, 
probably of Scandinavian origin, with native white cattle. White 
Park cattle, a rare ancient breed, have similar markings to the 
British White but are horned. British Whites were once thought 
to be a variant of the White Park breed, but in fact are not closely 
related. Some of the Whalley cattle went to the Somerford estate 
of Sir Walter Shakerly in Cheshire, and the survival and type of 
the breed was largely controlled by Sir Walter's wishes. Im- 
provements were made by using bulls of other breeds, including 
the Fjallras from Sweden. 

Originally, British Whites were kept as meat and milk 
animals, chiefly for milk, But their milk yield is not high enough 
to compete with modern dairy breeds, and they are now con- 
sidered a beef breed. Although their meat output cannot 
compare with specialist beef breeds, their yield in proportion to 
their food requirements makes them a most efficient breed 
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HEREFORD CATTLE « FARM ANIMALS 


7 Phd 
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White face 
Short, 
strong legs 


Plu Ta aati 


Hereford bulls are often mated 
with Friesian cows to produce 
white-faced black-and-white 
calves. The cross-breeds are 
popular early maturing beef 
animals. 
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Aworld-famous beef breed, the Hereford 
is distinguished by its white face and 
deep red body. Its chest, lower legs, tail 
tassel and underparts are also white. The 
body is deep and thickset and the legs 
short and strong-boned. Medium, bull 
about 1,870 Ib (850 kg), cow about 

1,100 ib (500 kg). 


The Hereford's harns may grow 
almost horizontally or curve 
markedly downwards. Some 
animals are born without horns, 
and the number is increasing 


The cow, like the bull, is 
usually docile. It is kept for 
bearing and suckling beef 
calves, not for its milk yield, 
which is low. 


The white face ofthe Herefordisad 
ant characteristic, passed on to its 
eny even in cross-breeding. 


Hereford cattle Bos (domestic) 


Hereford cattle are found on the great ranges of the 
American West and the pampas lands of South America, on, 
scorched South African veldt and in the Australian outback, T 
well known white-faced, red-bodied cattle are the most wi 
exported British breed, chosen because they do well in yi 
pastures or on arid plains, in tropical heat or Arctic cold, 

Herefords were originally meat, milk and draught a 
renowned in their native Herefordshire for their hard 
Dutch cattle are among their ancestors, and they share 
white head with the Dutch Blaarkop breed. Their fame spre 
and by the 18th century Herefords were considered the 
most cattle in Britain. Their development as a modern breed 
chiefly the work of an 18th-century breeder, Benjamin To 
kins, and his family. They concentrated particularly on selecti 
early maturing animals. In the early 19th century there 
grey, roan and mottled-face Herefords, but the typical red 
and white face was selected as the official colour of the bret 
during the 1800s. In Britain today, the Hereford is used 
to mate with dairy cows to produce beef calves and suckler 
for rearing beef calves. 


The short, broad head is 
naturally homless and 
flat between the ears, not 
pointed like an Aberdeen 
Angus head 


Shaggy coat 


Sturdy legs 


Ahardy beet breed, the Galloway is 
protected by a shaggy, water-repelient 
coat witha dense, short undercoat for 
warmth. Itis compact and deep-bodied 
with sturdy legs. The coat colour is 
commonly black but there are variants, 
chiefly dun. Medium, bull 1,700 Ib 

(771 kg), cow 1,056 Ib (480 kg), 


The cow is usually less 
docile than the bull 
and is aggressive in 
defence of her calf 
Beef cows suckle their 
calves until they are 
about nine months old. 


FARM ANIMALS + GALLOWAY CATTLE 


The Galloway will thrive and produce 
good quality beef on poor, upland grass 
where other breeds could not survive 


Galloway cattle Bos (domestic) 


During the 17th and 18th centuries, as many as 30,000 Galloway 
cattle a year made the long trek from Scotland down the old 
drove roads to the lush pastures of the Midlands and East 
Anglia. There the three or four-year-old animals were fattened 
up for Smithfield meat market in London. The Galloway is one 
of the old, black, Celtic breeds from the western and northern 
fringes of Britain. Some of its ancestors may have been Scan- 
dinavian cattle, probably brought over by the Vikings, because 
all Galloways are hornless and some have dun colouring — both 
features of some Scandinavian cattle. 

Galloways have always been beef cattle. They are rugged 
and well able to withstand the rigorous climate of their native 
uplands, and to thrive on the sparse upland grass. Most are still 
found in the south-west corner of Scotland and just over the 
border in northern England. They are reared for beef on a small 
scale, but are rather slow growing. Today their main value is for 
cross-breeding. Cows are mated with White Shorthorn bulls to 
produce crossbred Blue Grey cows, popular for breeding hardy 
but quicker-maturing beef calves and sometimes as foster 
mothers for suckling calves in beef herds. 
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CATTLE * FARM ANIMALS 


Cattle for milk and beef 


British cattle have been bred as either dairy animals — British 
Friesians and Jerseys (pp. 246—7), for example —or beef animals, 
as with Herefords and Galloways (pp. 250-1). With breeding 
controlled by artificial insemination, the most profitable breeds 
have spread all over the country and ousted many local breeds. 
Less-common breeds are still valued for their varied qualities, 
and may be kept by small farmers or used in cross-breeding. 


Dexter 


An extremely hardy dwarf breed from Ireland, now 
kept mostly in England, the Dexter will thrive on poor 
grazing and give rich milk and fine-grained beef. 
Colour: usually black, may be red or dun 
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Aberdeen Angus 


The docile, hornless Aberdeen Angus is 
short-legged, stocky and muscular and a 
supreme beef animal, Bulls are used to 
improve the beef quality of cross-bred 
calves. Colour: black, occasionally red. 
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Simmental 


A large Swiss breed with a well. 
developed dewlap. Widespread on the 
Continent, it has been kept in Britain for 
beef and milk since 1970. Colour: from. 
yellowy to deep red; head, legs, tail-tip 
white. 


Beef Shorthorn 


Short-legged, muscularand compact, the 
Beef Shorthom matures quickly in varied 
conditions and has been widely exported, 
especially to Australia and Argentina 
Colour: usually red, white or roan. 


Sussex 
Originally bred to pull carts or ploughs, 
deep red Sussex cattle thrive on a wide 
range of grasses and have been widely 
exported, particularly to South Africa. 
They are early maturing and yield lean 
meat 


Lincoln Red 


A strong, long-bodied breed from the 
rich Lincolnshire pastures, now kept 
mostly for beef. Many are hornless. 
Cows are good mothers and are used for 
producing cross-bred beef calves 


Devon 

Hardy, agile and deep-chested Devons 
were once used as draught animals. They 
thrive well on poor grazing and are kept 
for beef, mainly on small farms. The 
thick red hair is often curly. 


Welsh Black 
An ancient breed derived from Celtic 
stock, the Welsh Black is a self-reliant 
forager able to winter out of doors. Its 
milk is high in butterfat and it matures 
slowly to produce lean beef. 
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Guernsey 

The lean, long-faced Guernsey gives rich, 
yellowish milk suitable for cream and 
utter. Its noted forilis longevity Col 
our: usually red with white, sometimes 
brindle or black and white. 


South Devon 

A hardy, docile breed with curly red hair 
It comes from the lush Devon lowlands 
and is one of the largest native cattle. Its 
rich milk is used for clotted cream and it 
provides lean beef. 


FARM ANIMALS + CATTLE 
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Charolais 


A heavy beef animal from France, first 
kept in Britain in 1961. Exceptionally 
lean and quick-growing, it is much used 
in cross-breeding to improve beef yields. 
Colour: always creamy-white. 


Ayrshire 
A hardy, small-boned dairy animal sec- 
ond only to the Friesian in milk output. 
The milk is suitable for cheese-making. 
Colour: normally brown on white, 
sometimes black on white. 
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Blue Albion 


Bred in Derbyshire about 1920-40, the 
Blue Albion gained its blue roan colour 
from the cross-breeding of Welsh Black 
cattle with Shorthorns. Blue cattle do 
not breed true for colour. It is unlikely 
that any pure-bred Blue Albion remain. 


Irish Moyled 

The rarest cattle breed in Britain, the 
Moyled is a milk and beef breed that 
takes its name from an Irish word mean- 
ing ‘little mound’ ~ a reference to its 
domed head. It is hornless, probably 
from Viking cattle in its ancestry. 
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Belted Galloway 


Cross-breeding with Dutch belted cattle produced the 
belted type of Galloway, probably as a decorative 
animal for estate farms. Registered as a separate breed 
in 1921, it has the hardiness and beef quality of all 


Galloways 


Longhorn 

Longhorns, which originated in the Cra- 
ven district of Yorkshire, were among the 
most popular British cattle until about 
1800. They were sturdy draught animals, 
gave rich milk for butter and made good 
beef. Shorthorns superseded them. 


Gloucester 
True Double Gloucester cheese was made 
from the milk of Gloucesters, developed as 
a dairy breed 200 years ago. The white tail 
and ‘finching’ (back stripe) are characteris- 
tic of the breed. 


Kerry 
A small dairy cow dominant in western Ireland 100 years 
ago. It is hardy, thrives on scanty food and is probably 
the breed most like the earliest British cattle of about 
2000 BC. 


Rare cattle in Britain 


As a few breeds increasingly dominate Britain's cattle industry, 
some other breeds have become so rare that their survival is 
endangered, and they are maintained only by conservation 
projects. Once-common dual-purpose breeds such as the Dairy 
Shorthorn (p. 248) have lost popularity, and some other breeds, 
the British White (p. 249) for example, have never been numer= 
ous. A few breeds that are in a minority in Britain today are 
outstanding foreign breeds only recently introduced; these may 
increase in numbers. 


White Galloway 


The breed originated in the late 19th cen- 
tury when black Galloway cows were 
cross-bred with a White Park bull, White 
Galloways were registered as a separate 
breed in 1977. Like the black Galloways, 
they are hardy beef animals. 


Shetland 

An ancient breed that tolerates the harsh 
conditions and poor grass of the Shetland 
Islands. It has been extensively used for 
cross-breeding because of its thrift and 
mothering qualities; pure-breds are rare 


White Park 

An ancient British breed that survived on 
estates at Chillingham (Northumberland), 
Dynevor (South Wales) and Cadzow (East 
Lothian). White Park cattle have been sac- 
rificed by Druids, hunted and used as 
draught ammals. 1oday they are used to 
sire cross-bred beef calves. 


Limousin 

A native of central France, the large, well- 
muscled Limousin gives high-quality lean 
beef. There are now more than 6,000 pure- 
bred Limousins in Britain; the first ones 
were bronght here in 1971 


FARMANIMALS + CATTLE 


Romagnola 

A dark-skinned, black-tongued breed that 
has proved adaptable to weather extremes 
since first brought ro Britain from its native 
central Italy in 1974. Its fine-grained, quick- 
maturing beef is well flavoured 


Red Poll 


A milk and meat East Anglian breed that 
is docile, hornless and cheap to feed. It 
spread to Europe and America, but its 
numbers have dwindled with the in- 
crease of Friesians during this century 
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WENSLEYDALE SHEEP + FARM ANIMALS 


The docile Wensleydale has a broad, 
level back and long, lustrous wool that 
Curls into ringlets, Neither sex has horns. 
The skin of the face and ears has dark 
‘blue pigmentation, and the ears are long 
and carried just above the horizontal. 
Large, ram 287 Ib (130 kg) or more. 


Anewly shorn animal can 
usually be distinguished 
by skin colour and ear 
position. Wool grows on 
the forehead, the 
cheeks, and the legs as 
far down as the fetlocks 


Although Wensleydale ewes are good 
mothers, their lambs sometimes have a 
difficult time finding the udder because of 
the long wool. A ewe weighs 170-180 Ib 
(77-82 kg) 
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Level back 


Afew Wensleydale 
sheep are black, the 
darkness of the skin 
pigmentation 
extending over the 
whole body 


Wensleydale lambs grow very rapidly 
The sheep are usually kept in small flocks. 
in fields near the farmstead. 


Wensleydale sheep Ovis (domestic) 


One of the largest British sheep, the Wensleydale is mostly 
confined to the Yorkshire Dales and at one time was almost 
extinct. Now the breed is becoming increasingly popular be 
cause of the special quality of its wool, as well as its ability to sire 
heavyweight lambs. It yields a very heavy fleece, about 14 1b 
(6-4 kg) on average, and the long ringlets of its lustrous wool are 
free of coarse fibres. The average length of fibres is 12in, 
(30cm). Wensleydale wool is used for lining jackets and other 
garments, and also for tapestry weaving. 

The Wensleydale breed was developed following the birth 
of a ram named Blue Cap in North Yorkshire in 1839, Blue Cap 
was a cross between a Leicester ram and a Teeswater ewe, and. 
was distinguished by the deep blue colouring of his head. This 
characteristic was transmitted to his descendants, which became. 
the modern Wensleydale breed. It has been found that the deep 
blue pigmentation of the skin protects the animal against sun= 
burn, and has enabled Wensleydale sheep to be exported to 
tropical countries. The Wensleydale has also been used for 
selective breeding in Europe, and was one of the parent breeds 
of the French breed Bleu du Maine. 


The bold, strong head 
is black with some 
white markings and 

is heavily horned. 

Rams particularly have 
ahigh-bridged nose. 


The Scottish Blackface is a hardy and vigorous 
mountain breed that will dig through snow to 
find grass. Its wool is long and coarse and it has 
a robust body and short, mottled legs 

Lambs are born in late March or April. Medium, 
ewe 130 Ib (59 kg), ram bigger 


Inthe north, shearing 
usually takes place 

in July or August. The 
fleece generally weighs 
about 53 lb (2.5 kg). Wool 
does not grow on the 
sheep's face or lower legs. 


Rams often fight, especially 
during the breeding season in 
October or November. Their 
curved, spiralled homs grow 
flat from the top of the head. 


FARM ANIMALS + SCOTTISH BLACKFACE SHEEP 


Shortlegs 


Ewes have lighter, less-curved horns 
than rams. They will fight in defence of 
their lambs. 


Scottish Blackface sheep Ovis (domestic) 


The most popular breed of sheep in Britain, the Scottish Black- 
face is found throughout most of the Scottish Highlands and 
also in many other areas, including Ireland, Dartmoor and East 
Anglia. Because of its heavy fleece, which hangs almost to the 
ground when full, the sheep can thrive in a harsh environment 
exposed to strong winds and high rainfall. It is an active animal 
with the energy necessary to forage widely in search of food, 
and both sexes are horned and aggressive — well able to defend 
the lambs against predators. 

Black-faced mountain sheep may originally have been 
brought to Britain by the Vikings. The beginnings of the 
Scottish Black face breed can be traced to the Pennine Hills of 
northern England, but the sheep spread through Scotland in the 
17th and 18th centuries. Along with the Cheviot, it was the 
sheep of the Highland Clearances, when families were turned 
off the land to make way for flocks. Various different types of 
the Scottish Blackface have developed; the Lanark type has a 
heavier fleece than the Newton Stewart type, and the Boreray is 
an earlier kind with a light fleece. The wool - long, strong and 
coarse — is used for stuffing mattresses and making carpets. 
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The ram's head is broad 
and strong, the nose 
slightly high-bridged 


During courtship he may 
hold up his head and turn 
back his top lip. 
eR 
Short 
a woo! 


Se oe 
The Suffolk is a lowland breed 


¥ in the pastures of East Anglia, but no 
widespread. 


Suffolk sheep Ovis (domestic) 


Ideally suited for meat production, the Suffolk is a 
powerful sheep with thick bones, a strong, well-develope 
body, very little fat and thick muscling on the hindquarters. Th 
breed was developed in the late 18th century in East Anglia, 

crossing Norfolk Horn ewes with Southdown rams from 


|-1 i Black face . 
La ese - sex. Norfolk Horn sheep were well adapted to survive on 
The breed is noted for its black legs and a black face with long sandy heaths of the East Anglian Breckland, but as these v 
broad hindquarters with large ears carried horizontally and curving enclosed and cultivated the breed’s lean hardiness was no lor 
thigh muscles. The tail is backwards at the tips. Both sexes needed. The Suffolk, bred for the new fertile pastures, replaced 


arehomless, Large, ramup to 


cut short 
x: 298 Ib (135 kg). 


them. Today the Norfolk Horn is almost extinct and 
Southdown a minority breed, but the Suffolk has beco 
internationally popular. 

In a cold area with low rainfall such as the east coast, the 


Ewes weigh about Suffolk’s tight fleece of fine wool is ideal. Because the breed has 
180 Ib (82kg) and proved to be adaptable, it has been exported to many parts of 
have longer, world with varying climates. The Suffolk’s black head and leg: 
radial see ae which are free from wool, are inherited from the Norfolk Horn. 
Sabanexcare The tail is cropped at birth because lowland sheep, which g 

aa November on rich pasture, rapidly become soiled if the tail is long 

or December. woolly. Lambs often have black flecks in their fleeces. 
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FARM ANIMALS + WILTSHIRE HORN SHEEP 


The Wiltshire Horn 
sheds its hairy coat 
insummer. Itis the 
only British sheep 
breed that does 
not produce wool, 


Ewes have shorter, smaller horns than The Wiltshire Horn is a robust and well- 
rams. The lambs are very active. fleshed breed. Rams are used to pro- 
duce crossbred meat sheep. 


Wiltshire Horn sheep Ovis (domestic) 


d Z The Wiltshire Horn sheep, one of a group of white-faced breeds 
t {p= native to south-west England, died out in Wiltshire about 1820. 
i 


Large. spiraled horns with 
corrugated growth rings 
distinguish the powerful 


Wiltshire Horn ram. The breed € n 0 
: % However, the sheep had previously become established in 
t 


smooth white hair on legs and Northamptonshire and Anglesey, and these are still the main 
face. Large, ramup to 287 Ib breeding centres. 
(130 kg), ewe 175 Ib (79 kg). Sa Unlike any other modern British sheep, the Wiltshire Horm 
r E does not produce wool. Originally it had a light fleece of thin, 
» / E fine wool, but the normal growth of its fleece has been deliber- 
it a ately suppressed by selective breeding. Today the Wiltshire 
Horn’s short, hairy, matted coat peels off as the sheep gets fatter 
on the rich grass of late spring and early summer. The breeders 
claim that the sheep compensates for its lack of wool by laying 
down extra flesh, and also that many of the skin parasites 
The rams are bold associated with long wool are avoided. 


has amatted, hairy coat, and 


Booressivecnd Both the ewes and rams have horns, those of the rams being 
pi le lg particularly large and strong. On all strong-horned sheep, the 


(October-November) horns grow rapidly during spring and summer and very little in 
They have strongly winter. These phases of growth are shown by the size of the 
shaped heads with ridges on the horns, and can be used to discover an animal’s age. 
high-bridgednoses. The natural life-span of a sheep is about seven years. 
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BRITISH MILKSHEEP » FARM ANIMALS 


‘Some Milksheep havea 
bare area round the tail, so 
their tails may be left long 
rather than cropped for 


reasons of hygionc. 


Modern British Milksheep help to rey 


fl white the Middle Ages, when sheep were o 
‘ legs kept as dairy animals. 


Ah P 
- 


A, 


British Milksheep Ovis (domestic) 


Most breeds of sheep produce one or two lambs at a time, k b 
the British Milksheep averages three, and is also able to y 
sufficient milk to rear all of them. A relatively new breed, it wz 
developed in England in the 1960s and 1970s and is now foun 
throughout Britain, particularly in the south-west. It is populz 
because of its high productivity, and is also suitable for p: 
ing milk for the small British market in ewes’ milk and chee: 
Five breeds were blended to produce the Milksheep. Oneo 
them was the Fries Melkschaap of the Netherlands, noted fori 
milk yield. Another was the Poll Dorset which (with the relate 
Dorset Horn) is one of the only two British breeds able t 
produce lambs at any time of the year. Also involved were th 
Bluefaced Leicester, noted for its high growth rate, and 
Lleyn, a good all-round Welsh breed. The fifth breed concer: 
was the Prolific, an intermediate breed now extinct. 

The British Milksheep is built for easy lambing, and its 


Along-bodied breed with long white 
legs and a heavy white fleece, bred for 
both milk and wool. Despite its alert 
appearance it is very docile. Both rams 
and ewes are hornless. The face may 
be slightly speckled. Medium, ewe 
170 Ib (77 kg), ram 225 Ib (102 kg). 


Milksheep have pink or partly 
pink muzzles and large, long 


ears with little hairon the insides. The ewes are good mothers and * 3 ii strong udder allows a large milk capacity. The fleece av 
Their faces are fairly long and not very protective of their lambs. ae & 10 Ib (45 kg) and the wool is semi-lustrous, white and of h : 
very broad, and they havea They can yield 140 gallons quality, making it suitable for worsted — a fine, soft woo 
straight profile. (about 635 litres) of milk yearly yarn — and hand-spinning. 
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A four-horned ram has 
‘one strong, slightly 
curved pair growing 
upwards, anda 
smaller pair growing 
sideways, often 
curling towards the 
face, Atwo-horned 
ram has strong, 
spiralled horns, 


Black-and-white 
fleece 


The only sheep in Britain with a black- 
and-white fleece. The face usually has a 
white blaze with black cheeks and eye 
‘surrounds, and sometimes a partly black 
muzzle. Generally, a Jacob has either two 
or four horns; ewes have smaller, 

shorter horns than rams. Small, ewe 

99 |b (45 kg), ram bigger. 


The black wool is longer than 

the white; ona tull fleece it 
bleaches to a dark brown. Typical, 
unimproved Jacob sheep are small 


but long-legged 


FARM ANIMALS + JACOB SHEEP 


White 
blaze 


Sheep of the recently 
improved type are 
bigger, with shorter 
legs anda thicker 
body. Onany newly 
shorn Jacob sheep, 
the black woo! 
looks jet black. Jacob sheep are now kept for their wool, 
on a minor scale, and flocks may be seen 
in many areas of Britain 


Jacob sheep Ovis (domestic) 


Jacob sheep take their name from their spotted fleece. The story 
of Jacob in the Book of Genesis tells how, when Jacob wanted to 
leave his employer Laban to set up on his own, it was agreed that 
his wages should be (according to an early translation) all the 
spotted and speckled animals from Laban’s flocks and herds. 
But the story is confused by a later translation that refers to the 
sheep as brown rather than spotted. 

Many Jacob sheep have one or two pairs of horns — a few 
have three pairs. They are descended from a Spanish breed, the 
same sheep that were taken to North America by the Spanish 
conquistadores and were the ancestors of the multi-horned sheep 
now farmed by the Navaho Indians. 

In Britain, Jacob sheep have traditionally been kept as a 
novelty attraction in estates and parks. Recently they have 
gained a wider acceptance as a breed of special interest, and an 
improved type has a minor role in the wool industry, The wool 
is used for hand-spinning to produce naturally coloured fabrics. 
Although coloured wool is a hindrance in the mechanised 
processing and dyeing of wool, it has extra value in hand- 
spinning and weaving 
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SHEEP + FARM ANIMALS 


Longwools and crossing breeds 


The Romans brought to Britain the longwool sheep from which 
lowland pasture flocks were developed. These were the sheep on 
which much of Britain’s medieval wool and cloth trade was 
founded. Today there are two types, those used mainly for their 
wool, including the Wensleydale (p. 256) , and those popular for 
cross-breeding, such as the British Milksheep (p. 260). 


Closely related to the Devon and Cornwall 
Longwool, the Dartmoor is smaller and hasa 
‘etter-quality fleece which rivals that of the 
rare Lincoln Longwool in weight. Rams may 
occasionally have horns. 


Romney 

Isolated on Romney Marsh in 
Kent, the breed is little different 
from medieval lowland long- 
wool sheep, being hardy and 
well fleeced but not prolific. 
Devon and Cornwall Longwool The breed is hornless. 
A large and heavy-boned sheep with along, 
lustrous, curled fleece, but not a prolific 
breeder. Descended from local shortwool 
types, it has black spots on its ears. Neither 
sex has horns. 


’ 


. . 
Border Leicester «oe 
Bred in the Scottish Borders 

from Leicester Longwools and Colbred . 

Cheviots, the breed is valued A hornless 20th-century breed pee Leicester 


for its rams. They are mated 
with slow-growing hill ewes 
to give prolific and quick- 
maturing cross-bred_ lambs. 
Neither sex has horns. 


developed for crossing with hill 
ewes to give carly maturity and 
high milk yield. It is long in the 
and body and has pink nos- 
anda silky fleece. prolific cross-bred ewes. 
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Down and grassland breeds 


Since selective breeding began in the mid-18th century, breeds 
have been developed to be prolific and produce meaty carcasses 
of lamb quickly. Sheep bred for lowland pastures are larger and 
earlier maturing than hardier mountain breeds. The Down 
breeds, including the Suffolk and the Wiltshire Horn 
(pp. 258-9), are noted for the high quality of their meat. 


© 


Black Welsh Mountain 


One of several small and hardy 
mountain breeds developed 
from the tan-faced native Welsh 
sheep. It is now kept mainly in 
Clun Forest parkland flocks for its soft black 
A hornless grassland sheep bred in the wool. Rams have horns. 

West Midlands from Shropshire 

downland and Welsh hill sheep. It is 

Dorset Down adaptable, forages well and is a prolific 


hh ‘ oducer of quick-maturing lambs 
A short-legged, short-bodied, hornless sheep gg ee a ee ere 


bred from the local sheep and the Southdown se z 
4s.a meat breed to mature quickly on chalkland Gor bate Mah pe oe 
grass, The ewes havea long breeding season. ican, Whewecte mci, 
fine knitwear and in paper for 
banknotes. 


Hampshire Down 


Devon Closewool 


4 ae eae — . Dorset Horn 
A medium-sized, sclt-reliant grasslan Kerry Hill A pink-muzzled grassland sheep that is, along with 
sheep bred from the Devon Longwool and 2 
: 3 A hardy, active grassland sheep that produces a soft its hornless counterpart the Poll Dorset, the only 
the thickset, densely fleeced Exmoor Horn - : 
Hilikara, Botnecseeerc tae fleece. It is descended from sheep of the Eppynt British breed that lambs at any time of the year, so 
Shee rao = Mountains in Wales, and has a black muzzle and bringing a high price for out-of-season meat. The 
black spotting on the face and legs. Rams occasion- fine-textured wool is used for socks and dress 
ally have small horns fabrics. Both sexes have horns. 
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Hill and mountain breeds 


The original sheep of Britain were small and hardy with tan 
faces, and were valued as much for their milk as for their meat, 
skin and wool. Some tough hill breeds are descended from 
them. Hill and mountain breeds, such as the Scottish Blackface 
(p. 257) , can survive in cold, wet conditions on coarse hill grass. 
They are usually leaner and less prolific than lowland breeds. 


Radnor 

Very little changed from the old tan 
faced breed of mid-Wales, the sheep is 
halfway between the hill and grassland 
types. Its coarse fleece is used in woven 
fabrics. Rams have stout, curled horns. 


Swaledale 


The white muzzle and black 
face are distinctive. Like the 
Dalesbred, the sheep has a dense 
undercoat. Itis the most numer- 
ous breed in the northern coun- 
ties and is widely used for cross- 
breeding. Both rams and ewes 
have horns, which are used for 
making omate carved crooks. 
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- 
Lonk 


Because it has a short but dense fleeceand 
long legs free of wool, the Lonk can move 
with great agility on its high Yorkshire 
moorlands. Legs and face are patterned 
black and white. Rams’ homs have 
sweeping curves; ewes’ horns are less 
curved. 


Derbyshire Gritstone 

A Peak District breed de- 
veloped from black-faced hill 
sheep and Leicesters. It is the 
biggest of the hill sheep and is 
crossed with Down breeds to 
produce meat lambs. The breed 
is hornless. Its wool is used for 
socks. 


Rough Fell 


A placid, persistent forager, the sheep is 
nimble enough to reach the inaccessible 
nooks of the high, slaty Pennine fells 
Both rams and ewes are horned. The 
straight, coarse wool hides the feet in 
full fleece, and is used for carpets and 
rough fabrics. 


Dalesbred 


Its long, crimped fleece 
short, dense undercoat 
the sheep from Pennine wi 
ters, [thas a white patch one: 
side of its black, grey-mu 
face. Rams and’ ewes are 
horned. The wool is 
carpets 


Exmoor Horn 

White-faced horned sheep were the native 
type of south-west England, The Exmoor 
Horn is little changed from them, but has a 
better-quality fleece and matures quicker. Itis 
thickset and broad-faced and not particularly 
hardy, but its dense fleece throws off rain. 
Both sexes have horns. 


Cheviot 

The modern Cheviot — bred from the 
faced, small-boned, horned original — is a 
medium-sized producer of small meat 
lambs and 1s best suited to the grassy border 
hills rather than rougher mountain areas. 
The white, high-bridged nose is character- 
istic. Rams occasionally have horns. 


Beulah Specklefaced 

One of the Welsh Mountain breeds, a hardy 
but prolific sheep native to the hills of South 
Wales. The speckled face may be inherited 
through cross-breeding from the Derby- 
shire Gritstone. Both sexes are hornless. 


re Wap 4 


Whitefaced Dartmoor 

A local breed developed from the 
original horned, white-faced West 
Country sheep, Its long, lustrous 
fleece is unusual in hill sheep. Rams 
occasionally have horns, a throw- 
back to the original breed. 
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Welsh Mountain 

The most numerous of the several related breeds 
developed from the original mountain sheep of 
Wales, and found in the north around Aberyst- 
wyth. Small with rather a coarse fleece, the sheep 
is useful for grazing rough land. The rams have 
curling horns. 


North Country Cheviot 

A larger version of the Cheviot developed in the 
north of Scotland. It has the same white, high- 
bridged nose, soft wool and clean legs as the 
Cheviot, and is usually also hornless, It produces 
fgiequslity mek. 
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Portland 

One of Britain's original tan-faced breeds. 
Although born with a tan fleece, the sheep 
soon becomes white or grey with some 
coarse tan fibres in the short, fine wool. The 
Portland is small, and both sexes have hors. 
The lambs give well-flavoured, fine- 
textured meat. 


Manx Loghtan 

A primitive breed from the 
Isle of Man. Both ewes and 
rams usually have ewo pairs 


b ~ 


as 
eal of homs. The name comes 
. from loghtan, the Manx for 
Leicester Longwool Bec cen, which do= 
A large sheep with a heavy, curled scribes the sheep's colour. 
fleece. It is bred mainly in the York- The wool is used undyed for 
shire Wolds for its late-maturing knitwear. 
Reayyverane lambs. Neither sex has 
Orns. 


s « Cotswold 


A large breed known since medies 
Whitefaced Woodland times, vara the Comneslat c 
A large hill breed of south-west Yorkshire centre of the wool trade. Its h 
and Derbyshire that is sometimes called the curled fleece, often matted, has 


up to 12in. (30cm) long. It is slo 
growing and tends to put on fat. B 
rams and ewes are hornless. 


Penistone. Its pink nostrils and long tail are 
characteristic. Ewes and rams have horns. 
The ram is used to breed size and lambing 
vigour into ewes of black-faced hill breeds. 


Rare breeds 


There are two kinds of rare sheep breeds. Some, such as th 
North Ronaldsay, are primitive native sheep whose qualitie 
have not been improved by selective breeding, usually beca 


North Ronaldsay 


A small, hardy, fine-boned primitive 4 C a 
breed that grazes almost entirely on sea- they have survived on isolated islands. Other breeds, suchas th 


weed round the coast of North Ronaldsay 
in the Orkneys. The fleece colour varies, 
ranging from white through to black. 
Rams have hors. 


Southdown, are rare because they have been superseded b 
breeds with more profitable qualities. Jacob sheep (p. 261) are at 
ancient breed kept mainly for their appearance. 
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Oxford Down 
One of Britain's biggest sheep, bred 
from the Cotswold and the Hamp- 
shire Down, It is a meat breed that 
produces high-quality quick- 


Shetland 

A small, very hardy sheep 
prized for its soft, fine wool of 
very high quality that is used in 
Shetland knitwear. Fleeces are 
shed in summer if not plucked 
or shorn, and weigh only 
about 3 Ib (1-3kg). They may 
be white, black, grey, brown 
or rust. The rams have small 
horns. 


Southdown 

Bred vo beaisnpremé taearani- 
mal, the sheep is hornless, 
small-boned, fleshy and quick 
to fatten. The New Zealand 
lamb industry was based on 
Southdowns, but now only a 
small number of breeding ewes 
remain in Britain. Other breeds 
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Teeswater 

A large, hornless sheep con- 
fined mainly to north-east 
England. It is very prolific, 
often producing triplet lambs, 
and is used chiefly to transmit 
this characteristic through 
cross-breeding. The fine, 


long-fibred fleece weighs up to 


growing lambs. The wool is used for olay 


knitting yarns. Neither sex has horns, descended from the Southdown 151 


have eclipsed it. 


Lincoln Longwool 
The sheep's face and legs 
are almost hidden by its 
long, heavy fleece which 
has fibres about 13] in. 
(34cm) long. The wool 
is used for specialist 
yarns. Not many breed- 
ing ewes are left. The 
rams are used to produce 
late-maturing cross 
bred lambs. Both sexes 
are hornless. 


Ryeland Hebridean 
A sheep bred in the 19th century from the A black sheep related to the Manx 
original Hereford, which was renowned for Loghtan. Like the Loghtan, it is 
its soft, dense wool. The lightweight fleece larger and longer-tailed than other 
is used for eweeds and knitting wools. Rye- primitive breeds. The silky wool is 
land lambs give high-quality meat. Both used undyed for knitwear. Ewes 
sexes are hornless. may be homless, or, like the 
rams, have two, four, or occasion- 
ally six, horns. 
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Herdwick sheep on the Lakeland fells 


The fells of the Lake District owe several of their 
characteristic features to the local Herdwick 
sheep, now a minority breed. Britain's hardiest 
sheep breed, the Herdwicks are out on the slopes 
in winter and summer. They feed persistently on 
seedlings, leaves and rough bent grass, so where 
they graze few trees survive to interrupt the wide, 
green views. Nor are there many walls or fences 
to break the landscape, because Herdwicks, like 
some other hill breeds, are noted for their ‘hefting’ 
instinct; each sheep will stay in the area where it 
was raised, or heafed, by its mother. 

A Herdwick’s fleece has fibres up to 7 in. 


Ash and willow trees may be 
seen on hillsides. The sheep 
readily eat ash leaves, which 
were once used as extra 
winter fodder. 


S Lambs are born black. As 
they grow they gradually get 
paler. Young sheep are light 
brown, older adults pale grey. 


(18 cm) long and contains many kemps, or coarse 
hairs, that shed the rain — essential in an area of 
high rainfall. The kemps will not absorb dye, but 
tweed in shades of grey and black is made by 
mixing fleeces from animals of different ages. 

The origin of the breed is not known, but it 
has probably been kept in Britain for centuries. 
Cistercian monks at Furness Abbey are known to 
have kept ‘Herdwycks’ in the Middle Ages. 
Today the sheep are usually sold to lowland far- 
mers to be fattened for meat. They cannot com- 
pete with specialist breeds and numbers have 
declined. 


Curlews call above the grassy slopes 
where the sheep graze, and buzzards 
wheel over the high fells, Sharp-eyed 
enough to spot a beetle on the ground, 
buzzards will soon find and feed ona 
dead sheep or stillborn lamb. 


Hardy Herdwick sheep are short- 

legged, strong-boned and stockily 

built, and can thrive onthe poor thy 
upland grass. Ewes (females) are 

hornless. 


One ram usually runs with each flock 
of ewes. Aram has curled horns and 
aheavy mane. 
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Aheavily built, long-bodied bacon pig, 
the Large White has strong, straight legs 
and white skin, occasionally with darker 
patches, Its head has a slightly concave 
(dished) profile. Large, boar up to 

1,122 Ib (510 kg) when fat. 


Sows are prolific. They produce 
twolitters a year, often with ten or 
more piglets, and suckle them for 
up to five weeks. 


The ears are erect, with 
curved tips anda fringe 
of silky white hairs. 


Large Whites may be seen out of doors 
during the day on sheltered land, but they 
cannot tolerate cold and damp and are 
more often housed indoors. 
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Long 


Hot sun can give Large White pigs sur 
bum, but they may be let out to root 
shady fields on cool, mild days. 


Large White Pilg Sus (domestic) 
Pigs were for centuries commonly kept in cottage back yardsall 
over Britain, and were bountiful providers for the househok 
They fed on whey and skim milk from the butter churn 
cheese vat, undersized root vegetables and various househo 
scraps. These they converted into all sorts of meals: offal to 
right away, a leg of pork for Christmas, a ham for winter, sid 
of bacon for breakfast and high tea, bones for broth, trotters 
set brawn, cheeks for pickling, scraps for potted meat, blood f 
black pudding, lard for home baking and suet for puddings. 
Such a pig was the Large White, evolved from a mixture 
the native pigs of north-western Europe and imported Asi: 
pigs. It was developed mainly by Joseph Tuley, a weaver frot 
Keighley in West Yorkshire, and attracted attention at the Ro: 
Show at Windsor in 1851. Since then it has become the mo 
popular pig in Britain, and has been exported to many count 
including Australia and the United States. Outside Britain it is 
known as the Yorkshire pig. The breed has been selectivel 
improved to become a high-quality bacon pig, which requiresa 
long, lean carcass. The sows produce large litters but tend to be 
temperamental and are not always good mothers. 


Because it is hardy 
enough to withstand 
cold and damp, the 
Saddleback is widely 
kept in outdoor pig- 
rearing systems. 


White saddle 


The original Saddleback 
breeds were the white-belted 
Wessex and Essex. The 
Essex also had white 

onthe tail and hind feet 


The even-tempered sows 
are excellent mothers with 
12-14 teats and ample 
milk for rearing strong 
piglets 


Drooping ears almost 
hide the straight profile. 
The jowlis moderately 


heavy 


Aheavy pig witha deep body, short legs 
and well-developed hams (buttocks 
and thighs). The Saddleback name is 
derived from the white band, varying in 
width, that encircles the animal's 
foreparts. Large, boar up to 1,100 Ib 
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The Saddleback has pigmented skin that 
protects it from sunbum, and can be kept 


(500 kg) when fat. outdoors in the summer. 


Essex 


British Saddleback pig Sus (domestic) 


The hardy British Saddleback is well able to withstand the cold 
and damp of outdoor life, and is not affected by sunburn to the 
same extent as most white-skinned pigs. It has been known as 
the British Saddleback only since 1967, and is an amalgamation 
of the old Essex and Wessex Saddleback breeds. The saddleback 
characteristic was probably derived from a belted Italian breed 
introduced from Siena. 

The short, sturdy Saddleback is a dual-purpose animal, 
suitable for both pork and bacon, and in the past its hardiness 
and good-quality meat made it an excellent pig for smallholders 
and cottagers. Today, its bacon cannot compete with that of the 
specialist bacon breeds such as the Large White and Landrace, 
which are intensively reared indoors. But Saddlebacks are par- 
ticularly good mothers, producing large, strong litters that 
grow rapidly, and are commonly used for cross-breeding. The 
sows are mated with Large White or Landrace boars to produce 
hybrid daughters for use as breeding sows. These cross-bred 
offspring, known as blue pigs, inherit some of their mother's 
maternal qualities and hardiness and some of their father’s high 
quality. They make good fattening pigs for mixed farms. 
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Breeds of pig kept in Britain = 


Modern breeds of pig in Britain are descended from native wild 
boar and imported Chinese pigs. The Chinese pigs were 
brought in during the late 18th century, either directly from 
Asia or indirectly through Italy. More recently, breeds have 
been imported from North America and mainland Europe. Pigs 
are reared either for bacon, for example the Large White 
(p. 270), or pork. Some dual-purpose breeds, such as the British 
Saddleback (p. 271), tend to be used more for cross-breeding, 


Gloucester Old Spot 
A large, hardy pig, now 
that is reared for pork. It was 
often kept in West Country 
orchards where it fed on grass 
and windfall apples. It isnotas 
spotted as it used to be 


Large Black 
A large, lop-cared pig with lightly pig 
cd skin beneath its thick black hair. It 
ept for both pork and bacon, does well 
on poor feed, and is suited to outdoor 
conditions 


éf 
Welsh 
A typical pig of the Landrace 
z type, but hardier than the 


Scandinavian breeds and suit~ 
able for keeping, out of doors. 
It matures early as a lean bacon 
pig and is also widely used in 
cross-breeding 


Landrace 


Berkshire 

A small, early maturing pork pig, that 
inherits its short, broad body and small 
dished (concave) face from Chinese pigs 
imported in the 18th and 19th centuries. 
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Pigs of this fairly large, lop-eared type, 
long in the face and body, are native to 
Britain and Scandinavia, The Scandina- 
vian breeds have been developed as prime 
bacon pigs and need to be kept indoors 


| ok ~ 2 


Chester White 

A prolific pig bred in Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, USA, 
jn the {9th century, mainly for 


British Lop 

One of the two British Landrace types, 
along with the Welsh. It used to be known 
as the Long White National Lop-cared and 
was bred in the south-west. It is a hardy 
pig that can be reared outdoors. 
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Middle White 


A small pig bred to combine the small 
bones of the now-extinct Small White and 
the lean, early maturing carcass of the 
Large White. It is reared for pork and used 
in cross-breeding. 


bacon. It is a cross between the 
Large White and two breeds 
now extinct, the Lincolnshire 
Curly Coat and the Cumber- 
land, and has white skin with 
blue freckles 


Tamworth 
The Tamworth inherits its long snout 
from the wild boar and its colouring from 
an imported West Indian pig. It is hardy 
and resistant to sunburn. Bred in the Mid- 
lands as a pork pig, it has been widely 


exported, 


Duroc 


A long-bodied, early maturing 
bacon pig of medium size, de- 
veloped in the castern USA 
during the 19th century from 
red-coloured European pigs 
introduced by Columbus. The 
red varies from golden to 
mahogany 


Piétrain 
A very lean, dark-spotted pig bred for pork in 
Belgium during this century. It develops huge 
hams (thighs and buttocks), heavy shoulders 
and broad loins. 


Hampshire 

A long-faced, prick-eared pig of medium 
size introduced from the eastern USA and 
used mainly in cross-breeding. It is hardy 
and produces lean bacon and pork 
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Short white 
hair 


The profile is dished 


(slightly concave) and 
Ahigh-yielding dairy goat 


the ears are erectwitha 
with short legs and short slight forward tilt. Somo 
white hair, sometimes with animals have beards, and Horned Saanen goats are not often seg 
fringes of long hair. Some may have neck tassels Most horned animals have the horn by 
animals of both sexes are near the throat. removed at an early age. 1 


horned, but others have no 
horns. Medium, female 
about 121 Ib (55 kg), male 


165 Ib (75 kg). Saanen goat Capra (domestic) 


Because of its ability to yield large quantities of milk, the Saa 
is probably the most popular breed of goat throughout th 
world. Saanen goats originated in the Saane and Simme v: 
in Switzerland, and were first brought to Britain in the late 194] 
century, but not on any large scale until the 1920s. 

A Saanen female will often yield up to 330 gallons (1, 
litres) of milk in one year, and some have produced more thi 
440 gallons (2,000 litres) a year. Saanens will continue to 
milk fora long time after giving birth, sometimes for two yes 
Goat’s milk has a softer curd than cow’s milk, and the fat 
more slowly to form a cream layer. It is more easily diges' 


Afemale may have more 
than one kid ata time. The 
kids are usually hand- 


reared Phos they are four than cow’s milk, so is especially valuable for feeding babies o 
days old, and the female 4 S: Ps 
lathen mikad for people with digestive problems. 


Saanen goats are sometimes seen tethered by the roadsid 
for they are often kept by householders for a private milk suppl 
as well as in commercial dairy herds. Goats are natural browser 
rather than grazers, preferring shrubs to grass. Whether kept by 
the roadside or in a garden, they may need to be tethered no 
only to stop them from wandering away but also to preven 
them demolishing too many trees and bushes. 


Dip in back 


An Anglo-Nubian goat has 
astrongly convex profile with 
a prominent forehead and 
ahigh-bridged nose. It lacks 
the neck tassels that are 
found on some other breeds. 


Drooping ears 


Although the milk yield is low 
compared with some breeds, 
the milk is high in butterfat and 
proteins. A female can produce 
about 275 gallons (1,250 litres) 
of milk during ayear. 


FARM ANIMALS * ANGLO-NUBIAN GOAT 


Atall, long-legged goat with 
high withers and hips giving it 
acharacteristic dip in its 
back. The hairis very short 
and varies in colour. The ears 
are long and drooping and 
the tail is short. Medium, 
female 121 Ib (55 kg), male 
165 Ib (75 kg) 


“ Bs 
These Anglo-Nubian goats have brown 
coats, which are unusual. Like all goats, 
they prefer shrubs to grass. 


Anglo-Nubian goat Capra (domestic) 


Nubian goats from North Africa were introduced to Europe in 
1860 when the King of Abyssinia presented a young hip- 
popotamus to Napoleon III of France. The goats were used to 
supply milk for its journey. Nubians, used to the heat of Africa, 
could not tolerate the colder climate of northern Europe, and in 
Britain they were crossed with native goats to produce the 
Anglo-Nubian — so-named in 1890 — the oldest recognised 
British breed. Later, Zaraiby goats from Egypt and Jumna Pari 
goats from India were also interbred to produce the modern 
Anglo-Nubian, which is noted for the richness of its milk. 

Its long neck and lop-ears make the Anglo-Nubian look 
different from any of the other British breeds, which are mainly 
of Swiss origin. The colour of the coat varies from white 
through various shades and mixtures of tan and brown to black. 
The commonest colours are tan, reddish or black, each of which 
may be mixed with white. The Anglo-Nubian’s long-legged, 
long-necked build is considered ungainly by some people. Some 
animals also have defects such as a twisted jaw or dropping 
udder, but these are being improved by selective breeding. 
Some are horned, but breeders prefer hornless animals. 
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GOATS + FARM ANIMALS 


Goats for milk and yarn 


Modern breeds of goat in Britain are either foreign breeds that 
were imported in the late 19th or 20th centuries, or breeds 
derived from crossing the imported breeds with native goats. 
Characteristic native goats were almost lost through such cross- 
breeding, but have been re-established as the English breed. 
Despite attempts to breed out horns, many goats of both sexes 
are born with horn buds, but these are normally removed a few 
days after birth. In several breeds, goats have a tassel of hair at 
each side of the throat. Many also have a beard on the chin—both 
females (nanny goats) and males (billy goats). Most breeds in 
Britain today, including the Saanen and Anglo-Nubian 
(pp. 274-5), are kept for milk and cheese, usually on a small 
scale in groups of less than six. 


Crusaders brought this homed, hardy breed, 
probably of Swiss origin, to Britain in the 
13th century. Until the 1970s it was kept in 
semi-wild groups by the Bagot family of 
Staffordshire. The amount of black on the 
front parts varies. 


Toggenburg 
A small, fawn goat with distinc- 
tive white patterning. It was 
brought to Britain in 1884 and 
was the first Sw'ss breed to be 
imported. 


Golden Guernsey 

Syrian or Maltese ancestors may have given 
this rare, heavily built milker its deep orange- 
red skin. The ears are distinctive, pointing 
sideways and then turning up at the tips. 


British Saanen 
Bred in Britain from the Saanen and native 
goats, but larger than the Saanen and with 
bigger cars and a straighter face profile. The 
milk yield is higher than in any other breed. 
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A native of Turkey, the Angora is now 
kept mainly in Australasia, South Africa 
and North America. It is valued for its 
silky coat with fibres up to 8in. (20 cm) 
long, which are spun into mohair yarn. 


British Alpine 

Common ancestry with the Toggenburg has 
given this breed the same colour pattern but 
with a short, black, glossy coat. Some ani- 
mals have a light-coloured belly. 


English 
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A long-bodied, horned breed with a tapering 
head and a dished (concave) face profile. Its 


black or white. 


British Toggenburg 

Usually a much larger goat than the Toggen- 
burg, with a longer, straighter face, bigger 
ears and a shorter coat that is often also 
darker. In Britain it gives a better milk yield 
than the Toggenburg. 


coat is often fawn with a dark back-stripe and 
dark marking on the legs, but it may be grey, 
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a es 


Many common farmyard 

fowlare of the Old English 
Game type, keptas much 
for interest as eggs. 


Long, curved tail As with many poultry breeds, Old English 


Game fowl have a miniature, or bantam 
strain, often kept for showing 


Old English Game fowl Gallus (Domestic) 


. Fowl have been kept as sporting birds in these islands for about 
Thehen's narrow P P 8 

and fan-shaped 2,000 years. In the Ist century AD the Roman conquerors _ 
tailis carried recorded that the British kept native fowl for pleasure and 


upright. Long 
quills edge the 
largeand 
powerful wings: 


diversion. They were in fact kept for cock-fighting, which 
remained a popular pastime for centuries and continued even 
after it was declared illegal in 1849. The fighting fowl, known 
later as the Old English Game breed, was one of the chief 
ancestors of British breeds of fowl. Landowners who bred 
gamefowl often boarded out young cocks with local tenants and 
spurs cottagers. Asa result many barnyard fowl came to be of the Old 
English Game type and continued to be so, especially in north= 
The black-breasted red is popular ern England, until the controlled breeding of recent times. 
among the colour varieties of Okt Today the breed is kept mainly for exhibition and is bred to 
EnalonGanietowibred waay, standards laid down by the poultry club; 24 main colour var- 


The cock's tail is long, curved and Sie 5 Z z 
spreading andits phere ieties are recognised. A bold and alert bird with rapid, graceful 


i el ence andmisailarwih tardapura sé movements, the Old English Game fowl owes its aggressive 
hen's throat. Her single low. Ithas three toes in front and nature, hawk-like beak, firm muscles and hard, glossy plumage 
smallcomb isupright. A one behind. Small, cock 6 Ib to its fighting ancestors. Even today cocks may have their comb 
cock's comb and wattles (2:7 kg), hen 5 Ib (2:3 kg). and wattles removed, or dubbed; this was done for cock- 
are sometimes removed. fighting because it denied an easy hold to the bird’s opponent. 
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There is a light-coloured ‘bean’ at the 4. 
end of the bright orange beak, which if 
joins the head smoothly with no ¢ 


knob, The eyes are light blue. 


Alarge white goose with alona 


body and broad paunch, the Short 
Embden carries its head and orange 
plump, wide breast high. Ithas long legs 


wings that cross over onits back, in front 
ofits tall, and short, bright orange 

legs, Large, gander 30 Ib (13-6 kg), 
goose 26 Ib (11-8 kg) 


FARM ANIMALS * EMBDEN GOOSE 


Like all geese, the Embden 
needs enough water to swim, not 


only to keep its plumage clean A paddock or orchard provides the 
but to aid fertility. The females are geese with the ample grazing space they 
diligent mothers. need, but it must be well fenced. 


Embden goose Anser (domestic) 


The hardy Embden goose will thrive with a minimum of 
attention and shelter but has a hearty appetite and needs plenty of 
space to graze and forage. It is an aggressive breed and will not 
mix easily with more placid geese. Nor is it easy to keep 
confined, for although it is large it is active and agile and will fly 
more readily than other geese. Embden geese are wary and alert, 
characteristics that make them effective sentries — quick to call 
the alarm at the slightest disturbance. 

Although some of the Embden’s ancestors came from Ger- 
many and northern Holland — their original locality is still 
remembered in the bird’s name — the breed was developed 
mainly in England by cross-breeding with the English White. 
Noted chiefly for its meat, the Embden is a rapid-growing goose 
with a lean carcass, and does not lay as many eggs as some other 
heavy breeds, averaging about 25 a year. Embden ganders are 
commonly mated with geese of more prolific breeds in order to 
combine the best qualities of both. The Embden’s pure white 
feathers and down are used to fill quilts and pillows. Goslings 
have pigment in their down, heavier in females than males, so 
sex identification is possible at hatching time. 
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POULTRY » FARM ANIMALS 


Typical breeds of poultry in Britain 


Poultry are kept for meat or eggs, some breeds for both. Apart 
from the Old English Game fowl and Embden goose 
(pp. 278-9), there are a number of typical farm breeds. British 
breeds of fowl have been developed from lightweight breeds 
brought from southern Europe or heavyweight breeds from the 


Far East. In recent years many breeds have been kept more for 
ornamentand for shows than for use. Birds for intensive battery 
(eggs) and broiler (meat) units are usually hybrids. 


Buff Orpington fowl 

A white-legged, heavy-bodied bird with 
white or yellowish beak. It is a good layer, 
especially in winter, and also acceptable as 
a table bird. The eggs are light brown. 


< oo 
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Chinese goose 


A small, plump table bird with an 
upright body. It has a prominent 
knob where the bill meets the head. 
There is also a white variety with an 
orange bill 
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Toulouse goose 
A heavy table breed reared for centuries in 
southern France, where its liver is used for 
pité. It has a deep body that is carried 
horizontally, and a large dewlap below its 
bill. Females weigh up to 22 Ib (10 kg). 


Old English Pheasant Fowl 


A lightweight active breed often 
seen in farmyards in northern Eng- 
land. It is kept for both eggs and 
meat. Until this century it was 
known by various names, such as 
Golden Pheasant and Yorkshire 
Pheasant. 


Goose 


Hen 


White Leghorn fowl 

A hardy lightweight laying breed with 
pure white feathers and a slender, erect 
body. Its eggs are white, and it lays most 
during summer. 


Scots Grey 


A hardy, lightweight breed of Scottish 
farmyards. It is a very heavy layer, espe~ 
cially in spring and summer. The eggs are 
white 


Croad Langshan fowl 


A heavy farmyard breed suitable 
for the table and also kept for ity 
eggs, which are light brown and 
laid mainly in winter. Croad is the 
name of the first importer; the bird 
originated in Asia. 


Rhode Island Red fowl 
A heavy table bird with a deep breast 
and a long back, introduced from the 
USA about 1909. It is also a ie 


ight 


winter layer. 
brown 


The eggs are 


Light Sussex fowl 

A fine-textured, full-flavoured table bird 
with a broad breast. Its colouring varies, 
bur is commonly white with black on tail, 
wings and head. It lays well in winter; the 
eggs are cream. 


Cock 


Marans fowl 

A French-bred fowl that lays large brown 
eggs, mainly in winter, and is also of 
medium quality as a table bird. It does 
well scratching in field and farmyard. 


Bronze turkey 
Bred in Britain from native North Ameri- 
can turkeys, the bird has a distinctive 
greeny-brown plumage. Its legs are either 
black or buff. Cocks weigh up to 40Ib 
(18kg) 


Duck 


Aylesbury duck 

A prime table bird that weighs up to 9 1b 
(4kg). It is full-breasted, quick-growing 
and pale-fleshed with a broad, long body 
that is held horizontally. 


Muscovy duck 
A plump-breasted table bird descended 
from the South American musk duck. It 
has a very long, deep body which is held 
horizontally. Its colouring may be blue, 
white, black or mixed, or black with 
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Drake , 
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Duck 


white-barred wings. 


Indian Game fowl 
A table breed with ample breast meat. 
It has shore, close-lying plumage and 
short thick legs. It was developed 
mainly in the West Country and in the 
19th century wasa much taller bird. 


& 


Indian Runner duck 

Introduced from Malaya in the 19th cen- 
tury, the lightweight duck is kept for its 
eggs. It holds its long, narrow body erect 
Its colouring may be white, black, brown, 
fawn or mixed. 


Dorking fowl 

A heavy, quick-growing table breed 
with a very deep and well-fleshed body. 
It is unusual in having five toes instead of 
four. There are also red and light grey 
types 
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White collar 


Some dogs are long-haired. 
All dogs usually have a broad 
square head and semi-erect 
ears with the points turned 
over. But the ears are often 
erect when the dog is alert 
and waiting for an order. 


White 
face-stripe 


Adog controls sheep partly by its 
‘strong eye’. Evenaewe 
defending her lamb will slowly 
give way ifa dog fixes her with a 
commanding stare 


Aloyal, intelligent working dog, 
used to herd sheep. Usually a 
Border Collie is black with white 
markings, but some dogs have 
tan patches as well. White 
markings are commonly on the 
nose, face, collar, chest, front 
legs and tail-tip. About 22 in 
(55 cm) high at shoulder. 


A dog's speed and skill in driving a flock: 
‘or gathering strays makes it indispeng- 
able for sheep herding 


Border Collie Canis (domestic) i 


Men first trained domesticated dogs to help them hunt wild 
animals in the Stone Age. Later, early farmers used dogs to help 
with guarding and herding other domesticated animals. For the 
dog, hunting and herding are closely related. Just as a hunti 
dog instinctively drives the quarry towards the pack leader, soa 
herding dog drives sheep or cattle towards its master. This 
ability is most highly developed in the Border Collie, one of the 
most used sheep-dogs, and itis strongly inherited. Some Border 
Collie puppies have such a powerful herding instinct that they 
will round up ducks, chicks or other small creatures. 

Border Collies probably developed as a breed on the Scottish 
border from medieval times. They are agile and very intelligent, — 
and can be trained to undertake quite complicated manoeuvres. — 
A good dog can, on command, separate one particular sheep” 
from a flock, or suppress its natural instinct and drive sheep or ~ 
cattle away from its master. The selection of a good dog 
depends on its performance rather than its appearance, so Bor= 
der Collies vary much more in colour, size and build than other 
breeds seen mainly in the show ring. They usually excel in” 
working sheep-dog trials and obedience tests. 


FARM ANIMALS -* NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 


Large head 
Black coat 


Square 
muzzle 


Landseer Newfoundiands 
are white with a dark head 
(except for a white blaze), 
adark saddle-patch, 
anda dark rump-patch 
extending down the tail 


Strong, intelligent Newfoundland dogs 
are natural swimmers and can be trained 
to save human lives. 


The massively built Newfoundland dog, 
once used to pull carts and boats, is 
docile despite its size. It is usually black 


Newfoundland dog Canis (domestic) 


and has a large, broad head with 
drooping ears and a short, square 
muzzle. Male 28 in. (70 cm) high at 


When Leif Eriksson led a Viking expedition to Newfoundland 
about AD 1000, a Norse Saga records, he took with him a large 
black bear-dog. This was probably the forerunner of the New- 


the shoulder, female smaller foundland breed. Settlers from Europe brought many different 
breeds of dog to North America from the end of the 15th 
century, and many of the larger ones probably played a part in 
the development of the Newfoundland. It was a working dog, 
used for haulage and — because of its swimming ability —to carry 
lines from fishing boats to the shore or to rescue men overboard. 
The dog as it is today belongs to the mastiff group of breeds and 
is kept mostly on farms and estates. The Newfoundland Club 
holds regular water-trials to test a dog's life-saving ability. 
Newfoundlands first came to Britain in the mid-18th cen- 
tury, and because of their good temper were often used as 
children’s companions. Until superseded by the Labrador, they 
were used as gun dogs. They also used to pull carts until 1850, 
when it was forbidden by law. Most Newfoundlands are black, 


The dog’s skin stays dry evenaftera 
{ong time in the water. This is because its 
Strong, straight outer coat protects an 


The Newfoundland is 
undercoat of soft, dense hairs that trap fe 


a A often used for boat towi 2 : 
an insulating layer of air against the skin, The webbing satvecnter but a few are brown. There is also a black-and-white or brown- 
toes helps it to propel and-white variety known a’ idseer after Sir Edwin Landseer, 
itself through water the 19th-century artist who often painted them. 
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A landscape dependent upon sheep 


Many upland landscapes — wide expanses of dull 
green grassland — have been created largely by the 
hardy hill sheep, such as Swaledales, that live 
there, thriving on grazing that is too poor for 
other domestic animals. Long ago many of these 
uplands were well wooded, but sheep eat and 
trample woody plants and centuries of grazing 
have prevented the growth of tree seedlings and 
limited the number of shrubs. Sheep hoofs tread- 
ing on soft peat destroy the grass in places, and 
soil crosion begins. 

Hillsides closely cropped by sheep have little 
food or shelter to offer small mammals such as 
voles. Big black slugs, which feed at night, are the 
main competitors for the hillside grass and can be 


Awell-trained border collie, 
working to calls or whistles 
from the shepherd, will not 
press the sheep too 
closely, or they might panic 
and run the wrong way. 


Moles are common on upland pastures 
and their tunnelling helps to drain and 
aerate heavy soil. But molehills 
smother grass, and if numerous rob 
sheep of a large amount of grazing, 
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so numerous that they eat as much of it as the 
sheep. Small mammals live in the longer vegeta- 
tion by drystone walls, but sheep scrambling over 
the old walls break them down. Many farmers 
have replaced walls with cheaper wire fences that 
give no shelter to plants or animals. 

Adult hill sheep have no predators in the wild, 
but badly trained pet dogs cause the deaths of 
hundreds every year by chasing and worrying 
them. Severe weather may kill others. A dead 
sheep provides welcome meals for foxes and 
crows, both of which also kill lambs. When a 
sheep dies, the farmer loses not only its produce 
but also the government subsidy paid for each hill 
sheep reared. 


The herding instinct that keeps 
the sheep in agroup as the 
collie approaches makes them 
easier to control. 


Trees are sparse where sheep graze 
because they nibble seedlings and 
saplings and prevent growth. Only in 
fenced-off woodlands can new trees 
grow to repiace the old. 


Sheep shelter behind walls, and their 
droppings enrich the soil. Nettles and 
other plants flourish there, giving cover 
to mice, voles and shrews. Hedgehogs 
find the short, sheep-grazed turf an 
easy foraging ground at dusk. 
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DOGS * FARM ANIMALS 


Typical working dogs 


Hunting and herding have for centuries been the chief tasks for 
which men have used dogs. In the past some have been used for 
other tasks; the Newfoundland (p. 283), for example, once 
pulled carts or boats. Dogs such as the Border collie (p. 282) are 
still widely used to herd sheep, and today many dogs are used as 
guard dogs, guides for the blind or to sniff out drugs or 
explosives. Companionship between man and dog grew 
through working together, and many breeds once valued as 
workers are now commoner as family pets. 


Old English Sheepdog 


The dog's dense, shaggy coat protected it 
in harsh weather as it herded or watched 
over sheep and cattle, or drove them to 
market. It has a distinctive gait because it 
moves both legs on the same side at once 

Colour: white-pattemed grey or brown 

About 22 in. (55 cm) high at shoulder. 


Irish wolfhound 

‘The fast, strong ancestors of the Irish 
wolfhound were used to hunt wolves 
in Britain 2,000 years ago. Later they 
were kept for hare-coursing. Under 
its rough coat the dog is built like a 
greyhound. Colour: brindled, brow- 
nish-black. At least 31 in. (79cm) 
high at shoulder 
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/ Greyhound 
Since the days of anciene 
Egypt, the greyhound has. 
been used to catch small, mane 
ning game such as 
which it hunts by sight. It ig 
now kept mainly for track. 
racing. Colours: fawn, grey, 

black, white, brindled, some. 


times with white markings, 
About 29in. (73cm) high at 


3 shoulder, 
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Foxhound 


For centuries, foxhounds have been used in packs 
to hunt foxes by scent, and have the speed and 
stamina to run all day long. They often bay in 
deep, hollow tones as they catch a scent. Colour: 
white, black and tan markings. About 23in. 
(58 cm) high at shoulder. 
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FARM ANIMALS +» DOGS 


Fox terrier 

Used to drive out a hunted fox 
or badger from its hole, a ter- 
rier is small enough to enter a 
den but strong enough to keep 
up with the hounds. Colour: 
white with brown or grey 
markings. About 15fin. 


Alsatian 


First seen in Britain in 1911, alsatians (39 cm) high at shoulder. Golden retriever 
were originally German ‘shepherd The breed originated in the north of England, 
dogs. Intelligent and devoted to one and has been used as a gun dog for 100 years 


Retrievers are now often used as guide or sniffer 
dogs. Colour: sandy brown. About 23 in 
(58 cm) high at shoulder. 


owner, they now serve mainly as 
police, guide, sniffer and guard dogs 
Colour: varied. About 25 in. (64 cm) 
high at shoulder, 


Sprin; iel 
Hpi eb epee Bloodhound 


Labrador retriever 

Its dense, water-repellent coat protected the dog 
in the icy Canadian seas, where it was used to 
retrieve fish that fell from nets. Labradors have 
been used as gun dogs in Britain for 150 years, and 
ire now used also as guide or sniffer dogs. Colour: 
black, yellow, brown. About 22 in. (55 cm) high 
at shoulder, 


The springer’s task is to work 
through undergrowth to flush 
out game birds and drive them 
towards the guns. Tall for a 
spaniel, it runs well and is also 
used to retrieve dead birds. 
Colour: white with liver, 
black or tan markings. About 
20in. (50cm) high at 
shoulder 


The Normans brought this 
dog to Britain for stag- 
hunting. It has a well- 
developed ability to follow an 
animal trail by scent, and was 
once used to track down crimi- 
nals. Colour: usually red- 
brown. About 26 in. (66cm) 
high at shoulder. 
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SHIRE HORSE +» FARM ANIMALS 
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The Shire is the largest British breed of horse 
and often weighs about a ton. Ithas a short, 
wide powerful body and a thick, short neck. 
Black, brown and bay are the commonest 
colours, but grey, roan and chestnut occur. 
Stallion 17 hands (68 in., 173 cm) high at 
withers; mare slightly smaller. 


Many Shires are used by breweries; they are cheaper 
than motor vehicles for hauling drays on short journeys 
When harnessed in pairs, each horse prefers to work 
ona particular side. f e 
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Onsome farms, horses are 
being used for ploughing 
once again 


The lower legs have alot of 
feathering; the feet are white 
There are competitions for the 
best-tumed-out heavy horses 
at many agricultural shows. 


Brewery Shire mares are sent to the coun- 
try to foal. All dray horses have an annual 
country holiday 


Shire horse Equus (domestic) 


The Shire’s ancestors were war horses — the great horses that 
carried armoured knights into battle. The breed was developed 
mainly in the fen country of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire, 
and gained its great stature from the massive Flemish stallions 
that were imported in the 1200s and 1300s and mated with 
English mares. As cannon displaced knights in armour, the 
heavy war horse changed its role from mount to harness animal, 
pulling loads such as artillery and supply wagons. It was not 
until the 18th century that the Shire — more widely known then 
as the English cart-horse— became a farm horse, replacing the ox 
as a draught animal for pulling ploughs and hay wagons. 

During this century some Clydesdale blood was introduced 
to the breed to reduce the excessive feathering — hair on the 
lower legs — that had developed among Shires bred for the show 
ring and is a disadvantage in muddy conditions. The Shire was 
superseded by the tractor during the Second World War, but in 
recent years Shire numbers have increased, chiefly because of 
their use as dray horses by breweries. Shires begin their working 
life at four years old and give up to 16 years’ service, The biggest 
animals can pull loads of up to five tons. 


Some hill farmers still use the 
Dales pony for pulling loads in 
narrow lanes, as well as for 
working the land in fields of an 
awkward shape. 


Sturdily built and short-legged, the Dales pony 
is usually black, brown or bay, sometimes grey 
The head is heavy and less refined than in most 
ponies, and may have a white star. The lower 
legs have long hair (feathering). About 14-2 
hands (58 in., 147 cm) high at withers. 


ee 


Dales ponies have powerful legs and 
are strong and sure-footed. They are 
often used for pony-trekking and 
fortrap-driving competitions. 


FARM ANIMALS » DALES PONY 


Heavy head 


The hardy pony thrives on poor upland 
pasture. Its hind feet are often white, un- 
like those of the similar Fell pony. 


Dales pony Equus (domestic) 


Today, Dales ponies carry pony-trekkers comfortably astride 
their broad backs along the tracks and lanes of the Yorkshire and 
Durham dales where for centuries their ancestors were pack and 
draught ponies. As the chief means of transport in the area, they 
pulled ploughs and loads such as hay, carried fleeces to the mill 
and fodder to snowbound sheep, and drew the farmer’s trap. 
The sturdy ponies are built like small-scale heavy horses but 
are cheaper to feed and nimbler in the steep, winding dales lanes. 
They once carried panniers of coal from the mines to the 
lime-kilns, and in the 18th and 19th centuries transported lead 
from the Swaledale and Nidderdale mines to Teesside to be 
smelted for the shipyards. Ponies trudged 250 miles (400 km) a 
week, each with a 440 lb (200 kg) load of lead. Their high leg 
action helps the animals to avoid the tussocks and ridges of 
moorland tracks, and the feathering on their legs throws off rain 
that trickles down their thick, slightly oily coats. Even working 
hard in all weathers they are long-lived, often reaching 30 years. 
Dales ponies are closely related to Fell and Highland ponies. In 
this century some were cross-bred with Clydesdale horses to 
increase their size, and it also gave them longer feathering. 
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HORSES AND PONIES + FARM ANIMALS 


Typical working horses and ponies in Britain 


For as long as men have herded flocks and tilled the soil, horses 
and ponies have worked for them, either as mounts or as pack or 
draught animals. There are several typical breeds of pony other 
than the Dales (p. 289), Exmoor and New Forest (p. 75) and 
Dartmoor (p. 293), and a number of heavy horses apart from the 
Shire (p. 288). Height to the withers is given in hands: 1 hand 
equals 4in. (10cm). Ponies are never more than 14-2 hands 
(14 hands 2 in.), horses are larger. 


Shetland pony 


An extremely hardy and powerful saddle 
and pack pony, the Shetland grows a | 
winter coat with a woolly undercoat. Ite 


rf a colouring is varied. 10 hands. 


Vans 


Clydesdale horse 


The long-legged Clydesdale is slimmer, 
faster and more agile than other heavy 
horses, but not as strong. It may be bay, 
brown or black, often with white on the 
face and legs, which are feathered with long, 
hairs. 17 hands 


Eriskay pony 

‘The Eriskay is similar in its 
colouring and sturdy build 
to the Highland pony. But 
in the harsher, more ex- 
posed island conditions, it 
has developed as a smaller 
breed, 13-1 hands. 


Caspian pony 
Once used by Persian peas- 
ants to pull carts, the Cas- 
pian is descended from the 


Welsh cob 


same ancestors as the Arab A small, strong horse developed from the 
horse. Swift, agile and fine- Connemara pony native ponies for draught work on farms, 
boned, it has narrow, oval A short-legged, deep-bodied pony hardy The cob’s quick, nimble movements made 
hooves hard enough never enough to survive on poor mountain and italso suitable for carriage work. Itis similar 
to need shoes. Now rare in shore vegetation in western Ireland, Grey is in colouring to the Welsh Mountain pony. 
Iran (Persia), its main home the commonest colour. 13-2 hands. 142 hands. 


is in Britain, where it is used 
asa riding pony. 11-2hands 
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Welsh Mountain pony 
Cross-breeding with Arab horses has re- 
fined the build of this ancient breed. It is 
sure-footed, alert and strong. Once used as 
. pit pony, it is now a saddle pony. Its 
colouring is often grey but may be black, 
cream or many shades of brown. 13 hands. 


Suffolk horse 


A very broad-built heavy horse with speed 
as well as pulling power, often called the 
Suffolk Punch, It is hardier and needs less 
food than other heavy breeds. Itis chestnut, 
sometimes with a white star on the face, and 
has little leg hair (feathering). 16 hands. 


Cleveland Bay horse 


Bred in Yorkshire from the sturdy horses 
used to pull coaches and carry merchants 
goods, the Cleveland Bay was refined with 
thoroughbred blood as a specialist carriage 


horse. It is bay or brown with black feet and 
a black tail. 16 hands 


Fell pony 

The Fell pony of the western Pennines is 
very similar to the Dales pony of the eastern 
Pennines. It is a large, black or dark brown 
pony used for pulling farm machinery and 
other loads. 13-3 hands. 


FARM ANIMALS + HORSES AND PONIES 


Spotted pony 

Prehistoric cave paintings depicted spotted 
horses, but the colouring is now rare except 
among gipsies’ animals. Most modern spot- 
ted horses and ponies are of Spanish origin. 
The spots feel raised on the coat and may be 
dark ona light coat or light on a dark one. 12 
hands 


& 


Highland pony 
Deep-chested and powerful, the Highland 
pony is used for carrying deer carcasses, 
pulling timber and other heavy work. It is 
often dun with a dark stripe along the back, 
but may be black, brown, grey or chestnut. 
14-2 hands. 
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Hardy ponies of the upland moors 


Small and sturdy Dartmoor ponies make excellent 
riding ponies. Many run wild on their native 
Dartmoor and are rounded up yearly in autumn 
by their owners for branding. Suitable ones are 
kept for selling, others are returned to the moor 
for breeding. The ponies are hardy enough to 
withstand the worst of Dartmoor’s winter weath- 
er, scratching through the snow to find food 
when necessary. Cattle grids on access roads con- 
fine the animals to the moor. 

Because there is no restriction on the breed of 
stallion that can be turned out on the moor, few of 


Its strong legs, tough feet and 
sturdy body enable the 
Dartmoor pony to survive on the 
moor's rock-strewn slopes and 
amid its numerous bogs. When 
foraging for bog grasses, 
ponies may sink belly deep into 
the soft ground, 


the hardy moorland ponies are pure-bred. At one 
time Shetland stallions were introduced by miners 
in order to breed pit ponies. Today most pure- 
bred Dartmoor ponies are kept in private studs 
and are no longer hardy enough to winter on the 
moor. Standards for the size, colour and confor- 
mation of the breed are set by the Dartmoor Pony 
Society. Piebald (black and white) and skewbald 
(brown and white) ponies are not acceptable, 
although some animals have small white mark- 
ings on the head and legs. The maximum height at 
the withers is 12:2 hands (50 in., 127 cm). 


Breeding herds of Dartmoor ponies run free on 
the moor. They are led by a stallion who keeps 
together a number of mares and foals, aherd 
ranging from about five up to 30, The ponies are long- 
lived, having a normal life-span of about 25 years. 


The stallion is ever watchful for 
danger, rivals or straying mareg, 
Stragglersarechasedand 
soundly nipped. When his own fly 
(female) foals are about two 

old, they are driven off tojoin 
another herd. 


Starlings are often seen among 
aherd of ponies. The flies that 
gather round the ponies provide 
the birds with a rich food supply, 


3p 


Ponies spend most of their time 
grazing, each herd within its own 
territory, and will travel many miles 
insearch of food. As well as moor 
grasses, sedges and rushes, the 
ponies will eat heather and even 
gorse if no other food is available. 


Most Dartmoor ponies are bay, 
brown or black. A few are grey or 
chestnut. The thick mane and long 
tail help to protect them from rain, 
and in August they start to growa 
thicker coat that remains until May, 
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WATCHING 
AND STUDYING 
ANIMALS 


The best way to learn about wild animals is 
to watch them in their natural surroundings. 
To do this with any success, you need care- 
ful preparation and some basic skills, be- 
cause relatively few species are active in 
daylight and fewer still move about slowly 
enough to allow observation for more than a 
few moments. They are also very shy, and 
will usually detect you before you see them. 


What to wear 


Although the colour vision of many animals 
is limited, they are quick to notice differ- 
ences in tone. Brightly coloured clothing 
may be very conspicuous to an animal, so do 
not set out to look for animals wearing a 
bright red anorak, for example. Generally it 
is best to wear dark green and brown, and 
avoid sharply contrasting tones. 

Some camouflage jackets can be effec- 
tive, but many are too brightly patterned. 
Avoid synthetic waterproofs which rustle as 
you walk, and be sure that what you wear is 
warm and comfortable. Watching at a site 
may involve sitting still for hours; cold, 
uncomfortable clothing makes this difficult. 


Using binoculars 


A good pair of binoculars is essential equip- 
ment for watching animals. Generally, 
powerful telescopes are not very useful, un- 
less the animals stay very still; binoculars are 
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better. Different types vary in power and 
light-gathering ability, features that are de- 
scribed by a pair of numbers stamped on 
them, such as 8 x 30 or 10 x 50. The first 
number of the pair indicates the magnifica- 
tion. Less than 6 is insufficiently powerful; 
more than 10 is too powerful and it will be 
difficult to use the binoculars without a 
tripod to steady them. 

The second number should be as large as 
possible because it is a measure of the size of 
the front lenses (in millimetres) and their 
light-gathering ability; 8 x 30 and 10 x 50 
are best for nature-watching. Normally 
8 x 20 will not give good performance in 
poor light, except with the modern minia- 
ture binoculars designed to slip into the 
pocket; these use a sophisticated optical de- 
sign to achieve a bright image. They are very 
light and convenient, but are much more 
expensive than conventional binoculars of 
comparable quality. 


Stalking and waiting 


Most people move too noisily and too fast to 
see wild animals, let alone study their be- 
haviour. Learn to stalk animals by walking 
very slowly, stopping every so often to lis- 
ten and look about you. Be careful to make 
as little noise as possible — avoid walking on 
dry leaves and brittle twigs. Two people will 
obviously make more noise than one, and 
there is a great temptation to whisper to- 


gether. Resist it. Keep together and stay 
where there is cover, avoiding well-lit areas 
and skylines. If you see anything, stop and 
stand still. 

Animals have a very keen sense of smell, 
and it is impossible to approach closely if the 
wind is blowing your scent in their direc- 
tion. Test for wind direction by tossing 
crumbled dry leaves, or something similar, 
into the air. If it blows away from the ani- 
mals it may be possible to get a little nearer 
without being detected. 

When approaching animals across open 
ground, or if they have seen you already, do 
not look at them directly or walk straight 
towards them. Approach at an angle and 
stare at the ground as you walk slowly 
along, look away frequently and glance at 
them only briefly from the corner of your 
eye. Such ruses will often allow a closer 
approach than crawling or trying to hide 
behind trees. The animals will almost cer- 
tainly see you doing that, and when they do 
they will be frightened away by your unusu- 
al behaviour. Do not wave your arms about 
or swing them vigorously, as this appears 
threatening. Keep them close to your sides. 

Many of the most rewarding observa- 
tions of animals have been made by simply 
sitting and waiting, either at known sites 
such as badger setts, or in areas where ani- 
mals have been heard or glimpsed. It is often 
better to wait for animals to come close than 
to stalk too near and risk scaring them off. 


Many dedicated naturalists use hides, 
made of brushwood, canvas or camouflage 
netting. Although very useful for long-term 
observation at well-protected sites, hides 
have many disadvantages. Their construc— 
tion can be disruptive in itself, and if left up 
they retain human scent which would other- 
wise blow away on the wind. They also 
attract the attention of vandals. A hide 
erected beside a fox’s earth, for example, 
may indirectly cause the destruction of the 
earth and its occupants. Where there is road 
access, a car makes a good temporary hide, 
and has none of the drawbacks of the perma- 
nent type. Animals such as deer and rabbits 
will often allow a slowly moving car to 
approach quite closely. But do not get out or 
make a noise. 

Most animals (including humans) rarely 
look up, so sitting up ina tree above a badger 
track or overlooking a deer feeding place 
will often permit a close view of animals. 
The human scent drifts away high over their 
heads, so the direction of the wind is less 
important. Special ‘high seats’ equipped 
with ladders are used in nature reserves and 
forestry plantations, and are very effective. 

Such refinements are not essential, how- 
ever, for successful animal observation, 
Simply sitting or standing still and blending 
with the background is quite sufficient, as- 
suming the wind direction is right. The 
Inost important asset is patience. 


Seeing in the dark 


A lot of animal activity goes on at night, and 
devices that help you to see in the dark can be 


very useful, Professional naturalists use 
equipment originally developed for police 
and military use, such as electronic image- 
intensifiers and binoculars which can ‘see’ a 
scene illuminated by infra-red light (which is 
invisible to animals). Such equipment is ex- 
tremely expensive. 

The amateur can improvise by using a 
torch fitted with a red filter made of trans- 
parent red plastic, or by coating a bulb with 
red ink or layers of dye from a red felt-tip 
pen. Humans can sce reasonably well in red 
light but nocturnal animals cannot, and are 
not aware that they are being illuminated. 

You can decetve an animal's eyes by 
using a red torch, but not its ears and nose. It 
is still necessary to keep quiet and avoid 
allowing your scent to drift on the wind 
towards the animal. 


Some hints on photography 


Photographing wild animals is a challenge 
even to experts, and can involve a lot of 
expense and frustration. Nevertheless, it can 
be a useful way of making a record, and the 
intention to take a picture is a good incentive 
to careful stalking and observation. 

Large animals such as deer can be photo- 
graphed successfully with a simple ‘snap- 
shot’ camera, but pictures of shy or distant 
subjects can be obtained only by using a 
telephoto lens — one that allows you to takea 
close-up shot from long range. Because of 
this, a camera that takes a range of lenses is 
virtually essential. | Automatic-exposure 
types are recommended. In the heat of the 
moment it is very easy to make mistakes, 
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and automation helps the mind to concen- 
trate on essentials. Power-winding attach- 
ments are also useful, because when animals 
appear there is often very little time to wind 
on the film between shots; they are, how- 
ever, heavy, noisy and an extra expense. 

A zoom lens (an adjustable telephoto 
lens) allows you to take a close-up shot and 
then swiftly and silently change to a general 
view of the animals in their surroundings. 
Telephoto shots are often disappointing, as 
few wild animals will stand still in good 
light; use a fast film to ‘freeze’ movement. 

At dusk or at night, some sort of illumi- 
nation 1s necessary, and an electronic flash 1s 
ideal. The duration of the flash is very short, 
and used in moderation will not upset the 
animals. Photography at night is best done 
by waiting ata selected site, because it is not 
easy to illuminate a subject some distance 
away with a flash fitted on the camera. 

For photography ata selected site, a stur- 
dy tripod is a great help. It not only takes the 
weight of the equipment and prevents cam- 
era shake, but allows the camera to be aimed 
at a particular point (such as a rabbit hole), 
focused before darkness falls and locked in 
position. When the rabbit appears, all you 
have to do is press the button. 

Good results can be obtained by having 
two flash guns mounted on separate tripods 
on either side of the camera. If you make one 
more powerful by wrapping a single layer of 
white handkerchief round the other, a faint 
shadow will be cast by the animal, em- 
phasising its shape. The background will be 
black, but for nocturnal animals this is ap- 
propriate. 
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Most mammals are nocturnal, and many 
can be persuaded to feed at a regular baiting 
point. Food may be put on the patio for 
hedgehogs, peanuts in the hedgerow for 
mice and syrup and sultanas for badgers ona 
badger route, if you know they are about. 
The camera and flash can be set up on tripods 
near by and triggered by remote shutter- 
release. This is preferable to photographing 
animals ‘at the nest’ (badgers by their setts, 
foxes by their earths, for example). Itavoids 
the risk of seriously disturbing the animals. 
If they decide to turn away, no harm is done. 
Do not forget that you need a licence to 
photograph specially protected species such 
as bats, otters and sand lizards in their places 
of shelter (see p. 301). 


Preserving footprints 


Although direct observation is the most ex- 
citing aspect of natural history, there is 
much to be learned from the study of animal 
tracks, signs and remains. 

The footprints of small mammals such as 
voles do not usually show up well in mud or 
snow, so we are often unaware of their 
presence. By putting out something in 
which footprints will be clearly visible, you 
can see if there are any about. 

A sensitive surface for detecting mam- 
mal footprints can be made by taking a piece 
of flat glass or a shiny white glazed tile and 
depositing a thin layer of soot on it froma 
smoky candle. It should then be put on the 
ground (perhaps with bait near by) and co- 
vered with a tunnel made of bent tin, card- 
board or half a plastic bottle, to keep the rain 
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off and stop bigger animals walking on the 
footprint detector. Mice, voles and even tiny 
shrews will leave clear tracks in the soot. 

The prints can be preserved by spraying 
them with hair lacquer. Better still, the 
marked sooty glass can be used as a negative 
for making a contact print on photographic 
paper. With the prints recorded, the glass 
can be cleaned, re-blacked and used again. 

Often, people find burrow entrances and 
are not sure if they are in use. Prop a piece of 
twig loosely across the hole and see if it has 
been pushed aside the next day. If so, a larger 
piece of sooty glass, or a shallow tray of soft 
clay or mud, can be put at the entrance to 
record the prints of any animal going in. 
However, take care when interpreting the 
results. Dogs and foxes will often visit holes, 
push twigs aside and leave footprints, but 
they do not actually live there. 

If you find good, clear footprints of 
larger animals, or can get them to walk on 
trays of soft clay, it is possible to make a 
plaster cast as a permanent record of the 
print. Bend a strip of cardboard into a ring 
and fix the ends together with staples or 
paper clips. Bed this into the soil around the 
print to enclose it in a wall about 1f{in. 
(40 mm) high. Mix up some plaster of Paris 
and pour it into the footprint, prodding it 
gently with a stick to make sure that no air 
bubbles are trapped and the plaster trickles 
into every corner of the print. Fill the foot- 
print and let the plaster spill over to fill the 
whole of the enclosed area right to the top of 
the card wall. 

Let it set (it takes at least 10-15 minutes), 
then lift the circular slab of plaster off the 


soil, peel off the card strip and clean away 
any dirt with a soft brush. The shape of the 
footprint now stands out in relief from the 
slab of plaster, which can later be painted to 
make the print show up better. The species, 
date and place should be scratched on the 
smooth surface of the plaster. 


Keeping skulls and bones 


Cleaning skulls and bones from dead ani-~ 
mals is a messy business which requires skill 
to be successful. On the other hand, skulls 
and bones which have been lying about for 
some time have usually been roughly 
cleaned by the activities of insects. Such 
bones can be cleansed of potentially harmful 
germs and whitened by treating them with 
well-diluted bleach. Household bleaches are 
a little harsh, and give the bone an unpleas- 
ant chalky surface, so it is better to use 
hydrogen peroxide (available from the 
chemist) diluted by ten times its own vol- 
ume of water. Add some detergent for a 
good frothy bleach. 

Bleaching time depends on size. A rabbit 
skull, for example, should be left in for 
about 12hours. After bleaching, wash the 
skull and leave it to dry on a shect of news- 
paper over a radiator for a day or so. Any 
loose teeth should be pulled out and then — 
glued firmly back in their sockets before 
they get lost. 


Making records 


Keeping a diary or a notebook, with 
sketches and descriptions of what you see, is 


often fun and can make rewarding reading in 
later years. Dated records of species, with 
precise locations noted, can also be very 
valuable. No one knows whether or not a 
species is in need of protection unless its 
numbers and distribution are first recorded. 

Nationwide surveys of species are or- 
ganised periodically by the Mammal Society 


or, for reptiles and amphibians, the British 
Herpetological Society (see p.315), and 
casual records of rarer species are welcome at 
any time. Detailed surveys are often under- 
taken by local societies or county naturalists’ 
trusts, and everyone’s help is needed. 

An amateur can see, recognise and re- 
cord a hedgehog just as well as an expert, so 


Finding out how far animals range 


An animal’s home range is defined as its 
normally used area, and includes places vis- 
ited to feed or to search for a mate as well as 
one or more nest sites. Because it is difficult 
to measure or even observe exactly where an 
animal goes, it is not possible to set precise 
limits to its home range. This applies par- 
ticularly to the nocturnal species, and to 
those smaller animals whose activities are 
either hidden by undergrowth or take place 
out of sight in burrows. 

Similarly, an animal's territory (an area it 
defends) is not easy to measure. Mammals 
tend to advertise themselves and their ter- 
ritories to other animals by using scent mar- 
kers, which are not obvious to humans. 

Zoologists study home range and terri- 
tory by capturing and marking animals so 
that they can be recognised, then releasing 
them. From records of marked animals re- 
captured away from the area where they 
were first caught, they can get an idea of 
where they go and how far the species can 
travel in a known period of time. Such 
studies also help to estimate the number of 
animals living in a particular area and, by 


implication, the population likely in one acre 
(or in one hectare). 

Small mammals such as mice, shrews 
and voles are captured unharmed in specially 
designed traps, and can be marked by clip- 
ping patches of fur — ringing or tagging is 
not usually suitable. Clip marks are useful 
only for brief studies, however, because new 
fur grows at the next moult. Hedgehogs can 
be marked quite harmlessly by painting or 
clipping small patches of spines. Reptiles can 
be marked by clipping pieces off the belly 
scales; it does no harm and leaves a more or 
less permanent mark. 

There are many drawbacks to studying 
small animals in this way. For example, if 
the traps are not baited, the animals may not 
go into them. If they are baited, the animals 
are provided with extra food so might not 
need to range as far as they normally would 
in order to get enough to eat. Also, the trap 
holds the animal for several hours before it is 
released, whereas normally it would travel 
about in that time. Such unnatural situations 
distort the study. Some animals such as dor- 
mice rarely go into traps, so cannot be 
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surveys are something everyone can join in. 
Distribution records are collated by the 
Biological Records Centre (Abbots Ripton, 
Huntingdon) to produce up-to-date dis- 
tribution maps, or the more general dis- 
tribution guides like those used in this book. 
Much of the information for such maps has 
come from the general public. 


studied by trapping and marking. Large ani- 
mals such as deer are often marked with 
brightly coloured and numbered ear tags, so 
that recognition is possible from a distance. 
Numbered tags may also be attached to the 
hind flippers of seals. 

It is now possible to fit an animal with a 
miniature radio transmitter (built into a col- 
lar) so that it can be tracked continuously 
and located at any time of the day or night 
without being disturbed. Such a transmitter 
can be smaller than a pea, but those attached 
to deer, for example, are the size of a match- 
box and have a range of half a mile (1 km) or 
more. Smaller transmitters that can be fitted 
to lizards, frogs, toads, mice and even bats 
are becoming available. They will make it 
possible to learn a lot more about where and 
how far these animals range. 

There are now also transmitters that can 
monitor body temperature, heartbeat and 
levels of activity as well as location. Detailed 
information like this is essential to a 
thorough understanding of animals, and 
will assist the formulation of proper conser- 
vation measures for rarer species. 
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Britain’s wildlife is under threat, not so 
much from hunters and collectors, whose 
actions are strictly controlled by law, but 
mostly from the loss of shelter and living 
space, from poisonous insecticides and fac- 
tory effluents, and from litter such as cans 
that may trap or wound animals. 

Animal habitats are constantly being de- 
stroyed to make way for agricultural and 
building developments. For example, 35 per 
cent of deciduous woodland has been de- 
stroyed since 1945, up to 2,500 miles of 
hedgerows are removed each year, and 10 
per cent of farm ponds are filled in annually 
in some counties. This not only robs many 
small mammals and amphibians of living 
space but depletes the supply of insects and 
plants they depend on for food. 

To help animals to survive, national and 
local nature reserves and forest reserves have 
been established, and some species, such as 
the sand lizard, are rare outside such re- 
serves, The protection of caves and old 
mines where bats hibernate offers secure 
places for threatened species to live, as does 
the establishment of otter havens. 

Other action that aids survival includes 
the provision of subways for badgers under 
roads and of escape ramps for hedgehogs 
and other small mammals in cattle grids. 
Also the posting of warning signs for motor- 
ists on roads where frogs and toads cross in 
numbers to reach breeding ponds in spring. 

Rare breeds of domesticated animal are 
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also being protected by conservation pro- 
grammes. Many farms, parks and zoos (see 
p- 308) keep small groups of ancient or 
minority breeds not now reared commer- 
cially because they are not as profitable as 
specially developed modern breeds. 

Rare breeds have valuable characteristics 
— size, milk quality, immunity to certain 
diseases, for example — which may be useful 
in future cross-breeding schemes when 
needs may well be different from those of 
today. 


How you can help animals 


Apart from supporting or helping some of 
the organisations working for wildlife con- 
servation (see p. 315), there are a number of 
things you can do to help animals. 

Do not litter the countryside. Every year 
thousands of animals die trapped in bottles 
or cans carelessly thrown away. Clear up 
bottles and cans, and pick up plastic bags and 
cartons, which may be swallowed by deer or 
ponies and cause them to choke, or may 
suffocate animals that investigate them or 
try to nuzzle food from them. 

Leave somewhere for animals to live. Paradoxi- 
cally, too much tidiness can be as harmful to 
animals as carelessness with litter, because 
clearing out garden corners, grubbing up 
shrubs and mowing roadside verges de- 
stroys the living space of many small crea- 
tures. Try to tolerate selective untidiness. A 


pile of leaves left in a sheltered corner may 
provide somewhere fora hedgehog to hiber- 
nate. A piece of corrugated iron or similar 
material left in a grassy spot may become a 
nesting place for voles and wood mice. Ina 
sunny place it enables reptiles to bask under- 
neath, hidden from predators. 

Avoid the excessive use of garden chemicals, 
Insecticides and slug pellets used too liberal- 
ly may kill far more creatures than those that 
are damaging flowers or crops. Many small 
mammals and amphibians (birds, too) rely 
on insects as a food supply. The accumula- 
tion of poison from contaminated insects 
can lead to the death or decline of creatures 
that eat them, such as hedgehogs or bats. 
Create habitats for various animals. Several 
species can be helped by building them a 
suitable habitat, and this also offers you a 
chance to study them. A grassy, undisturbed 
corner of the garden where the vegetation is 
left untouched will encourage butterflies and 
perhaps small mammals as well. 

A garden pond will often attract frogs, 
toads and newts, and they will help to keep 
down insect pests. Bird nest-boxes will 
sometimes be used by squirrels and dor- 
mice. At least seven species of bat will use 
bat boxes; a bat box (right) has an entrance in 
the base. It can be fitted to a tree or wall. 

If the box is fixed about 5 ft (1-5 m) or so 
above the ground it may attract long-eared 
bats or pipistrelles. Ata height of about 16 ft 
(5m) or more above ground, it may be used 


by large, high-flying bats such as noctules. 
Make sure a tree box is clear of branches, 
Generally, south-facing boxes are most like- 
ly to be used in spring and summer, and 
north-facing boxes in autumn and winter. 


Removable lid 


Entrance slit 


A home-made bat box with an internal width and breadth 
of about 4 in. (10 cm) and a height of 8-12 in. (20-30 cm) 
can be made from roughly sawn timber about 1 in 
(25 mm) thick. The } in. (13 mm) wide entrance slit should 
be in the bottom, extending the width of the box. Make a 
lid that slopes, to throw off rain, and that can be removed, 
s0 you can look inside. Do not coat the box with wood 
preservative; it may poison the bats. Horizontal saw cuts 
‘on the inside and outside of the box, and on the landing 
area below the entrance slit, will give the bats a foothold. 
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How the law protects wildlife 


To keep Britain's wild animals free from 
being harmed or disturbed by people, most 
are protected by law. Species that are en- 
dangered and declining in numbers are given 
full legal protection. They are: 

Otter Sand lizard 

Red squirrel Great crested newt 
Bats (all species) Natterjack toad 
Smooth snake 

This means that it is against the law to: 

Kill, injure, sell, capture or keep them (even fora 
short time for marking). 

Disturb them in their breeding sites and places of 
shelter. Disturbing does not refer just to touching 
or moving the animals, but also to photographing 
them or doing anything that alarms them or rouses 
them from hibernation. 

Destroy or damage their breeding sites or places of 
shelter, or block the ways in and out of them. 
Although badgers are not rare or en- 
dangered, the same protection applies to 
them, except where there is licensed control 
of numbers. It is also against the law to 
ill-treat a badger. 

The accidental killing or injury of a pro- 
tected animal is not a breach of the law. If 
you find an injured animal of a protected 
species, you are allowed to keep it and take 
care of it until it can fend for itself again. If it 
is too badly hurt to recover, it may be 
humanely killed without breaking the law. 


Animals partly protected 


Although it is not against the law to kill or 
capture animals that are not fully protected, 


there are strict regulations regarding the 
methods that may be used. Certain animals — 
the polecat, wild cat, pine marten, common 
dormouse and fat dormouse, hedgehog, 
common, pygmy and water shrews — may 
not be caught or killed in traps or snares. 
Nor may they be killed or captured by the 
use of poisons, gas, lights, sound recordings 
or electrical devices. 

Certain cruel or indiscriminate methods 
are forbidden for the capture or killing of 
any wild animal. They include the use of 
self-locking snares, explosives (apart from 
firearm ammunition) and live decoys. 
Weapons such as longbows and crossbows 
are also forbidden. Permitted types of snare 
must be inspected at least once a day to see if 
an animal has been caught. 

Native species of amphibians and reptiles 
(in addition to those that are fully protected) 
may not be offered for sale withouta licence. 
They are the common (or grass) frog, com- 
mon toad, common (or smooth) newt, pal- 
mate newt, common (or viviparous) lizard, 
slow-worm (or blind worm), grass (or col- 
lared or ring) snake and adder (or viper). 


Animals given seasonal protection 


Seals are fully protected only during the 
breeding season. For common seals this is 
during the whole of June, July and August 
and for grey seals during the whole of Sep- 
tember, October, November and De- 
cember, At any time of the year, seals cannot 
be killed without a licence. 
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Deer are also seasonally protected, gen- 
erally during the summer months, but close 
seasons vary with species. Females are usual- 
ly protected for a longer period of the year 
than males. The close season dates in Scot- 
land differ somewhat from those in England 
and Wales. The culling (selective killing) of 
deer by landowners and foresters is neces- 
sary to keep the numbers under control, but 
is governed by strict regulations. 


Dealing with pests 

The law is not intended to prevent you from 
ridding your home or land of animals that 
are doing damage. You can set traps for rats 
and mice in your house or garden, but 
should take reasonable precautions to avoid 
killing pet animals or fully or partly pro- 
tected wild creatures such as shrews, 
hedgehogs or birds. 

Rabbits can also be snared, but snares 
must be checked daily. You may destroy 
foxes, grey squirrels and other non- 
protected animals if they are damaging your 
property, trees or crops, but only by 
humane methods. 

Poisons can be used for rats, mice, 
moles, grey squirrels or similar pests around 
buildings, but there are strict controls on 
their use. Guns can be used only with a 
firearms licence, and again, there are strict 
regulations concerning them. 


Dealing with bats in the house 


Many of Britain’s bats roost in buildings, 
often in modern houses, so they are the 
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animals most likely to be disturbed by man. 
It is against the law, however, to get rid of 
bats from the non-living areas of your house 
—attics or outbuildings, for instance. 

Bats will not damage your property. 
They do not gnaw wood or bring in nesting 
materials, they merely hang head down 
from the roof or rafters. A bat’s dry, pow- 
dery droppings, which consist mainly of 
insect fragments, are not a danger to health 
and make an excellent soil fertiliser. A single 
bat may eat more than 3,000 insects on a 
summer's night, including crop pests and 
wood-boring insects. 

Most attics are too warm for bat hiberna- 
tion, and are occupied by bats only at breed- 
ing time during June, July and August. If 
you consider them a nuisance, you must 
consult the Nature Conservancy Council 
(see p. 315) before making any attempts to 
block up the gaps through which bats enter 
roof spaces, eaves, the space behind hanging 
tiles, garages, sheds or any other roosts. Nor 
must you use wood preservatives or other 
chemicals in the roosting places without ad- 
vice from the Nature Conservancy Council. 

Occasionally a bat may enter the living 
areas of your house. Even there you may not 
kill or harm it. Usually it will find its own 
way out if the window or door is left wide 
open. If a bat seems unable to find its way 
out or appears too drowsy to fly, lift it 
gently and put it outside ona wall or tree. Be 
sure to put on heavy gloves before you 
handle it; a frightened bat might bite, and a 
large one can give a painful wound. 

Bats may be found hibernating in a cool 
cellar or outhouse during winter. Avoid 


arousing a hibernating bat, because it may 
die if it leaves the roost in winter. 


Releasing alien animals 


Non-native species are unwelcome in our 
countryside because they may rapidly take 
over the living areas and food supply needed 
by native species, which could become ex- 
tinct as a result. 

Some alien species also cause severe 
damage to trees and crops — the coypu for 
example. It is illegal to release into the wild 
any animal not normally resident in Britain, 
or to release any of the non-native species of 
mammals, reptiles and amphibians that have 
already established themselves in the wild 
here (see p. 305). 


Penalties and exemptions 


Anyone who intentionally breaks the law 
can be fined up to £1,000, and if more than 
one animal is involved, each offence can be 
dealt with separately. 

Licences may be granted for exemptions 
from particular parts of the law; for exam- 
ple, in order to photograph animals or cap- 
ture them to ring or mark them for scientific 
or educational purposes. The Nature Con- 
servancy Council (see p. 315) is one of the 
bodies responsible for administering the 
Wildlife and Countryside Act 1981, and can 
issue such licences. Where exemptions are 
necessary in order to preserve public health 
and safety or prevent serious damage to 
livestock, for example, licences are granted 
by Government agriculture departments. 


Until some 9,000 years ago, when the ice 
caps melted and the sea levels rose, Great 
Britain and Ireland were not the series of 
islands we know today, but were attached to 
the land mass of Europe. 

With no sea as a barrier, it was possible 
for land animals to move freely across 
Europe and spread into the areas that are 
now England, Wales, Ireland and Scotland. 
Those that arrived in this way, before 
Britain and Ireland were cut off from the rest 
of Europe, are our native species. Seals and 
bats, animals not confined to land, are re- 
garded as native if they breed in Britain. 


Changes in climate 


Before Britain became an island, the spread 
of animals both northwards and southwards 
across Europe occurred several times, and 
each time changes in climate forced the ani- 
mals to move away again, or drove them 
into extinction. 

In the last million years there have been 
at least four Ice Ages, during which only 
animals adapted to living in extreme cold, 
such as the now-extinct woolly mammoth, 
could survive. When the ice melted and the 
climate was warmer, the species that were 
adapted to cold moved farther north to be 
replaced by sun-loving animals from the 
south, such as the hyena. 

The bones of some of these animals have 
been found in gravel beds and also in caves 


How animals came to Britain 


such as Kent's Cavern near Torquay, 
Devon. Caves in the Mendips have also 
yielded the bones of a pony that was prob- 
ably the ancestor of the Exmoor pony; it had 
reached Britain before the last Ice Age. 

About 10,000 years ago the last Ice Age 
ended, and with the thaw the animals gradu- 
ally spread northwards again across Europe. 
They continued to do so as forests began to 
cover the land — first birch, pine and juniper 
and later oak and alder as the land 
became warmer and wetter. 

The first animals to arrive would have 
been those able to withstand cold, such as 
the fox, otter, stoat, mountain hare, badger 
and red deer. Animals such as_ bats, 
hedgehogs, brown hares, weasels and com- 
mon frogs would have followed as the 
climate became warmer. Some of the last 
native species to arrive would have been the 
mole, the red squirrel and the warmth- 
loving snakes and lizards. 

By about 7000 BC, the melting of the 
polar ice cap had liberated enough water to 
raise the sea level and flood the swampy land 
between England and France and the low 
countries of the Netherlands and Belgium. 
Britain had become an island, and the only 
way land animals could now reach it was to 
be brought in by man. 

Several animal species, such as the tree 
frog, salamander and garden dormouse 
reached northern France only after Britain 
had been cut off by the sea. Consequently 


they are found in Europe, only 22 miles 
(35 km) across the English Channel, but 
never became native to Britain. Although 
there are a few small colonies of tree frogs in 
England, they are recent introductions. 


Animals introduced by man 


A number of our more familiar animals were 
introduced to Britain either deliberately for 
farming, hunting or interest, or accidentally 
in cargo ships. Foremost among the useful 
species deliberately introduced are domesti- 
cated animals. The only ones that may have 
been domesticated directly from native Brit- 
ish animals are some of the half-wild ponies 
— most likely the Exmoor pony —and breeds 
of pig such as the Welsh and British Lop, 
which are probably descended from the 
native wild boar. 

Most domesticated animals — cattle, 
dogs, sheep, goats and poultry — probably 
arrived with Stone Age farmers at least 3,000 
years ago. They were primitive types, and 
since then a great variety of different breeds 
has been developed. A few primitive breeds 
of sheep, such as the Soay, have survived on 
isolated islands. Cats, which originated in 
Africa, were probably brought to Britain by 
the Romans. Turkeys came from North 
America in 1521. 

Although rabbits are now a familiar wild 
species, they were brought to Britain by the 
Normans in the 12th century because they 
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were a useful source of meat and skins. In 
later centuries many country estates had 
their own rabbit warrens — land set aside for 
rearing rabbits. Not until the 19th century 
did rabbits come to be considered a pest, 
after crop-growing became more intensive 
and rearing them became uneconomic be- 
cause of meat and skins imported from 
Australia. Domestic ferrets, used to drive 
rabbits from their burrows, are known to 
have been in use in Britain in the 1200s 

Fallow deer were brought to Britain for 
the chase and for venison, probably by the 
Romans. Roe deer, which were widespread 
in medieval times but gradually disap- 
peared, were reintroduced about 100 years 
ago, probably for hunting. 

One of the most recent reintroductions 
is the reindeer, brought to Scotland’s Cairn- 
gorms in 1952. Reindeer were originally 
native animals, and no one is sure when they 
died out in Britain. References to 12th- 
century reindeer hunts in the Orkneyinga 
Saga (a history of the earls of Orkney writ- 
ten about 1200) are questionable, as they 
may have been referring to red deer. 

Other species introduced for interest in- 
clude the muntjac, Chinese water deer, grey 
squirrel and fat dormouse. Of these, the 
grey squirrel from North America is un- 
doubtedly the most successful so far. It was 
deliberately released into the wild in the last 
century, and has largely replaced the native 
red squirrel; in many forestry plantations it 
is controlled as a pest. A few muntjac and 
Chinese water deer may have been released 
deliberately from parks, but most of those 
living in the wild are descended from ani- 
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mals that have escaped from parks or zoos. 
Marsh frogs were brought to Britain 
from Europe for use in laboratories, but 
some were released in a Kentish garden in 
1935. Now they are widespread in the area 
of Romney Marsh and have been taken from 
there to various other places, but have not 
established large colonies elsewhere. Small 
colonies of tree frogs and midwife toads 
exist in one or two places. The tree frogs 
were introduced deliberately, the midwife 
toads by accident among imported water 
plants; neither species is likely to spread far 
because the British climate is unsuitable. 
During this century, a number of ani- 
mals have been brought in to be bred in 
captivity for their fur, but some have es- 
caped or been released and have established 
wild colonies. The most successful has been 
the mink, which came from North America 
in the late 1920s and is now well established 
here. The coypu from South America es- 
caped into the wild in the 1930s and became a 
nuisance because of its damage to crops; it 
has now been restricted to parts of East 
Anglia. The musk rat from North America, 
brought in during the 1920s, also damaged 
crops but had been exterminated by 1937. 
Some of the most obnoxious pests — the 
house mouse, black rat and brown rat— were 
brought to this country by accident. The 
house mouse is probably the oldest inhabit- 
ant of the three. It is known to have lived 
here in the Iron Age, before the Romans, 
and may have been brought from Asia and 
the Mediterranean in cargo ships. 
The black rat originated in South-cast 
Asia, where it is known to carry bubonic 


plague through the fleas that live on it. The 
rat came to Britain on trading ships, prob- 
ably in the 11th century. It has now largely 
been replaced by the larger and more adapt- 
able brown rat, which reached Britain from 
Russia, also in ships, probably in the early 
18th century. 


The animals of Ireland 


Even before Britain was cut off from the 
mainland of Europe, the Irish Sea had cut off 
Ireland from Great Britain. Asa result, there 
are fewer types of land animals found in 
Ireland than are present in Britain, and prob- 
ably only eight or nine mammals are native. 

The explanation of how animals did or 
did not get to Ireland is still being debated by 
zoologists. Animals better equipped to 
withstand cold most likely reached Ireland 
before it became surrounded by sea. They 
are the pine marten, stoat, mountain hare, 
otter, fox, badger, red deer, common frog 
and probably the pygmy shrew. The 
hedgehog may be native to Ireland, but it is 
not known for certain. 

Animals that prefer a milder climate—the 
weasel, brown hare and common and water 
shrews — probably spread westwards later 
and could not cross the sea barrier, so never 
reached Ireland. This may also be why Ire- 
land has no moles nor, until recently, any 
voles or snakes. Bank voles were first dis- 
covered in a small area in south-western 
Ireland in 1964, and are now spreading. 
Grass snakes have been seen in Ireland in 
recent years, but how the grass snake or the 
bank vole were introduced is unknown. 


Irish stoats are smaller and darker than 
mainland stoats, and have a more irregular 
line between the dark upper coat and the 
white belly fur. They look rather like a cross 
between mainland stoats and weasels. 


Animals of offshore islands 


The Scottish islands have even fewer native 
species than Ireland. This is because they are 
separated from the mainland by such deep 
water that they were probably isolated even 
before the sea level rose to cut Britain off 
from Europe. 

Otters could have swum to the islands 
and are probably native species. Animals 
such as sheep and red deer, however, are 
more likely to have been introduced deliber- 
ately in the distant past. But the presence of 
small mammals such as mice and shrews, 
and amphibians such as newts, must be due 
to accidental importation. It is likely they 
were transported in prehistoric times with 
loads of peat and thatching materials from 
the mainland, 

Wood mice were already present in Ork- 
ney by the New Stone Age some 5,000 years 
ago, as was the Orkney vole. The vole had 
been brought from somewhere in the 
Mediterranean region. Skeletons of both 
wood mice and voles have been uncovered 
in archaeological digs at New Stone Age 
settlements in Orkney. Later, the Vikings 
distributed wood mice widely among the 
Scottish islands, carried among the provi- 
sions in longboats. In this way also, house 
mice were introduced from Scandinavia. 

White-toothed shrews are found in cer- 


tain of the Channel Islands and Isles of Scilly, 
but nowhere else in Britain. They are com- 
mon in southern and eastern Europe, and it 
was from the Continent that they were car- 
ried to Britain’s most southerly islands, 
probably among imported fodder for farm 
animals, but nobody knows when. 

Many island populations have developed 
from a small number of animals, or even, 
perhaps, a single pregnant female washed 
ashore with wreckage from a ship. 

Because of their isolation from mainland 
animals, and because of different conditions 
in their new surroundings, island animals 
often gradually evolve a slightly different 
form. They become specially adapted to the 
particular conditions found only on their 
island home. 


With no other similar mammals present, 
there is less competition for food, and in the 
absence of predators — the adder and weasel 
for example — they could become larger and 
tamer without risk. This has occurred with 
the Skomer vole, a form of the bank vole 
that has evolved on the island of Skomer off 
the Welsh coast. 

The Orkney vole is also bigger than 
mainland field voles, and many island races 
of wood mice vary somewhat from the 
mainland animals, although not enough to 
be considered a different species. The most 
striking example is the St Kilda mouse, 
found on a remote island of the Hebrides. It 
is nearly twice the size of mainland wood 
mice, and has longer, thicker and greyer fur. 
Despite the differences, however, the fact 
that it will breed with mainland wood mice 
shows that it is of the same species. 
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THE WILD ANIMALS OF BRITAIN 


Native animals REPTILES 
MAMMALS Adder 
Badger Common lizard 
Bank vole Grass snake 
Bats Sand lizard 
Brown hare Slow-worm 
Common Smooth snake 
dormouse 
Common seal Animals introduced 
Common shrew long ago 
Exmoor pony MAMMALS 
Field vole Black rat 
Fox Fallow deer 
Grey seal Feral goat 
Harvest mouse House mouse 
Hedgehog Rabbit 
Mole Soay sheep 
Mountain hare White-toothed shrews 
Otter 
Pine marten Animals introduced 
Polecat within last 300 years 
Pygmy shrew MAMMALS 
Red deer Brown rat 
Red squirrel Chinese water deer 
Stoat Coypu 
Water shrew Fat dormouse 
Water vole Grey squirrel 
Weasel Mink 
Wild cat Muntjac 
Wood mouse Red-necked wallaby 
Yellow-necked Reindeer 
mouse Roe deer 
AMPHIBIANS: Sika deer 
Common frog AMPHIBIANS 
Common newt Edible frog 
Common toad Clawed toad 
Great crested Marsh frog 
newt Midwife toad 
Natterjack toad Pool frog 
Palmate newt Tree frog, 
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Many animals that were once common in 
Britain and Ireland areno longer found here. 
Some died out in comparatively recent 
times. With the development of farming and 
the loss of wild country, there was simply no 
room for them to exist alongside the spread- 
ing human population. 

Others were inhabitants of Britain in the 
long-distant past when the climate was 
either tropical or in the throes of glaciation. 
They fell victim to the changes in climate. 


Animals of the recent past 


Bears and wolves roamed free in Britain 
until several hundred years ago. Brown 
bears were common during Roman times, 
and many were exported for use in wild 
beast shows. But they had died out by the 
early Middle Ages, killed by farmers who 
were concerned for the safety of their flocks 


Wolf Canis lupus 


Wild boar Sus scrofa 
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and herds. They still persist in parts of west- 
ern Europe, although they are now rare. 

Wolves survived in England until about 
1550, and small numbers were still to be 
found in Scotland and Ireland in the 1700s. 
Place-names such as Wolf Hole Crag in the 
Forest of Bowland in Lancashire recall their 
former moorland and mountain haunts. 

Other large carnivores once native to 
Britain were the glutton (or wolverine) and 
the lynx. Ihey probably died out in Britain 
during the Stone Age, some 5,000 or more 
years ago, but still exist in North America 
and the Arctic, the lynx also in a few remote 
parts of Europe. 

Wild boars were once widespread in Bri- 
tain, but died out here in the 17th century. 
Animals of the open woodlands, they 


Brown bear 
Ursus arctos 


gradually disappeared as forests were felled, 
and they were also relentlessly hunted for 
food and sport. They are still common in 
heavily forested areas of continental Europe. 

Britain’s beavers were once prized for 
their valuable fur and also their musk glands, 
which were believed to have medicinal 
properties. There has been no evidence of 
beavers in the wild in Britain since the 12th 
century, but they are recalled in place-names 
such as Beverley in Humberside. The beaver 
is still found in other parts of Europe, but is 
very rare. 

The wild ox, or aurochs, wasa very large 
ancestor of modern cattle and stood 6 ft 
(1-8 m) high at the shoulder. It was probably 
hunted to extinction in Britain during the 
Bronze Age, about 2,500 years ago, al- 
though in Europe it survived until the 17th 
century. The last wild ox died in Poland in 
1627, but smaller animals that resemble it 


Beaver Castor fiber 


closely have been recreated at Munich Zoo, 
Germany, since 1945, by selective breeding. 


Animals of the distant past 


The spotted hyena, which is still common in 
East and South Africa, inhabited Britain 
during a warm period about 150,000 years 
ago. It probably disappeared during a fol- 
lowing cold period, along with other warm- 
climate species, including the elephant, hip- 
popotamus, macaque monkey and lion. 

The giant deer also died out during a cold 
period, becoming extinct some 13,000 years 
ago. It had huge, broad-bladed antlers near- 
ly 12 ft (3-6 m) across, and is known chiefly 
from skeletons found in Irish bogs, which is 
why it is also called the Irish elk. 


Giant deer 
Megaceros giganteus 


Spotted hyena 
Crocuta crocuta 


Cold-climate animals that died out hun- 
dreds of thousands of years ago include the 
cave bear and woolly rhinoceros. The wool- 
ly mammoth, lemming, and arctic fox are 
among those that disappeared from Britain 
at the end of the last Ice Age some 10,000 
years ago. The woolly mammoth is now 
extinct, but well-preserved remains are still 
found deep-frozen in Siberia. 


Evidence of old inhabitants 


Fossil remains of many animals of the past 
are found in caves where they were dragged 


Woolly mammoth 
Elephas primigenius 


BRITAIN'S LOST BEASTS 


by scavengers such as hyenas and cave bears. 
They are often mixed with the remains of 
the scavengers themselves. Some bones are 
discovered during quarrying or archaeologi- 
cal digs — perhaps those of animals that fell 
into rock fissures or crevices now full of 
rocks and debris. Even large animals such as 
elephants seem to have died in this way. 
Some of the larger animals of the past, 
especially elephants and bison, became trap- 
ped in riverside mud as they drank or waded 
in the water. Today their bones are un- 
covered in clay pits. Some animals, mam- 
moths for example, were washed down- 
stream in the meltwater from the ice caps, to 
become buried in riverside sand or gravel 
banks. Their bones are sometimes revealed 
when foundations are dug for new buildings 
in the gravel beds that underlie much of 
central London and other riverside cities. 


Wild ox 
Bos primigenius 
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Wildlife parks, deer parks and rare breed 
farms offer the most certain opportunities of 
seeing animals. In the parks, the animals, 
although captive, wander fairly freely and 
lead more or less natural lives. They are not 
as shy as animals in the wild and their normal 
behaviour can often be observed at length 
from quite close quarters without them be- 
coming alarmed. Parks with wild and 
domestic species, rare breed farms, deer 
parks (p. 310), nature reserves (p. 312) and 
forests and open spaces (p. 313) are listed 
here, as well as some points on the coast 
where you may see seals (p. 314). 


Wildlife parks and rare breed farms 

The animals on display and the opening 
times may be varied without notice. There 
are usually admission charges. For wildlife 
parks, only the British species are listed. 
Many specialise mainly in foreign species. 


Acton Scott Working Farm Museum 
Shropshire. 

3 miles S of Church Stretton, just off A49. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry. 
Open Apr. to Oct. 10-5 daily (10-6 Sun. 
and Bank Holidays). 


Appleby Castle Conservation Centre 
Cumbria. 

12 miles NE from M6, exit 38, by B6260. 

Cattle: White Park, Longhorn. Sheep: Heb- 
ridean, Manx Loghtan, Soay, Shetland. 
Goats: Bagot. Rare geese, ducks, fowl. 
Open Easter, then May to end Sept., daily 
10.30—5. 
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Some places to see animals 


Ashley Countryside Collection Devon, 
20 miles SE of Barnstaple, W off A377 near 
Eggesford Station. 

Forty-eight breeds of sheep, many rare; 
country bygones. 

Open Easter to Oct., Mon., Wed., Sun. 10~ 6, 
extra days in Aug. 


Camperdown Wildlife Centre Tayside. 
At Camperdown Park 4 miles NW of Dundee 
on A923. 

Red and fallow deer, wolves, reindeer, 
beaver, brown bear, lynx, foxes, wild cats, 
badgers, pine martens, polecats, mink, 
weasels, Shetland ponies, Hebridean, Soay, 
Boreray and Jacob sheep. Goats and poultry. 
Open daily 10-8 summer, 10—4.30 winter. 


Chillingham Wild Cattle Park 
Chillingham, Northumberland. 

4 miles E of Wooler, s off B6348. 

Wild white Chillingham cattle in park. 

The cattle park is open to the public but the 
castle is not. For opening times enquire at the 
Warden’s House. Tel. Chatton 250. 


Cholmondeley Castle Gardens Cheshire. 
w of A49 Whitchurch — Tarporley. 

Longhorn and Highland cattle. Many breeds 
of sheep and pigs; other farm animals. 
Open Sun. and Bank Holidays Easter to end 
Sept. 12-6. 


Cotswold Farm Park Guiting Power, 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

Off 84077 5 miles w of Stow-on-the-Wold. 
Sheep: Soay, Shetland, North Ronaldsay, 
Manx Loghtan, Hebridean, Jacob, Castle- 


milk Moorit, Welsh Mountain, Cotswold, 
Herdwick, Whitefaced Woodland, Wen- 
sleydale, Southdown, Oxford Down, Port- 
land, Norfolk Horn. Goats: Bagot, Golden 
Guernsey. Cartle: Longhorn, Highland, 
Polled British White, Belted Galloway, 
White Park, Old Gloucester, Dexter. Pigs: 
Tamworth, Gloucester Old Spot, Oxford 
Sandy and Black. Horses and ponies: Exmoor, 
Shetland, Shire. Rabbits: English Lop. Poul- 
try: geese, ducks, chickens, turkeys. 

Open daily May to Sept. 10.30—6. 


Croxteth Country Park Liverpool. 

In Croxteth Hall Lane, off A580. 

Rare cattle, horses, sheep, pigs and poultry. 
Open daily Easter to end Sept. 11-5. 


Dartmoor Wildlife Park and Falconry 
Centre Devon. 

9 miles NE of Plymouth by A38 and minor 
road branching N to Sparkwell. 

Sika, fallow, roe, red, muntjac and Chinese 
water deer, coypus, foxes, badgers, grey 
squirrels, wild cats, grey seals, adders, grass 
snakes. Ponies. 

Open daily 10 to dusk. 

Domestic Fowl Trust Honeybourne Pas- 
tures, Honeybourne, Evesham, Worcs. 
In Honeybourne village, off 84035, 2 miles N 
of Weston Subedge. 

Croad Tangshan, Dorking, Marans, Buff 
Orpington, Old English Pheasant Fowl, 
Rhode Island Red, Light Sussex, Bronze 
turkey and over 100 other species of poultry. 
Gloucester Old Spot pigs, Jacob and Black 
Welsh Mountain sheep. Shetland ponies 
Open daily except Friday, 10.30—6, 


Easton Farm Park Woodbridge, Suffolk. 


Take A12 E from Wickham Market and in $ 
mile join 81116; Easton is 2 miles w off Bi116. 
Horses and ponies: Suffolk Punch, Shetland. 
Cattle: Highland, White Park, Friesian, 
Heretord, Longhorn, Red Polls. Sheep: Suf- 
folk, Jacob, Wensleydale. Pigs: Large White. 
Goats: British Saanen, Anglo-Nubian, British 
Alpine, British Toggenburg. Pets’ corner, 
with rabbits, ducks, hamsters, peacocks, and 
lambs. 

Open Good Friday to end Sept., daily 10.30—6. 


Farway Countryside Park Holnest Farm, 
Farway, near Colyton, Devon. 

6 miles s of Honiton by A375 and B3174. 
Sheep: Hebridean, Soay, Jacob, Herdwick. 
Cattle: White Park, Highland, Belted Gallo- 
way, Longhorn, Gloucester, Ayrshire, 
Charollais, Limousin, Friesian, Angus, Jersey. 
Horses and ponies: New Forest, Shetland, 
Exmoor, Dartmoor, Highland, Welsh. Pigs: 
Tamworth. Deer: fallow. Goats: Saanen, 
Toggenburg, Bagot, Pygmy. Poultry. 

Open Good Fri. to end Sept., 10-6 daily 
except Sat. 


Glengoulandie Deer Park (see p. 311). 


Godstone Farm Godstone, Surrey. 
Tilburstow Hill Rd, s of Godstone off A22. 
Hill-farm animals, including Shetland 
sheep, Saddleback pigs, Dexter cattle. 
Open daily 10-6. 


Highland Wildlife Park Kincraig. 

7 miles W of Aviemore on B9152. 

Reindeer, red and roe deer, Highland cattle, 
wolves, bears, golden eagles, wild horses, 
feral goats, wild cats, foxes, badgers, pine 
martens, polecats, wild boar, bison, otters, 


Shetland ponies, Soay sheep. 
Open end Mar. to first Sun in Nov. 10-6 or 
14 hours before dusk. 


Leigh Park Gardens Havant, Hampshire. 
On N side of Havant, W of B2149. 

Cattle: British White, Dexter, Gloucester, 
Highland, Longhorn, Welsh Black. Sheep: 
Hebridean, Jacob, Kerry, Manx Loghtan, 
Portland, Scotch Blackface, Shetland Soay, 
Suffolk, Whitefaced Woodland. Pigs: Berk- 
shire, Gloucester Old Spot, Middle White 
Tamworth. Goats: Saanen, Toggenburg, 
Golden Guernsey, Bagot. Poultry. 

Open Easter to end Oct., daily 10—6. 


Linn Park Glasgow. 

Ons outskirts, on E side of Clarkston road. 
Foxes, mink, Shetland, Welsh and other 
ponies; Highland and Dexter cattle. Poultry. 
Open daily. 

Mole Hall Wildlife Park Essex. 


s of Saffron Walden, 2) miles off 81383 (for- 
merly A1t) outside Widdington. 

Ponies, Highland cattle, Soay sheep and 
poultry. Otters, wild cats; red, fallow, sika, 
muntjac and Chinese water deer. 

Open daily 10.30—6.30 or dusk. 


Norfolk Wildlife Park and Pheasant 
Trust Great Witchingham, Norfolk. 

12 miles Nw of Norwich, E of A1067. 

Grey squirrels, coypus, red and Arctic foxes, 
polecats, pine martens, badgers, otters, wild 
cats, common seals, reindeer; fallow, sika, 
red, muntjac and Chinese water deer. 

Open daily 10.30—6 or sunset. 


Otter Trust Earsham, Suffolk. 
1 mile sw of Bungay off A143. 


European and Asian otters; muntjac deer and 
waterfowl may also be seen. 


SOME PLACES TO SEE ANIMALS 


Open Apr. to Nov. 10.30—5.30 or sunset. 


Paradise Park Hayle, Cornwall. 

Take A308 from Hayle; in mile E on to B3302. 
Shetland and Soay sheep, Bagot goats, Tam- 
worth pigs, chinchillas, rabbits. 

Open daily 10 to 6. 


Parke Rare Breeds Farm Devon. 

w from Bovey Tracey on N side of 83344. 
Cattle: White Park, Dexter, Longhorn, 
Gloucester, Highland, Welsh Black. Ponies: 
Exmoor. Sheep: Shetland, Portland, Soay, 
Hebridean, Ryland, Jacob, Manx Loghtan, 
North Ronaldsay, Dartmoor, Swaledale, 
Wensleydale. Pigs: Middle White, Gloucester 
Old Spot, Tamworth, Berkshire, Viet- 
namese, Pot Bellied. Goats: British Toggen- 
burg, Golden Guernsey, Bagot, Anglo- 
Nubian, British Alpine, British Saanen, 
Pygmy. Poultry: many breeds. 

Open Apr. to Oct. daily 10~ 6 or dusk. 


Rare Farm Animals of Hollanden 
Hildenborough, Kent. 

Off A21, on B245 at Hildenborough. 

Eriskay ponies, White Park cattle, Bagot 
goats, rare sheep and cattle. 

Open May to mid Oct., daily 10.30—5.30. 


Riber Castle Wildlife Park Derbyshire. 


At Tansley, 2 miles & of Matlock, on Alders 
Lane Ss off A615. 

Polecats, fallow deer, wild cats, lynxes and 
red-necked wallabies. Cattle: Longhorn, 
White Park, British White. Pigs: Gloucester 
Old Spot, Tamworth, Berkshire. Goats: 
Bagot, Golden Guernsey, Anglo-Nubian, 
Toggenburg. Sheep: Herdwick, Whitefaced 
Woodland, Derbyshire Gritstone, South- 
down, Lincoln Longwool., 
Open 10—7 summer, 10 


4 winter, 
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Tilgate Park Nature Centre Crawley, 
West Sussex. 

2 miles s of Crawley town centre, E of A23 
and N of M23 junction 11. 

White Park cattle, Bagot goats, British Lop 
pigs; Soay, Portland and Boreray sheep. 
Poultry. 

Open Sat. to Thur. 10-7.30 summer; 10-4 
winter (closed winter Bank Holidays). 


Wimpole Home Farm Wimpole, 
Arrington, near Royston, Hertfordshire. 
6 miles N of Royston, just E of A14. 

Cattle: Dexter, White Park, British White, 
Longhorn. Sheep: Hebridean, Leicester Long- 
wool, Portland, Shetland, Soay, Manx 
Loghtan, Large Black. Goats: Bagot, Golden 
Guernsey, Anglo-Nubian. Pigs: Tamworth. 
Poultry. 

Open late Mar. to end Oct., daily except 
Mon. and Fri., 10.30—5. 
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Deer parks 

The opening hours may be varied without 
notice. Where a park adjoins a house, car 
parks may be open only at house visiting 
times and cars may not be allowed in parks. 
There may be admission charges. 


Attingham Park Shropshire. 

4 miles SE of Shrewsbury on N side of A5. 
Fallow deer. 

(NT) Open daily during daylight hours, ex- 
cept Christmas Day. 


Auckland Castle Deer Shelter Bishop 
Auckland, Co. Durham. 
Access from Bishop Auckland market place. 


Roe deer, badgers, foxes, grey squirrels. 
Open daily to 7 in winter, 9 in summer. 


Blair Drummond Safari and Leisure 
Park Central. 

6 miles NW of Stirling on A84; exit 10 off M9. 
Fallow, sika and Pére David's deer. 

Open Apr. to Oct., daily 10-6. 


Bradgate Park Newtown Linford, 
Leicestershire. 

5 miles NW of Leicester by B5327. 
Red and fallow deer. 

Open daily to pedestrians. 


Boughton Monchelsea Place Kent. 

5 miles S of Maidstone via A229 and B2163. 
Fallow deer. 

Open Easter to Oct., Sat., Sun. and Bank 
Holidays; July and August Wed. also. 


Bushy Park Hampton, Surrey. 

w of Kingston upon Thames by A307, oppo- 
site Hampton Court Palace. 

Fallow and red deer. 

Open daily. 


Camperdown Centre (see p. 308). 


Charlecote Park Warwickshire. 

4 miles E of Stratford-upon-A von off N side 
of B4086. 

Fallow and red deer (also Jacob sheep). 

(NT) Open May to Sept., except Mon. and 
Thurs. Apr. and Oct. open weekends and 
Easter. 


Chatsworth Park Derbyshire. 


3 miles NE of Bakewell off A619. 
Fallow and red deer, Open daily. 


Combe Sydenham Park Somerset. 

4 miles $ of Watchet on B3188 at Monksilver, 
Fallow deer (sometimes red from Exmoor). 
Open May to Sept., Mon., Wed., Fri.; July 
and Aug., Mon. to Fri. 1-5. 


Cotswold Wildlife Park Oxfordshire. 
2 miles s of Burford off A361. 

Sika deer (also Jacob sheep). 

Open 10-6 or dusk. 

Cricket St Thomas Wildlife Park near 
Chard, Somerset. 

3 miles E of Chard on A30. 


Fallow, red and sika deer. 
Open 10-6 summer, 10-5 winter. 


Culzean Country Park Strathclyde. 


12 miles sw of Ayr off A719. 

Roe and red deer. 

Open Apr. 1 to Sept. 30, daily 10-6, 
October daily 10-4. 


Dartmoor Wildlife Park (see p. 308). 


Dunham Massey Park Cheshire. 


3 miles w of Altrincham off A56, 
Fallow deer. 


(NT) Open always. 


Dyrham Park near Bath, Avon. 

8 miles N of Bath w off A46. 

Fallow deer. 

(NT) Open daily 12—6 or sunset if earlier. 


Eastnor Castle Estate Hereford & 
Worcester. 

4 miles SE of Ledbury by A43s. 

Red deer. 

Deer park open daily from dawn until dusk. 


Farway Countryside Park (see p. 309). 


Glengoulandie Deer Park Tayside. 

Nw of Aberfeldy on road between Weem 
and Tummiel Bridge. Near Pitlochry. 

Red and fallow deer. Also Highland cattle, 
Soay and Jacob sheep. 

Open Easter to end Sept. 9 to two hours 
before dusk. 


Hampton Court Home Park Surrey. 
Beside River Thames by Hampton Court 
Bridge; entrance also at Kingston Bridge. 
Fallow deer. Open daily. 


Holker Hall Cark, Cumbria. 

17 miles Sw of Kendal via A590 from Levens, 
then 85277. 

Fallow deer. 

Open Easter Sun, to end Oct., daily except 
Sat., 10.30-6. 


Holkham Park Wells, Norfolk. 

2 miles W of Wells-next-the-Sea on A149. 
Fallow deer. Open daily. 

Hopetoun House South Queensferry, 
Lothian. 


2 miles W of Forth Bridge off A904, 
Fallow and red deer, also Hebridean sheep. 
Open May to Sept. inclusive, daily 11—5.2 


Howletts Zoo Park Bekesbourne, Kent. 
3 miles SE of Canterbury, just off A2. 

Axis deer and other foreign species of deer. 
Open 10-5 daily except Christmas Day. 


Kilverstone Wildlife Park Norfolk. 


4 miles NE of Thetford off Att. 
Fallow, sika and Chinese water deer. 
Open 105.30 or dusk. 


Knebworth Park Hertfordshire. 


1 mile s of Stevenage, just sw of A1(M) 
Stevenage exit. 

Red and sika deer 

Open Apr. to Sept. daily, 11 —5.30. October, 
Sun. only. 

Pedestrian footpath open daily. 


Knole Park Sevenoaks, Kent. 

Ats end of Sevenoaks, off F side of A225. 
Fallow and sika deer. 

(NT) Open Apr. to end Nov., Wed. to Sat. 


and Good Fri., Bank Holiday Mon., 11—5, 


Sun, 2—5. Pedestrian footpath open daily. 


Levens Hall Park near Kendal, Cumbria. 


4 miles S of Kendal off A6. 
Fallow deer. Also Bagot goats. Open daily. 


London parks with small fallow deer 
enclosures 

Battersea Park swsa. 

Clissold Park, Stoke Newington N16. 
Golders Hill Park, Golders.Green NW3. 
Greenwich Park sEi0. 

Maryon Wilson Park, Charlton se7. 
Victoria Park £9. 


Lough Key Forest Park Boyle, Co. 
Roscommon, Republic of Ireland. 


3 miles E of Boyle on Carrick road. 
Fallow deer enclosure. Open daily. 


SOME PLACES TO SEE ANIMALS 


Lyme Park Disley, Cheshire. 

61 miles SE of Stockport on § side of Ao. 

Red deer. (NT) Open daily. 

Margam Country Park West Glamorgan. 
2 miles SE of Port Talbor off A48 between 
Margam and Pyle, Junction 38, M4. 

Fallow deer, foxes, grey squirrels, Glamor- 
gan cattle, Iron Age pigs, ponies, sheep. 
Open Apr. to Sept., Tues., Sun. 10.30-8; 
Oct. to Mar., Wed., Sun., 10.30 to one hour 
before sunset. 

Marwell Zoological Park Hampshire 

7 miles S of Winchester off 4333. 

Hog, sika, muntjac, axis and Pére David's. 
Open 10—5 summer; 10—dusk winter 
Normanby Park Lincolnshire. 

3 miles N of Scunthorpe by 81430. 

Red and fallow deer. Open daily. 
Parkanaur Forest Park Dungannon, Co. 
Tyrone, Northern Ireland. 

On sw side of Lough Neagh. 

Fallow deer. 

Visiting details from local Forest Service. 


Petworth Park Petworth, West Sussex. 


51 miles & of Midhurst on A272. 
Fallow and red deer. 
Open daily 9 to sunset. 


Phoenix Park Dublin, Republic of 
Ireland. 

On Nw side of city off Conyngham Road. 
Fallow deer. Open daily. 

Port Lympne Zoo Park Kent. 


8 miles SE of Ashford just s of A20; exit 11 off 
M20. Near Hythe. 

Axis deer and other foreign species of deer. 
Open daily 10-5 except Christmas Day. 
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Powderham Park Powderham, Devon. 
6 miles $§ of Exeter off A379. 
Fallow deer. Open end May to early Sept. 


Randalstown Forest Randalstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 

2 miles SW of Randalstown on minor road to 
Staffordstown. 

Fallow, red and sika deer. Open daily. 
Richmond Park Richmond-upon- 
Thames, Surrey. 

Entrances in Richmond, Sheen, Roehamp- 
ton, Ham, and off A308. 

Fallow and red deer. Open daily. 


St Osyth’s Priory St Osyth, Essex. 

4 miles W of Clacton on Sea off 81027. 

Red and fallow deer. 

Park not open to public, but is overlooked 
by gardens open May to Sept., daily 10-5. 


Sewerby Park Bridlington, Humberside. 


4 miles NE of Bridlington off 81255. 
Sika deer. Open daily. 


Spetchley Park Hereford & Worcester. 

34 miles E from Worcester via A422. 

Fallow and red deer 

Open Apr. to Sept., weekdays except Sat., 
11-5, Sun., Bank Holidays 11-6. 


Spring Hill Wildfowl Park East Sussex. 
4 miles § of East Grinstead on A22. 
Wallabies, goats. Open daily 10—6. 
Stonor Park Oxfordshire. 


5 miles N of Henley-on-Thames via A423 and 
B480. 

Fallow deer. 

Open Apr. to Sept., Wed., Thur., Sun. 
2-5.30; Sat. also during Aug. 
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Studley Royal Park North Yorkshire. 

By Fountains Abbey, on a minor road s 
from 6265, 3 miles W of Ripon. 

Red, sika and fallow deer. Open daily. 


Tatton Park Knutsford, Cheshire. 
4 miles N of Knutsford off A556. 

Fallow and red d 
(NT) Open daily except Christmas Day. 


Waddesdon Manor Buckinghamshire. 


6 miles NW of Aylesbury on A41. 
Sika deer. (NT) Open Wed. to Sun. 


Weston Park Shifnal, Shropshire. 

On as, 7 miles w of Gailey (A5/Me junction). 
Fallow deer. 

Open Bank Holidays Easter to Sept.; Apr., 
May, Sept. weekends only; June to Aug. 
Tues. to Thur. and weekends. 


Whipsnade Park Zoo Bedfordshire. 


Ww of A5 off Mi (exit 9) Harpenden-Dunstable, 


off B4540. 

Fallow (menil and black), red, sika, muntjac 
and Chinese water deer. Also foreign deer 
species including Axis and Pére David's 
deer, and red-necked wallabies. 

Open Mar. to Oct. weekends 10—7, Mon. to 
Fri. 10—6. 


Woburn Park Woburn, Bedfordshire. 


6 miles N of Leighton Buzzard by A418; exit 13 
from M1. 

Fallow, sika, red, muntjac, Chinese water 
deer. Also Axis, Pére David's and other 
species of foreign deer. (Also black varieties 
of grey squirrel.) Closed Nov. to end Jan. 


Wollaton Hall Nottinghamshire. 


On A609 on western edge of Nottingham. 
Red and fallow deer. Open daily. 


Nature reserves 

There are many nature reserves where wild 
animals may be seen, with patience and 
good fortune. Most wild animals are shy, 
and many are at their least active in the 
daytime. Nature reserves are primarily in- 
tended for the conservation and study of 
wildlife, but visitors may be allowed. Al- 
ways keep to marked footpaths and do not 
enter fenced-off areas. The reserves listed are 
Open to visitors but parties should make 
arrangements with the warden. At some 
reserves an entrance fee is payable. 

National Nature Reserves (marked NNR) 
are administered by the Nature Conserv- 
ancy Council (p. 315). National Trust prop 
erties are marked NT or NTS (National Trust 
for Scotland). Other reserves are adminis- 
tered either by the local government author- 
ity or national or local naturalists’ trusts. 


Ainsdale Sand Dunes NNR Lancashire. 
smiles N of Formby off A565 Southport road. 
Sand lizards, common lizards, natterjack 
toads, red squirrels, voles, shrews. 
Ashridge Estate (NT) Hertfordshire. 

4 miles N of Berkhamsted on B4506. 

Fallow and muntjac deer. 

Beinn Eighe NNR Highland. 

1 mile sw of Kinlochewe on A896. 

Pine martens, wild cats, red and roe deer. 
Bridestones Moor (NT) North Yorkshire. 


6 miles NE of Pickering by A170, then minor 
road N from Thornton Dale. 
Foxes and badgers. 


Brodick Country Park and Goat Fell 
(NTS) Isle of Arran, Strathclyde. 


2 miles N of Brodick. Red deer. 


Brownsea Island (NT) Dorset. 

Reached by boat from Poole. 

Red squirrels, sika deer. 

Cairngorms NNR Highland/Grampian. 
10 miles SE of Aviemore. 

Red and roe deer, reindeer, wild cats, red 
squirrels, mountain hares. 

Cwm Idwal NNR Gwynedd. 

5 miles w of Capel Curig by A5. 

Feral goats. 

Ebbor Gorge NNR Somerset. 

3 miles NW of Wells, E off A371. 

Badgers and foxes 

Garbutt Wood Sutton Bank, Cleveland. 
4 miles E of Thirsk on A170. 

Red, roe and fallow deer; foxes, badgers, 
brown hares, lizards, slow-worms, adders. 
Gibraltar Point Lincolnshire. 

4 miles § of Skegness by minor road. 
Common seals, rabbits. 

Glen Coe and Dalness (NTS) Highland. 
Access from A82 E of Glencoe. 

Red deer, wild cats. 

Glen Muick and Lochnagar Wildlife 
Reserve Grampian and Tayside. 

Ss from Ballater along minor road off B976. 
Red deer, red squirrels, mountain hares. 


Grey Mare’s Tail (NTS) Annandale, 
Dumf./Gall. 


Spectacular 200 ft (60 m) waterfall 10 miles 
NE of Moffat off A708. Feral goats. 
Hatfield Forest (NT) Essex. 


3 miles E of Bishop's Stortford on A120, 
Fallow deer, badgers and foxes. 


Inkpen Common Berkshire. 


8 miles sw of Newbury via A4 and minor 
roads through Kintbury and Inkpen. 
Adders, common lizards. 


Inverpolly NNR Highland. 

12 miles N of Ullapool, to w of A835. 
Red deer, pine martens and wild cats. 
Kintail and Morvich (NTS) Highland. 


16 miles E of Kyle of Lochalsh, N of A87. 
Red deer and feral goats. 


Lundy Island (NT) Devon. 
By boat from Ilfracombe, Tenby, Bideford. 
Sika deer, Soay sheep, feral goats, grey scals. 


Rhum NNR Highland. 

Reached by boat from Mallaig on A830. 

Red deer, ponies, Highland cattle, feral 
goats, grey seals. 


Rye House Marsh observation hide Lea 
Valley Park, Hertfordshire. 

14 miles E of Hoddesdon, alongside River 
Lea. Harvest mice. 

Studland Heath NNR Dorset. 


4 mile N of Studland, reached by toll road. 
Studland is 4 miles N of Swanage. 
Common lizards, slow-worms, 
lizards, grass snakes and adders. 


Torridon (NTS) Highland. 
6 miles E of Shieldaig, off A896. 
Red deer, wild cats, pine martens. 


sand 


Warburg Reserve Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxfordshire. 

3 miles W of Henley on A423, near Bix. 
Badgers, fallow and muntjac deer, adders, 
grass snakes, slow-worms. 


SOME PLACES TO SEE ANIMALS 


Forests and open spaces 

Wild animals are present in forests and 
woodlands, and also open spaces such as 
hills and moors, but do not trespass on 
private land within these areas. The Forestry 
Commission provides information centres, 
nature trails and picnic places for the use of 
the public and there are observation hides in 
some forests. 


Affric Forest Highland. 

Leave A831 at Cannich and follow road to 
Fasnakyle Power Stn. T rt into Glen Affric. 

Red and roe deer, pine martens, wild cats, 
otters. 

Alice Holt Forest Hants./Surrey. 


E off A325 4 miles S of Farnham. 
Roe deer. 


Argyll Forest Park Strathclyde. 

w of Arrochar on w side of Loch Long. 

Roe and red deer, otters, foxes, badgers, 
stoats, weasels, wild cats, mountain hares. 


Brechfa Forest Dyfed. 

NE of Carmarthen astride B4310, off A40. 
Polecats, red squirrels, foxes, badgers, 
Brendon Hills Somerset. 


s of Minehead between A396, B3190. 
Red and roe deer. 


Cannock Chase Staffordshire. 

N of Cannock. Access from A34, A51, A460. 
Fallow deer, red squirrels, bats. Observa- 
tion tower available. 


Coed-y-Brenin Forest Gwynedd. 

N of Dolgellau, astride A470. 

Fallow deer, red squirrels, pine martens, 
polecats, foxes, brown hares, voles. 
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Dalby Forest North Yorks. 


NE of Thornton Dale to E of A169, 

Roe deer, foxes, badgers, brown hares, 
water voles, wood mice, long-cared and 
pipistrelle bats, lizards, adders, 


Dartmoor Devon. 

S of A30 Exeter—Launceston, astride B3212. 
Dartmoor ponies, foxes, badgers, mink, fal- 
low deer, rabbits, common lizards, adders. 


Exmoor Devon and Somerset. 


N of A361 Barnstaple—Taunton, astride B3223. 


Red deer, Exmoor ponies, foxes, stoats. 


Forest of Dean Gloucestershire. 


s of Ross-on-Wye astride A4i36, B4431, B4226. 
Fallow deer, badgers, foxes. 


Galloway Forest Park Dumf./Gall. 


8 miles NW of Newton Stewart, F off A714, 
Red and roe deer. Feral goats. 


Glen More Forest Park Highland. 


Off A9E of Aviemore, along B9152. 
Reindeer, red and roe deer, wild cats, bad- 
gers, foxes, red squirrels, mountain hares. 


Grizedale Forest Cumbria. 

3 miles Ss of Hawkshead on 85285, between 
Coniston Water and Windermere. 

Red and roe deer. Observation hide. 


Gwydyr Forest Gwynedd. 

To E of 85106 Betws-y-coed—Llanwrst road. 
Polecats, red squirrels, foxes, badgers, 
stoats, weasels, brown hares, lizards. 


Inchnacardoch Moor Highland. 


Off Ag2at Fort Augustus; signs Auchterawe. 
Roe and red deer, red squirrels, pine mar- 
tens. (Forest walk.) 
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Inverliever Forest Strathclyde. 
NE of Ford on B840 on W side of Loch Awe. 
Red and roe deer, badgers, wild cats. 


New Forest Hampshire. 

w of Southampton, astride A31 and A35. 
New Forest ponies; fallow, red, sika and roe 
deer; foxes, badgers, toads, adders, lizards, 
bats, grey squirrels, moles, voles, shrews. 


Parkhurst Forest Isle of Wight. 
s of Cowes, W off A3020. 
Red squirrels. 


Quantock Hills Somerset. 
SE of Watchet between A358 and A39. 
Exmoor ponies, red deer, foxes, rabbits. 


Queen Elizabeth Forest Park Central. 


On E side of Loch Lomond N of Drymen. 
Red and roe deer, feral goats, stoats, brown 
hares, mountain hares, otters, badgers, moles, 
foxes, weasels, voles, shrews, wood mice, 
lizards, adders, frogs, toads, newts. 


Rannoch Forest Tayside. 


On S side of Loch Rannoch. 
Red squirrels, wild cats, badgers, foxes. 


Rheola Forest Dyfed. 
6 miles NE of Neath astride A465. Red squir- 
rels, polecats, otters. 


Salcey Forest Northamptonshire. 


6 miles s of Northampton to W of B526. 
Muntjac and fallow deer. 


Thetford Forest Norfolk. 


Ww and NW of Thetford on w side of A134. 
Red, roe and muntjac deer, red squirrels, 
foxes, brown hares, rabbits, shrews, voles, 
wood mice, stoats, weasels. 


Tummel Forest Tayside. 

Mainly on N side of Loch Tummel. 

Red and roe deer, red squirrels, wild cats, 
badgers, foxes. 


Twyi Forest Dyfed/Powys. 


N of Llandovery, to W of A483 
Red squirrels, polecats, foxes, badgers. 


Wark Forest Northumberland. 


w of Wark on 86320. 
Roe deer. 


Where to see seals 

Seals can be seen at several points round the 
coast, more often from boats on trips to 
offshore islets than from mainland view- 
points. Likely areas are: 


Common seals 


Gibraltar Point Lincolnshire (see p. 313) 
Scolt Head Island north Norfolk 

Blakeney Point north Norfolk 

Scroby Sands off Great Yarmouth, Norfolk 
(grey seals also) 


Grey seals 


‘Seal islands’ off St Ives, Cornwall, and Lleyn 
Peninsula, Gwynedd (boat trips) 

Godrevy Peninsula Cornwall 

Portreath Cornwall 

Lydstep Headland east of Tenby 

Marloes, Skokholm and Skomer islands near 
Milford Haven, Dyfed 

Dinas Head near Fishguard, Dyfed 

Ramsey Island near St David’s, Dyfed 

Calf of Man Isle of Man 

Strangford Lough Co. Down 

Scotland’s west coast and islands 

Dunnett Head viewpoint between Thurso and 
John o’ Groats 

Farne Islands Northumberland 


Useful addresses 


BRITISH DEER SOCIETY Church Farm, Lower 
Basildon, Reading, Berkshire =RG89NH. 
Promotes the study of deer and their man- 
agement, conservation and population con- 
trol. 


BRITISH HERPETOLOGICAL SOCIETY c/o Zo0- 
logical Society of London, Regent's Park, 
London Nwi 4ry, A learned society for the 
scientific study of reptiles and amphibians. 


BRITISH NATURALISTS’ ASSOCIATION c/o J. 
Pearton, 48 Russell Way, Higham Ferrers, Nor- 
thampton NN98EJ. The parent body of local 
naturalists’ organisations; branches organise 
meetings, lectures, rambles and so on. 


BRITISH TRUST FOR CONSERVATION VOLUN- 
TEERS 36 St Mary's Street, Wallingford, Ox- 
fordshire OX100EU. Involves volunteers of all 
ages in practical conservation work in local 
groups throughout England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland. 


FAUNA AND FLORA PRESERVATION SOCIETY 
c/o Zoological Society of London, Regent’s Park, 
London NW1 4RY. Promotes the conservation 
of wildlife throughout the world. Takes 
special interest in conserving British bats 
and has a full-time Bat Officer. 


HELD STUDIES COUNCIL Information office: 
Preston Montford, Montford Bridge, Shrews- 
bury sy41HW. Encourages field work and 
research in all branches of knowledge con- 
cerned with outdoors, There are many 
courses at the council's residential centres. 


MAMMAL CONSERVATION TRUST LTD c/o Dr 
Oliver Dansie, The Chapel, 2 Hobbs Hill, 
Welwyn, Herts. ALo9ps. Undertakes mam- 
mal management and conservation projects. 


MAMMAL SOCIETY 141 Newmarket Road, Cam- 
bridge CB58HA. Stimulates and coordinates 
the study of mammals; publishes a journal 
Mammal Review, scientific notes and book- 
lets; organises lectures, conferences; runs a 
youth group. 


NATIONAL TRUST for Places of Historic In- 
terest or Natural Beauty, 36 Queen Anne's 
Gate, London Swit 9AS. Publishes a list of 
properties in England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland. Many are stretches of countryside 
of interest to naturalists. 


AN TAISCE (NATIONAL TRUST FOR 
IRELAND) Tailors’ Hall, Back Lane, Dublin 8. 
Publishes a list of its properties, which include 
areas of interest to naturalists. 


NATIONAL TRUST FOR SCOTLAND 5 Charlotte 
Square, Edinburgh £H24DU. Publishes a list of 
its properties open to the public. These in- 
clude large tracts of interest to naturalists. 


NATURE CONSERVANCY COUNCIL North- 
minster House, Northminster, Peterborough, 
Cambs. Promotes nature conservation in 
Great Britain; advises on wildlife conserva- 
tion; selects, establishes and manages 
National Nature Reserves. Issues licences for 
exemption from the provision of the Wildlife 
and Countryside Act 1981. Publishes leaflets, 
booklets, etc. 


RARE BREEDS SURVIVAL TRUST 4th Street, 
National Agricultural Centre, Stoneleigh Park, 
Kenilworth, Warwickshire. Promotes the con- 
servation of rare breeds of British farm 
animals. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR NATURE CONSERVA- 
TION The Green, Nettleham, Lincoln LN22NR. 
The parent body of 46 local Nature Conser- 
vation Trusts which own and manage nature 
reserves. Also a joint sponsor of the young 
people's club WATCH. 


SCOTTISH CONSERVATION PROJECTS TRUST 
70 Main Street, Doune, Perthshire. Organises 
volunteer groups to undertake specific con- 
servation tasks. 


SCOTTISH FIELD STUDIES ASSOCIATION Cuth- 
bertson, Provan & Strong, 34 West George 
Street, Glasgow G2.1DH or Enochdu, Blair- 
gowrie, Perthshire. An educational body set 
up to provide teachers, students and the 
amateur with opportunities to increase their 
knowledge of countryside topics. 


SCOTTISH WILDLIFE TRUST 25 Johnstone Ter- 
race, Edinburgh E11 2NH. Concerned with the 
conservation of all types of wildlife and their 
habitats in Scotland. Establishes and man- 
ages wildlife reserves, conducts surveys, ad- 
vises on wildlife management and planning 
in the countryside. 


WORLD WILDLIFE FUND Panda House, 11-13 
Ockford Road, Godalming, Surrey GU7 1QU. 
Increasingly concerned with projects to con- 
serve British species. 
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box 301 
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hibernation 24 
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Bat species (continued) 

Noctule 192 

Pipistrelle 191 
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Blind-worm 229 
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Border Collie 282 
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British Alpine goat 277 
British Friesian cattle 246 
British Lop pig 273 

British Milksheep 260 
British Saanen goat 276 
British Saddleback pig 271 
British Toggenburg goat 277 
British White cattle 249 
Bronzeturkey 281 

Brown bear 306 

Brownhare 171 

Brownrat 133 

Bufo bufo 211 

calamita 213 


Capreolus capreolus 76, 78-79, 95 
Carnivores 6, 14 

Caspian pony 290 

Cat 


eyes, whiskers 16 
grooming 12 
skull 243 

tracks 241 


Cat species 

feral 43 

wild 41 
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milk production 22 
rarebreeds 254 
Cattle breeds 
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Beef Shorthorn 252 
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British Friesian 246 
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Devon 253 

Dexter 252 
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Guernsey 253 
Hereford 250 
Highland 245 

Irish Moyled 254 
Jersey 247 

Kerry 254 
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Shetland 255 

Simmental 252 
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Sussex 252 
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White Park 255 

Cervus elaphus 77-79, 87 
nippon 77-79, 91 
Charolais cattle 253 
Chester White pig 273 
Cheviot sheep 265 
Chewingthecud 14 
Chinese goose 280 

Chinese water deer 101 
Clawedtoad 7 

Clethrionomys glareolus 123,149 
Cleveland Bay horse 291 


Clun Forestsheep 263 
Clydesdale horse 290 
Colbred sheep 262 
Commondormouse 161 
Common frog 207 
Commonlizard 225 
Common long-cared bat 197 
Common (orsmooth) newt 215 
Commonseal 69 
Common shrew 125 
Commontoad 211 
Connemara pony 290 
Coronella austriaca 221 
Cotswold sheep 266 
Coypu 165 

body structure 8, 12 
tracks 166 
CroadLangshanfow! 280 
Crocidura russula 123,130 
suaveolens 123,131 
Cross-breeding 22 


Dairy Shorthorn cattle 248 
Dalesbred sheep 264 
Dalespony 289 

Dama dama 77-79, 83 
Dartmoor pony 292 
Dartmoor sheep 262 
Daubenton's bat 203 
Deer 

antler growth 80-81 
breeding 22 

forest living 96 
look-alike summer 76-77 
look-alike winter 78-79 
parks 310-312 

scent 18 

skull 243 
tracksandsigns 232, 238-41 
Deer species 

Axis 102 

Chinese water 101 
Fallow 83,84 

Muntjac 99 

Pére David’s 103 

Red 87,88 

Reindeer 93 

Roe 95 

Sika 91 


Delayed implantation 22 


Derbyshire Gritstone sheep 264 
Devon and Cornwall Longwool 


sheep 262 
Devon cattle 253 
Devon Closewool sheep 263 
Dexter cattle 252 
Dog 
scent 18 
tracks 240-1 
Dog breeds 
Alsatian 287 
Bloodhound 287 
Border Collie 282 
Foxhound 286 
Fox Terrier 287 
Golden Retriever 287 
Greyhound 286 
Irish Wolfhound 286 
Labrador Retriever 287 
Newfoundland 283 
Old English Sheepdog 286 
Springer Spaniel 287 
Dorking fowl 281 
Dormouse species 
Common 161 
Fat 163 
Dorset Hornsheep 263 
Duck breeds 
Aylesbury 281 
Indian Runner 281 
Muscovy 281 
Duroc pig 273 


Ears 20 

Embden goose 279 
English goat 277 
Eptesicus serotinus 188, 195 
Erinaceus europaeus 117 
Eriskay pony 290 
Exmoor Horn sheep 265 
Exmoor pony 75 

Eyes 16 


Fallow deer 83,85 
Fat dormouse 163 
Felis sylvestris. 41 
Fell pony 291 
Feralcat 43 


Feral goat 105 
Ferret 56,61 
Fieldvole 151 
Flehmen 19 
Footprints, preserving 298 


Forests and open spaces 313-14 


Fow! breeds 

Buff Orpington 280 
Croad Langshan 280 
Dorking 281 
IndianGame 281 
Light Sussex 281 
Marans 281 

Old EnglishGame 278 
Old English Pheasant 280 
Rhode Island Red 280 
ScotsGrey 280 
White Leghorn 280 
Fox 35-39 

calling 20 

moulting 8 

skull 243 
town-living 38-39 


tracksandsigns 232, 235, 240 


Foxhound 286 
Fox Terrier 287 
Friesian cattle 246 
Frog 

ears 20 
ponds 217 
skin 8 

Frog species 
Common 207 
Edible 208 
Marsh 209 
Pool 7 

Tree 208 
Fur, moulting 8 


Galloway cattle 251 
Garden pond 216 

Gerbil, Mongolian 168 
Giantdeer 307 

Glisglis 163 

Gloucester cattle 254 
Gloucester Old Spot pig 272 
Glutton 306 

Goat 

feral 105 


Goat breeds 
Anglo-Nubian 275 
Angora 277 
Bagot 276 
British Alpine 277 
British Saanen 276 
British Toggenburg 277 
English 277 
Golden Guernsey 276 
Saanen 274 
Toggenburg 276 

Golden Retriever 287 

Goose breeds 
Chinese 280 
Embden 279 
Toulouse 280 

Grasssnake 223 

Great-crested newt 214 

Greater horseshoe bat 187 

Greyhound 286 

Grey long-eared bat 196 

Grey seal 71,73 

Grey squirrel 157, 158 

Guernsey cattle 253 


Halichoerus grypus 7) 
Hampshire Down sheep 263 
Hampshire pig 273 
Hamster,Golden 169 
Hare species 

Blue 173 

Brown 171 

Mountain 173,175 
Harvest mouse 136 
nests 121 

Hearing 20 

Hebridean sheep 267 
Hedgehog 117,118 
hibernation 24, 121 
tracksandsigns 238 
Hedgerows in winter 120 
Herbivores 6, 14 
Herdwick sheep 268 
Hereford cattle 250 
Highland cattle 245 
Homerange 299 

Horse 

forelimb structure 10,12 
hairs 233 
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Horse breeds 

Cleveland Bay 291 
Clydesdale 290 

Shire 288 

Suffolk 291 
WelshCob 290 
House mouse 139 
Hydropotes inermis 76,101 
Hylaarborea 208 
Hystrix cristata 168 


Indian Game fowl 281 
Indian Runner duck 281 
Insectivores 6,14 
Introduced species 303, 304 
Ireland, animals of 304 
Irishelk 307 

Irish Moyled cattle 254 
Irish Wolfhound 286 
Islandanimals 306 


Jacob sheep 261 
Jersey cattle 247 


Kerry cattle 254 
Kerry Hillsheep 263 


Labrador Retriever 287 
Lacerta agilis_ 227 
vivipara 225 
Lanark sheep 257 
Landrace pig 272 
Large Black pig 272 
Large White pig 270 
Law and wildlife 300 
Leicester Longwool sheep 266 
Leisler's bac 193 

Lepus capensis 171 
timidus 

Lesser horseshoe bat 185, 
Light Sussex fowl 281 
Limousin cattle 255 
Lincoln Longwool sheep 267 
Lincoln Red cattle 252 
Lizard 

basking 231 

Lizard species 

Common 225 

Sand 227 
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Longhorn cattle 254 
Lonk sheep 264 
Lost beasts 306 
Lutraluira 51 

Lynx 306 


Macropus rufogriseus 109 
Mammals 6, 8, 10, 14, 22 
Manx Loghtan sheep 266 
Marsh frog 209 
Martes martes 59 
Melesmeles 45 
Meriones unguiculatus 168 
Mesocricetus auratus 169 
Micromys minutus 122,137 
Microtus agrestis 123,151 
arvalis 150 
Middle White pig 273 
Mink 63 

droppings 237 

tracks 166, 237 
Mole 111,112 

activity pattern 24 
road vergehabitat 114 
tracks 236 
Motor roads as highways and 
havens 114 
Mountain hare 173 
Mountain-side mammals 175 
Mouse-eared bat 200 
Mouse identification 122 
Mouse species 

Harvest 137 

House 139 
Long-tailed field 141 
WestIndian 169 
Wood 141 
Yellow-necked 145 
Muntiacus reevesi 99 
Muntjac 99 
Muscardinus avellanarius 123,161 
Muscovy duck 281 
Muskrat 168 
Mus musculus 122,139 
Mustela erminea 65 
nivalis 67 

putorius 61 

vison 63 

Myocastor coypus 165 
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Myotis bechsteini 201 


daubentoni 203 
myotis 200 
mystacinus 202 
nattereri 199 


Native species 303, 305 
Natrix natrix 223 
Natterer’s bat 199 
Natterjack toad 213 
Nature reserves 312-13 
Neomys fodiens 123,129 
New Forest pony 74 
Newfoundland dog 283 
Newt species 


Common 215 
Great-crested 214 
Palmate 214 


Newton Stewart sheep 257 
Noctulebat 192 

North Country Cheviot sheep 265 
North Ronaldsay sheep 266 
Nyctalus leisleri 193 


noctula 192 


Nyctomys sumichastri 169 


Old English Game fowl 278 
Old English Pheasant fowl! 280 
Old English Sheepdog 286 
Omnivores 6,14 

Ondatra zibethicus 169 
Oryctolagus cuniculus 177 

Otter 51-55 


signs, tracks 237 


Oxford Down sheep 267 


Pére David’s deer 103 

Phoca vitulina 69 
Photographing wild animals 297 
Piétrain pig 273 

Pig 


cross-breeding 22 


Pig breeds 


Berkshire 272 
BritishLop 273 

British Saddleback 271 
Chester White 273 
Duroc 273 

Gloucester Old Spot 272 
Hampshire 273 


Pig breeds (continued) 
Landrace 272 
Large Black 272 
Large White 270 
Middle White 273 
Piétrain 273 
Tamworth 273 
Welsh 272 

Pine marten 59 

Pipistrelle bat 191 

Pipistrellus pipistrellus 191 

Plecotus auritus 197 
austriacus 196 

Polecat 61 

Polecat-ferret 56, 61 

Ponds, garden 216 

Pony breeds 
Caspian 290 
Connemara 290 
Dales 289 
Dartmoor 293 
Eriskay 290 
Exmoor 75 
Fell 291 
Highland 291 
New Forest 74 
Shetland 290 
Spotted 291 
Welsh Mountain 291 

Pool frog 7 

Porcupine, Crested 168 

Portlandsheep 266 

Predators 
hearing 21 
vision 17 

Pygmy shrew 127 


Rabbit 177-9 
chinning 18 
droppings 241 
effectonlandscape 180-1 
feeding habits 178, 180 
skeleton 242, 243 
tracksandsigns 233, 235, 240 
Radnorsheep 264 
Rana esculenta 208 
ridibunda 209 
temporaria 207 
Rangifertarandus 93 


Rare breed farms 308-10 
Rat 

identification 122 
skull 243 

tracksand signs 235, 236 
Rat species 

Black 135 

Brown 133 

Musk 169 

Ship 135 
Rattus norvegicus 133 
rattus 135 
Ratufa indica 168 
Reddeer 87,88 
Red-necked wallaby 109 
Red Poll cattle 255 

Red squirrel 153, 154 
Reindeer 93 

Reptiles 6,8, 22, 230 
Rhinolophus ferrumequinum 187 
hipposideros 185 

Rhode Island Red fowl! 280. 
Rodents 

alien 168 

teeth 14 

Roedeer 95,96 
Romagnola cattle 255 
Romney sheep 262 
Rough Fellsheep 264 
Ryeland sheep 267 


Saanen goat 274 
StKilda mouse 306 
Sand lizard 227 
Scent 18 
Sciurus carolinensis 157 
vulgaris 153 
Scots Grey fowl 280 
Scottish Blackface sheep 257 
Seal 

activity pattern 24 
breeding colony 73 
forelimb structure 10 
skin 8 

wheretosee 314 
Seal species 

Atlantic 71 
Common 69 

Grey 71,73 


Serotine bat 195 

Sheep 
downand grassland breeds 263 
effectonlandscape 284 
foreleg structure 10 
hilland mountain breeds 264 
longwool and crossing, 


breeds 262 
rare breeds 266 
skull 243 


social behaviour 25 
tracksandsigns 232 
wool 8 
Sheep breeds 

Beulah Specklefaced 265 
Black Welsh Mountain 263 
Bluefaced Leicester 262 
Border Leicester 262 
British Milksheep 260 
Cheviot 265 

Clun Forest 263 
Colbred 262 

Cotswold 266 
Dalesbred 264 
Dartmoor 262 
Derbyshire Gritstone 264 
Devon and Cornwall Longwool 

262 

Devon Closewool 263 
Dorset Down 263 
Dorset Horn 263 
ExmoorHorn 265 
Hampshire Down 263 
Hebridean 267 
Herdwick 268 

Jacob 261 

Kerry Hill 263 

Leicester Longwool 266 
Lincoln Longwool 267 
Lonk 264 

Manx Loghtan 266 
North Country Cheviot 265 
North Ronaldsay 266 
OxfordDown 267 
Portland 266 

Radnor 264 

Romney 262 

Rough Fell 264 

Ryeland 267 


Sheep breeds (continued) 
Scottish Blackface 257 
Shetland 267 
Soay 107 
Southdown 267 
Suffolk 258 
Swaledale 264 
Teeswater 267 
Welsh Mountain 265 
Wensleydale 256 
Whitefaced Dartmoor 265 
Whitefaced Woodland 266 
Wiltshire Horn 259 

Shetland cattle 255 

Shetland pony 290 

Shetland sheep 267 

Shirehorse 288 

Shorthorn cattle 248, 252 

Shrew 
feeding pattern 24 
moulting 8 
skull 234 

Shrew species 
Common 125 
Greater White-toothed 130 
Lesser White-toothed 131 
Pygmy 127 
Water 129 

Sikadeer 91 

Simmental cattle 252 

Skintexture 8 

Skomer vole 148 

Skull 
cleaning 298 
recognition 243 

Sleeping patterns 24 

Slow-worm 229 

Small mammals look-alike 122 

Smell, senseof 18 

Smooth snake 221 

Snake 
basking 230 
deafness 20 
eggs 22 
feeding pattern 24 
senseofsmell 18 
skin 8 
tail 11 
teeth 14 


Snake species 

Adder (viper) 219 
Grass (ringed) 223 
Smooth 221 

Soay sheep 107 
Sorex araneus 125 
minutus 127 

South Devon cattle 253 
Southdown sheep 267 
Spottedhyena 307 
Spotted pony 291 
Springer Spaniel 287 
Squirrel 

activity pattern 24 
skull 243 
tracksand signs 238, 241 
vision 16 

Squirrel species 

Grey 157,158 
Indian Giant 168 
Red 153, 154 
Stoat 65 

ermine 8,64 
Studying wildlife 296 
Suffolk horse 291 
Suffolksheep 258 
Sussex cattle 252 
Swaledale sheep 264 


Tails 10 
Talpaeuropaea 111 
Tamworth pig 273 
Tecawrarer shee 267 
Teeth 14,243 
Toad species 

Clawed 7 
Common 211 
Midwife 212 
Natterjack 213 
Toggenburg goat 276 
Toulouse goose 280 
Tracksandsigns 232-40 
Triturus cristatus 214 
helveticus 214 
vulgaris 215 
Turkey, Bronze 281 
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Underfur 8,9 
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Viper 219 

Vipera berus 219 

Vole 

activity pattern 24 

identification 122 
plague 151 

skull 234 

tracks and signs 166, 234, 
236, 237, 239 

Vole species 

Bank 149 

Field 151 

Orkney 150 

Water 147 

Vulpes vulpes 35 


Wallaby, Red-necked 109 
Watershrew 129 

Watervole 147 

Weasel 67 

Weasel family, identification 56 
Welsh Black cattle 253 
Welshcob 290 

Welsh Mountain pony 291 
Welsh Mountain sheep 265 
Welsh pig 272 

Wensleydale sheep 256 
Wetlands 166 

Whiskered bat 202 
Whitefaced Dartmoorsheep 265 
Whitefaced Woodland sheep 266 
White Galloway cattle 255 
White Leghorn fowl 280 
White Park cattle 255 
White-toothed 

shrews 131-3, 305 
Wildboar 306 

Wildcat 41 

Wildlife parks and rare breed farms 
308 

Wildox 306 
Wiltshire Horn sheep 259 
Wolf 306 

Wolverine 306 

Woodlands atnight 142-3 
Wood mouse 141 

Woolly mammoth 307 


Yellow-necked mouse 145 
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